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PREFACE 



'TT^HE Italian Renaissaoce, although not yet at the zenith 
^ of its splendour, had nevertheless during the fifteenth 
century attained perhaps a degree of greater freshness and 
spontaneity, of a superior and more exquisite charm. The 
star of antiquity was slowly rising with a lustre hitherto 
uiiknown, piercing the clouds of medieval obscurantism, 
and enthralling the minds of men to the sole doctrine, 
which purported to have rediscovered the lost secret of 
sesthetic beauty, and to have paved the way for intellectual 
emancipation. And yet Humanism can scarcely, strictly 
speaking, be looked upon as a new movement in Italy, 
since it arose there rather as a revival of a classic past 
never wholly obliterated from memory and traces of which 
still covered the soil. 

All the peculiar circumstances of the time tended to 
absorb the country in the pursuit of one idea. The great 
schemes which had engrossed Italy during the Middle Ages 
had ceased to occupy her attention. The long struggle 
between the Papacy and the Empire, in which not only 
universal liberty of conscience but also national independ- 
ence were at stake, had been brought to a close by the 
defeat of the house of Hohenstaufen, when the limits of 
the vanquished Empire had been definitely thrown back 
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upon Germany. And now, by a strange coinddeace, it was 
the turn of the victorious Papacy to cross the Alps and re- 
pair to Avignon, thereby dealing a blow at its own prestige, 
which was destined to suffer still further aggravation by 
the scandal of the Great Schism. Indeed, the Italy of that 
day, freed from the yoke of the emperors and practically 
also from that of the Pope^ must have contrasted oddly 
enough with the former home of Guelf aod Ghibelline, of 
a ceaseless and bloody feud. Even the passion for liberty 
which used to lend so varied and agitated a life to the 
innumerable republics of the peninsula seemed to have 
become extinct, as one by one the people abdicated their 
rights in favour of some tyrannical despot, and court con- 
spiracy and petty intrigue were soon all that remained of 
the vigorous public life formerly centring on the Forum. 

A more propitious moment, then, than the fifteenth 
century could scarcely be conceived for the outburst of 
that new cultus of antiquity which was to fill the void 
made suddenly apparent in Italian life. No longer en- 
grossed in the formation of a league against the " bar- 
barians," nor absorbed in the fortunes of some democratic 
revolt, Italy now sought to dispel the monotony of existence 
by riveting her attention on the choice of an architect able 
enough to undertake the novel and daring enterprise of 
raising the cupola of Santa Maria dei Fhri, Ghiberti, 
on his completion of the gates of the Baptistery, wins 
her unqualified applause, while rapt attention is bestowed 
on j^Kneas Sylvius' or Maneas' ponderous Latin eloquence. 
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And how could Poggio's discovery of a treatise of 
Quintilian or of a book of Tacitus prodDce other than a 
popular sensation, in a day when diplomatists were called 
upon to contend for governmental right? to particular 
manuscripts^ and when we find the King of Naples 
stipulating for the grant of a fine Livy MS. as a condition 
of his peace with Florence ! 

Princes and repablican magistrates vied with one another 
in paying homage alike to humanists and artists, and this 
not merely from personal, but from political motives. For 
to curry favour with the people, and console them for their 
loss of liberty, it was deemed necessary to embellish the 
towns, enrich the libraries, and afford the inhabitants the 
opportunity of profiting by the discourse of some famous 
wiseacre. This system of universal patronage had been 
adopted by the popes, as a means of maintaining and 
heightening their authority, nearly a century before Leo X, 
when we find them already actively in pursuit of artists 
willing to labour for their interest 5 nay, to attract humanists 
to their court, they occasionally went so far as to confer 
ecclesiastical dignities on men of very indevouc life. 

Thus, on all sides we are met by the novel and unwonted 
sfwctacle of a nation devoted entirely to literary and artistic 
dilettantism. Holding that, together with that of beauty, 
the secret of happiness had been rediscovered, men turned 
scornfully away from what they now deemed the mournful- 
ness of the Middle Ages, with its sombre thoughts of 
penance and renunciation, to a quasi-epicurean conception 
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of life, abandoning themselves unrestrainedly to the joy of 
living. Dante's "inn of sorrow" had indeed been con- 
verted into a fairy palace teeming with every sensual and 
intellectual delight. 

Yet the reader has so far obtained but an inadequate, if 
a traditional, view of the brilliant quattrocaUo, And» he 
may ask, is this the only side to the picture? Is there 
naught to discover but a somewhat pagan dilettantism ? 
We should do well to beware of those who would fain 
simplify so complex a matter as history, and certainly in the 
present instance a somewhat closer study of the period 
would suffice to convince us of the existence of a great 
and powerful ascetic revival, running counter to that other 
literary and artistic Renaissance, forming, in truth, a counter* 
movement of the kind which historians are too apt to 
ignore. But does not this very knowledge that we are 
breaking somewhat new ground add to the attraction of 
our task, making tis the more ready to turn from a society 
composed of refined pleasure-seekers to that mortified 
band of penitents, and to testify to the extent of their fame 
and influence ? 

Curiously enough, this movement originated, not with the 
high dignitaries of the Church, but with the poor and 
humble votaries of St. Francis. It sprang up within the 
Franciscan Order as a revival of that heroic spirit of re- 
nunciation and ardent charity, of that simple and sublime 
poesy which, two centuries previously, had animated the 
soul of Francis of Assist, spreading from the heights of 
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Umbria throughout Italy and the Christian world. Abun- 
dant, however, as were the first fruits of this: harvest, it 
was not long before it began to dwindle. Various causes 
contributed to this decadence, for not only was internal dis- 
sension rife amongst the Minorites, due partly to a relaxa- 
tion of discipline, partly to a spirit of revolt verging upon 
heresy, but additional disturbances arose of a nature to 
create havoc amongst all religious orders. Such was a 
peculiarly virulent form of pkgue which, after raging from 
1348 to 1350* ^itl disorganizing and depopulating innumer- 
able convents, was shortly followed by the Great Schism, 
bringing an inevitable relaxation of ecclesiastical prestige 
and authority in its train. And thus we find the same 
order which, in the thirteenth century, counted St* Antony 
of Padua, St. Bonaventure, Alexander of Hales, Roger 
Bacon, and Duns Scotus among its members, signally devoid 
in the fourteenth century of men conspicuous for either 
sanctity or learning. 

This comparative sterility, however, only serves to 
render the spiritual revival the more remarkable, that so 
unexpectedly took its rise in the Franciscan convents of 
Italy at the beginning of the fifteenth century, and which 
produced saints such as Bernardine of Siena, John of 
Capistrano, and James of the Marches, besides Albert of 
Sarteano, Bernardine of Feltre,and Bernardine of Fossa, vener- 
ated as blessed. Nor did these worthy sons of St. Francis 
confine themselves to the cloister any more than their great 
r spiritual father had done; on the contrary, burning with the 
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love of souls, we find them wendiDg their way through 
towns and villages, preaching in the open market - places 
■when the churches were too small to hold the vast con- 
gregations which flocked to hear them, breathing words of 
penance, of mercy, and of peace, and recalling to the minds 
of their hearers the long-forgotten precepts of the Sermon 
on the Mount. Seldom had popular preaching possessed 
so much energy, eloquence, and marvellous efficacy, never 
was it more totally devoid of personal motives, more free 
from party spirit, more exclusively inspired by zeal for the 
glory of God and the salvation of souls. 

It is this other aspect of the quattrocmfe which appeared 
to us worthy of attention, and, in studying the movement, 
our glance naturally fell on Bernardine of Siena, as its 
chief promoter, and as the prototype and recognized chief 
of the preaching friars. Though his name disappears some- 
what from the pages of Italian history, more exclusively 
filled with the tragic tale of another preacher of the century, 
the great and unfortunate Savonarola, though a far simpler 
and more harmonious existence fell to Bernardine's share, 
yet he was none the less renowned and popular in his day ; 
nay, such was the tribute universally paid to his memory 
that, by a favour vouchsafed to few only of the greatest 
saints, the process of his canonization was instituted by the 
Pope almost immediately after his death. Numerous monu- 
ments of the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, more- 
over, attest his fame not only in Siena, where we find his 
ascetic figure constantly depicted on the walls of churches 
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t other public buildings, but in Perugia, where he is 
specially commemorated by Agostino Ducci in those charm- 
iog coloured bas-reliefs of the year 1461 ; and in Rome, 
where one of the chapels of the Araceli contains some 
lovely frescoes by Pinturicchio, illustrating various episodes 
in the saint's life. Several other towns also preserve 
memorials of him, such as the portable pulpit from which 
he was wont to preach, or the tablet he exposed to public 
veneration; and many an Italian house still bears, carved 
over the doorway, the letters composing the name of Jesus, 
adopted as a badge by Bernardine and his followers. 

The following life of St. Bernardine is, as the reader 
will quickly perceive, by the pen of no great scholar or 
theologian. It has been the writer's sole endeavour to 
utilize the original sources at his disposal so as to furnish 
the reader with a living portrait of the saint, with a graphic 
picture of his time and environment, and above all to dia* 
cover the secret of that preaching which was attended by 
such marvellous results. Doubtless an Italian were, in 
many respects, better qualified for the task, a fact of which 
the present author is by no means unaware, and which 
makes him all the more ready to refer the reader to a 
precedent. 

Not many years after Bernardine's death and canonization, 
Louis XI, King of France, presented the town of Aquik, 
where the saint's remains were preserved, with a costly 
shrine in silver gilt; and the Pope at once ordered the 
relics to be placed therein. Far be it from us to compare 
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this modest contribution with a sovereign's noble gift, yet 
were it too much to hope that he, the suntly Italian friar, 
who sufiTered his remains so long to repose in a French 
shrine, would likewise not disdain a humble attempt to 
revive his memory in a work similarly of French origin ? 
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CHAPTER I 

FORMATION OF SAINT ttf PREACHER 

(1380^1+17) 

t, Siena during the Middle Ages— Anarchy aiid lanctitpf— -Bleiicd TolojiteJp 

ColDmbini, and Pctfoni, St. Catherine of Siena. 
II, Berjiardine'i iafaney and early youth — His character— ^The Madcnna of 
the Porta CamoUia — Tbe plague of tbe ^ear 1400^ — Bernardine at the 
hotl^ital of /d ScaJa — He takei the bitbtt of the MinQrices, 
IlL Beresrdiac's noviciate at the convent of ColQtnbaJo — His profctsion smd 
ordination — Hii lermon on the Passion — He it ordered by the Miniiter- 
General to dcVotc big life Co preaching, 
rv* The new method of preaching introduced by the two mendicant orders — Its 
deterioration during tbe fourteeath, Century — St. Vincent Ferrer exhorti 
Bemardine to peraeverance in hii miasiorif and foretella its ^ucceh, 
V. Bernardtne's firtt lermons— Foundation of the convent of CaprioU — Period 
of recoUeetion — Bernardinc receivri the divine iBtnrtiont to miiiionize 
Lanlbardy. 

I 

QIENA, situated on a triple incline, with her palaces and 
churches, crenulated towers and steep windiDg streets, 
bears the impress oi medieval times rather than that of the 
Renaissance. In the thirteenth and early fourteenth cen- 
turies, we Hnd her at the summit of her greatness and 
prosperity, emulating and even surpassing Florence in 
every warlike, commercial, and artistic enterprise j whence 
all the more characteristic monuments, including the Duomo 
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and the Falaxzo ptMlics, date from this period. In the latter 
half of the fourteenth century, however, Siena's fortunes 
were already so greatly impaired that, far from enlarging 
her territory, she found some difficulty in maintaining her 
independence ; and, though art still flourished within her 
walls, the former wave of inspiration had passed away. 
The city was a prey to anarchy. Conspiracy constantly 
overthrew the government, bringing factions into power 
too weak to maintain themselves, while the more en- 
lightened citizens fell a victim to jealousy and persecution, 
or were discarded in favour of the vilest demagogues. All 
real influence lay in the hands of clubs and secret societies \ 
exile and confiscation befell entire classes, at one time 
the nobles, at another the artisans. The Fa/azza puWko, 
formerly the seat of government, became the scene of 
tumult and bloody massacres on the memorable day when 
from its large Gothic windows a victorious rabble flung the 
mutilated remains of the magistrates into the square beneath, 
and street-warfare was the regular order of the day. "What 
a tale they have to tell, those red palaces with their low 
porches and scanty barred windows, a tale of positive bar- 
barism extending over a period of nearly fifty years and 
comparable only in ferocity to the Reign of Terror of 1795 
or the Commune of 1871 ! 

And yet, by one of those singular contrasts peculiar to 
medieval Italy, this city, the home of every evil passion, 
was nevertheless so rife in saints that it came to be styled 
by contemporaries ''the ante-room of Paradise." 
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Blessed Bernard Tolomei, founder of the austere con- 
gregation of Olivetans, had in fact only just expired in the 
year 1348, when Blessed John Colombini, hitherto a rich 
merchant and head of the Republic, embraced a life of 
penance, poverty and humiliation with that heroic folly ao 
contemned by the world. His example was followed by 
many Sienese of noble family who grouped themselves 
around him, calling themselves the "Poor of Jesus Christ/** 
and who together wended their way through towns and 
villages, preaching, praying and singing the divine praises, 
overflowing with poetry and the love of God, rejoicing in 
persecution, content to suffer and to die, renewing the 
days of the P&verelk of Assiai and of his first companions.' 
Meanwhile another Sienese, Blessed Peter Petroni^ was 
leading a solitary life of prayer and penance, and earning 
withal so wide a reputation for sanctity thatj abandoning 
the strife and turmoil of civil war, his fellow-citiaens 
flocked in numbers to gather prophetic counsel from the 
lips of this recluse.^ Lastly, from out the sombre picture 
of the times, there stands forth one figure luminous 
above the rest, that of St. Catherine of Siena,* the artisan's 
daughter and humble Dominican tertiary who, despite con- 
stant suffering, led a life of contemplation surpassing all 



* Liter oa, they formed ■ new order, that of the Jeiuatei, 

> Colomhiai died tn ijtSj. The ttorj of hii life, hitherto but little kaowu, 
bai been recentl}' revived by the graceful aad pathetic ninatife of the Comtesie 
de Rimbuteau : Lt bitniturtux Cetomhini, HiUerit ^wi Tetcan mt Xlli sitclt 
(LecoiTre, ig^j). 

* Petroni died lo l)6l. * Bom IJ47, died i]8o. 
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belief, displaying likewise great worldly wisdom and 
sagacity. In an age of violence and discord, it was given 
to this dauntless woman to proclaim in penetrating accents 
to the medieval Church the gospel of peace, fraternity 
and justice, and to become, in virtue of her eminent sanctity 
and despire her extreme youth, the recognized adviser of 
popes and civil governments, the arbitrator of Christendom, 
one of the purest and noblest types of a dispensation 
providentially suscitated from time to time in moments of 
exceptional crisis in the Church without the pale of the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy. 



II 

As though not to break through this long succession of 
saiots, the very year in which St. Catherine died witnessed 
the birth of our saint at Massa, in Sienese territory, 
A.i>. 1380.^ His father, who belonged to the illustrious 

1 The pramiaeat facti in St. Bcrnardine't life, mentioned in the fblloning 
pagel, have been borrowed frotn the nuitieroul biographies Composed ihortl^ 
after his death by probable eye-witneasea of the deeds thej' recount. Of theac 
record} aeveral have appeared in ejctract or in esitnt^ either in the fifth volume 
for Ma)' of the Bollandiot}' Acts Sanctoram^ or in the form of a preface to Pere 
de la Hajfc^t Ave-volume edition of the Oftra tanct! ^ttnardmi Senemii, publiihed 
in the lixteenth century ; otller« again were utilized in the seventeenth century 
for the tAitnalti MintTum, by Wadding, who refen to no leas than nine of these 
MSS. a$ being in his posseBsion, But among this ms-ii af biographical matter 
■we would draw the reader's attention to the following, that composed only ten 
monthE after the galAt's death by his friend Beniabsue Senensii, a man of some 
literary diitinction, and who filled various office* under the Siejacsc republic } 
that by the pen of the celebrateij Humanist, Maphxus Vegius, author of 
■ thirteenth bonk &( the t^ntidf iai who, after fJUinB the poati of abbreviitor 
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family of the Albizeschi, was then governor of that town. 
The child, however, was soon left an orphan, his mother 
dying when he was only three years old, and his father 
following her three years later to the grave. Thus 
the small boy came to be confided to the care of his 
aunts ^ Diana, Pia, and Bartolomea, and to that of his 
cousin Tobia, all women of singular piety and devotedness, 
to whom he owed much of his moral training. How 
engaging and faultless is the picture left to us of his early 
years ! So pure and innocent of heart that he would blush 
at the bare mention of an unseemly word as though he had 
received a blow,^ he was by no means timid and shy or 
otherwise defenceless against evil, but showed himself^ 
on the contrary, full of spirit and resolution. One day, 
when he was playing in the open with several school- 
fellows, it chanced (as it often did in those days) that a man 
of good breeding ventured to accost him with a shameless 
proposal. Straightway little Bernardine dealt the speaker 
such a blow on the chin (his size would not permit him to 

and KCretary »f the Dateria (office for the conferring of rccleaiastical beneliceg) 
imileT Eugenius IV, ended hi* days in HS^ »• *rt Augujtmiao friar j the work 
attributed whether rightly or wrongly to St. John of Capiitrano, BernardiDe'i 
friend nnd ditciple; the anonymout life compoied immediately "after the 
trandttioo of the relics" by a MiiiQi-Jtc oi the convent of AijMiila \ ladly, the 
0DC transcribed by Suriui and given Jimockg the miicellanenus collection puh" 
|i»hed \>y hiiti in the sixteenth century as an introduction to the taint'i works. 
Noteworthy also ii the accotjdt found In die 'Uitt di immini iUnttii dtl nctiJt, 
JTUf by Vcspaiiono da BUticci, and prefixed to the Trtdicht yelgtrs di San 
Mtriurdmit, publidied by L, Banchi (Siena, iSSo). 

fill ru^r ittjatit v(rt($oidite tipfisittbat, m si mjuriiS quit ti alajiem mtmthuft 
(Life attributed to St. John of Capiitiano.) 
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reach up higher) that the sound was carried right across the 
square, and the individual retired, covered with confusion^ 
before all the bystanders.^ "Several years later," writes 
one of his biographers, " I beheld the same person, on the 
same spot, listening with evident compunction to one of 
Bernardine's sermons and shedding tears as plentifully as 
though he were being severely beaten with rods." On 
another occasion, after consulting with his comrades on the 
best means of ridding himself of the importunate advances 
of a like obnoxious stranger, Bernardine devised the plan of 
enticing the man beyond the city walls, where the boys 
suddenly greeted him with a volley of stones and a shower 
of abuse ; nor, according to the words of the old chronicle, 
did they show a whit less zest over their task than did the 
Jews who stoned St. Stephen." 

When he was eleven years old the boy was summoned 
by his uncles to Siena, there to receive an education appro- 
priate to his rank in life. At first philosophy and literature 
(wherein, according to the later testimony of his masters, 
he obtained great proficiency) engrossed his attention, but 
later on he devoted himself, heart and soul, to the study 
of canon law, theology and Holy Scripture, and so entirely 
did these branches correspond to the natural bent of his 
mind that all other forms of learning appeared to him stale 

' Statm magm telu fugjii ci-vtm Ilium ptrtituit 'uifnt mtntum, crtdtnt frr^ttre 
JkciaHf adio magns lanitUf quod Jeri tot am flsteam refJetiit audita, (Life attri> 
buted to St. John of Capittr^no.) 

* JVoB minui nvidt malignum hcminem lopidahant juam judvii Sttf kanum. 
(Life attributed to St. John of Capi*tT*no-) 
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and unprofitable. To such of his companious, indeed, as 
knew something of that hidden life of penance, piety and 
prayer, It soon grew abundantly plain that worldly ambition 
could never still the hunger of this ardent soul, and yet 
never did this diversity and austerity of life stand as a 
harrier between him and his comrades, with whom he was, 
on the contrary, so popular that they were wont to say that t 
"nobody could possibly be bored in Bernardine's company" 
— such was the magnetic power of his charm ! For in ' 
place of the emaciated, wrinkled countenance so often 
depicted by old masters, we must picture him to ourselves 
at this time of his life as a youth of comely, medium stature, 
with a ruddy complexion, gay and sprightly in bearing, and 
affable, if dignified, in manner. 

No wonder, then, that his aunts, seeing him so full of 
personal attraction, took care to warn him betimes of the 
snares set for the unwary by the wiles of feminine coquetry. 
But one day, when his cousin Tobia was speaking to him 
in this sense, the youth to her astonishment gaily replied : 
"Know you not that I am already in love with one so 
Doble that gladly would I sacrifice my very life to secure 
her presence, nor could I rest at night were I to let a 
single day pass without seeing her?" And, harping on 
the same theme, he used to say that " he was about to visit 
his love, his own sweet love," until Tobia, though loth to 
suspect one so devout and austere, grew sore perplexed. 
On her inquiring one day " the name of the sweetheart of 
whom he spoke so often and the place where she dwelt," 
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Bernardine vouchsafed only the reply that she dwelt out- 
side the Porta CaimUia. Then poor Tobia, more and more 
perturbed, resolved secretly to espy every movement of her 
young kinsman. For this purpose she established herself 
on the following day close to the place he had mentioned. 
Nor had she long to wait before Bernardine's figure was 
seen approaching the spot. Now over the Porta Camellia 
was a fresco representing Our Lady's Assumption into 
Heaven surrounded by angels dancing and singing and 
playing upon instruments.^ From other artistic creations 
of the period we may easily form an idea of the piety and 
devotion which must have lain in this now obliterated 
painting portraying, doubtless, a beauty of conception which 
no amount of clumsiness in the execution could suffice to 
mar. And Tobia saw Bernardine kneel down before the 
fresco, his countenance all aglow with the fervour and 
ecstatic joy that filled his soul i whereupon having finished 
his prayer, he arose and went home. But after Tobia had 
thus watched him for several days, her former misgivings 
completely vanished, and this time it was with a feeling of 
complete confidence that she implored Bernardine to tell 
her the name of the woman he loved, so that, provided she 
were not of too exalted a rank, an offer of marriage might 
be made to her in his name. Then, " Since you wish it, 
mother," replied the youth, "I will tell you my secret 
which I had intended to divulge to no one. My beloved 



4 
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^ Thi) rrcBCD, eicecutcci ia the yiat 1310 by the arttitt Cecco and Naccio, 
wai reiCored in 1415 bj Benedetto di Bindo, Nn trace of it remHiai. 
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Is no other than the Blessed Virgin, Mother of God, She 
it is whom I worship with my whole soul, who is ever 
present to my mind, and for whom I long as for my peer- , 
less bride. But seeing my inability here below to feast { 
my eyes unceasingly 00 her pure countenance, I have 
resolved daily to visit her image. And this is my whole 
love - story." Scarcely had he ended than Tobia, with 
tears of gratitude to God, pressed Bernardine to her 
heartj calling him her own beloved child. Constant to his 
txtyish devotion, we find our saint in later life ever and 
anon revisiting the Madonna of the Porta Catmllia, and on 
one occasion, when trying to render the glories of the 
Assumption vivid to the roinds of the Sienese, he dwells 
from the pulpit on the lovely fresco they were wont to 
contemplate over the city gate.^ 

There was then in Siena a very old and famous hospital 
adjoining the cathedral, as was customary in those days, and 
dedicated to Sattta Maria della Bcala, This building is still 
to be seen opposite the DuonWi and through its open doorway 
the eye wanders down a vast Gothic hall, until it rests on 
a chain of undulating hills, standing out well defined 
against the clear southern horizon, while a modern French 
touch is lent to this relic of medieval Italy as a sister of 
charity in her white cornette now and then flits across 

^ " Tutti ^li angioli le ttanno da Eostdo, gmbilandD, cjnitjiiidQ, dHUzando, 
faciendole cerchio, come tu Vedl dipinto Cola su all* porta CamoUia/' {Li Vrt- 
dkht l-'ulgiirs di San Btrnardina da Sitnif dent atJfa ^iaTusia dii Cumpo /'oxne 
MCCCCXX VII, era primamtme tdire do Lvcianii Bunthi, Skna, 1 8So, Vol. \, 
p. 15. We ihall have OCCSlioa eisewbere to refer to ihJI remarltible dacuaiciit. 
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the scene. In the days of which we write, in the midst 
of the strife and turmoil of the fourteenth century, la 
Scala proved itsdf a very haven of peace and charity, a 
refuge for all generous souls. There it was that Bernard 
Tolomei met his death while tending those stricken by the 
plaguej there blessed Colombini, after his conversion, began 
to sow the seeds of his future sanctity ; there also blessed 
Petroni gave boundless proof of the measure of his 
compassion and self-denial. And to this same hospital 
was attached the confraternity of the DiscipUnati Confro' 
termiatis B. Mana^ comprising men of every rank bent 
upon leading a penitent and devout life. At the age of 
seventeen, our saint Joined their number, for the purpose 
of affording himself greater opportunity for the exercise of 
works of penance, and he had for several years already been 
an edifying member when, in the year 1 400, that dread 
visitor, the plague, made its reappearance in Siena. 

This disastrous occurrence was far from unprecedented 
in the annals of the town. Ever since the fourteenth 
century, indeed, when the plague had devastated and 
literally depopulated Europe, no spot was proof against its 
ravages. 

And, in the year 1400, Siena was visited for the third 
time, only on this occasion the disease spread with even 
greater rapidity than heretofore, owing to the great tem- 
porary rise in the population, in consequence of the influx 
of pilgrims on their way to Rome to celebrate the Jubilee 
year. Every day added to the long hst of plague-stricken, 
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until finally the very infirmarians sickened of the fatal 
disease. Then it was that the noble governor of the hos- 
pital, John Landaroni, finding hiniself bereft of all human 
assistance, betook himself to prayer, beseeching Our Lady 
to look graciously upon an institution placed under her pat- 
ronage, to hearken to his cry of distress, and to take the poor 
abandoned sufferers into her motherly keeping. And lo ! 
as if in answer to his prayer, there came to him Bernardine 
and some of his comrades begging to be entrusted with the 
entire charge of the hospital. Touched by so geoeroos 
a demand, the governor yet hesitated to take them at their 
word, wondering how far he were justified in exposing 
mere striplings at the most susceptible age to so imminent 
a peril. But when he heard Bernardine declare that "sup- 
posing even he were to die he would welcome such a death 
with joy," Landaroni recognized the finger of God in so 
firm and noble a resolve, and no longer hesitated to confide 
the sick to his care; nay, notwithstanding his extreme 
youth, he appointed him temporary governor of the estab- 
lishment.^ 

Then Bernardine, grouping some ten of his companions 
around him, addressed them in glowing terms, quoting the 
divine saying : *' Whatsoever ye do unto these the least of 
My brethren, ye do it unto Me." Far from dissembling 
the danger they were about to run, he infused courage 
into his comrades by reminding them how enviable would 
be their lot were they in time of peace to win a martyr's 

1 **CUtni rttim/tri dtmuitidtm roffi^frdvif," (Boll,, iii. Life.) 
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crown, "Lo.'Vhe added, "the flames are already kindled 
and the world is well-nigh consumed thereby. Behold, 
the axe is laid to the tree, the scythe beckons to the 
harvest : who among us would seek to prolong his own 
life, while multitudes are daily perishing around him, when 
so many of those we love have been carried off by the 
/ plague ? Should we be called upon to die in Che midst of 
our labours, surely our divine Master will welcome us 
home, and if, on the contrary, our lives be spared, then 
ahall we have good cause to rejoice at having devoted 
ourselves, body and soul, to His service in the person 
of His poor. Therefore, whether it be our fate to live 
or to die, shall we not in either case be the gainers 
thereby ? " 

This generous appeal was responded to, and after receiv- 
ing the sacraments, the young men in a body made their 
way to the hospital. There Bernardine at once assumed 
the direction of affairs and laboured day and night, nursing 
and consoling the sick, preparing them for death, and even 
burying them with his own hands. He reserved to himself 
the most repugnant and perilous oiEces. He restored order 
and cleanliness, causing the atmosphere to he puriiied by 
means of huge furnaces. And, however crowded the 
hospital might be, none ever applied in vain for ad- 
mittance. But all this time death was active, carry- 
ing ofF the sick by the hundred and thinning the ranks 
of Bemardine's devoted little band, several of whom 
had to pay for their heroism with their lives. Luckily, 
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however, there was no dearth of persons willing to replture 
them. 

Thus, to the admiration of the entire town, during four 
whole months did our young saint remain at his post, 
abandoning it only when the plague had entirely dis- 
appeared. But he had scarcely left the hospital when the 
inevitable reaction from so much fatigue and exhaustion 
set in, and he fell so dangerously ill that for an instant his 
life was despaired of. The recuperative power of youth 
speedily reasserted itself, however, and he recovered, only 
to ask. himself the question what he should do with his 
renewed strength, to what purpose he should devote the 
life that had been spared to him. This question was one 
which had already formerly agitated his mind, and which 
now seemed to him more than ever incapable of a satis- 
factory solution, since, on the one hand, he felt himself 
drawn towards the religious life, and on the other, hts 
first duty was clearly towards his aunt Bartolomea, the 
devoted guide and friend of his childhood, who had now 
gone blind. As it happened, however, this obligation was 
not long to stand in the way of the fulfilment of his desire, 
and his last tie to earth was loosened when a year later 
Bartolomea passed away peacefully in his arms. Hereupon, 
to ajford himself leisure for self-examination and in pre- 
paration for a life of penance, Bernardine temporarily 
repaired to a grove beyond the city walls, where he 
built himself a tiny oratory, and passed his days in medi- 
tation and in the practice of severe austerities, sleeping on 
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the bare ground and living on roots and herbs. ^ By 
this means he gained a clear insight into his vocation, 
while the call to a life of poverty and sacrifice seemed 
voiced by the crucifix itself. So now, all that remained 
for him ivas to discover which of the religious orders 



^ Bernardiae hJmielf aftcrwardi ifknowledied the exceiiive charsctcT of 
these auiterities. Tbii admission, clothed Ir\ his habitual playful Janguage, 
occurs in the course of a serinon delivered in Siena in the September of 
1417, in wtiich he iniiiti, for the beneiit of Certain preiumpCuoui asd 
eittrsvagant prajttntd, on the value of pmdeoce, humility and common sense. 
" I will tell yau," he lays, " the very first miracle I performed. Before I 
became a friar I one day resolved to Live not like a man but like aa angel, and to 
take up my abode in a wood. When I oiked myself what on earth I ihpuld 
iind to do there, and on what I should subsist, I said to myielf, 'I will do as the 
Fathers of the deiert, eating grass when I am hungry ^nd drinkijig water to 
quench my thirst.' 1 also rwoWed to purchase a Bible to read, and some 
coarse material wherewith to clothe myeelf. Ani I bought the Bible and 
a thick camel ikla to be proof againtt rain, aad then htgsa tv look about 
me for a tuitable hermitage. I went beyond the Porta Follonica, gathering 
thistles and other wild herba hy the vi3.y to make into a salad, though I had 
neither bread, suit, nor oil witb me^ but, said I to mys^elf, ' I will begin by 
washing and icriping the leaves, later on I will sort the leavei without icraping 
[hem, and, when I have grown ujed to this method also, I will make a aalad with- 
out any prrparation whatsoever, until finally I will not even pluck the herba,' 
So saying, and invoking the Holy Name of Jetui^ I took a mouthful of bitter 
herbs and began to chew them. I chewed and chewed, with no result, until at 
last, finding myjelf quite unable to awallow, it occurred to me, 'Supposing I 
begin by taking a drop of water/ To my cost, however, I goon discovered 
that the water only went down, while the herbs remained, and this attempt I 
renewed several times unsucceisfully. Now what, think you, is the moral of my 
tale i That, by means of a single mouthful of herbs, I so sucers»fully over- 
came temptation, (for a temptation it certainly was,) that whatever occurred to 
mt to do henceforth that I was prompted to perform by divine grace and no 
longer by atibtle self-love. Alas ! how much discretion is needed id following 
the example of others, and in adopting resolutions which, admirable though 
they appear on the surface, are at bottom veritable pitfalls." Lt Prtdkht 
J'elgatif tditt da Luciano Banchi, Vol. II, p. 351, etc. 
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most perfectly realized Ws ideal of perfect poverty. After 
hesitating a moment in his choice between the Dominicans 
and Franciscans, the study of the rule of St. Francis and a 
dream which he held to be inspired, determined him in 
favour of the Minorites. 

The convent of San Franceses at which Bernardine sought 
admittance, stood on a hilly promontory at one of the 
extremities of Siena. And, both the cloisters and the 
chorch, which has recently been restored, subsist down to 
the present day. John Ristori, the then guardian of the 
convent,^ a man of great spiritual insight, was not slow in 
recognizing and approving a vocation, so visibly inspired 
from on high. As for Bernardine, despite the protestations 
of several members of his family who had hoped to see 
him one day a brilliant man of the world, he joyfully 
divided his fortune between the Church and the poor, and, 
stripped of all his possessions, hastened, on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, 1402, to receive the humble habit of a Minorite at the 
hands of John Ristori. The 8th of September proved indeed 
a memorable date in his life, as being not only his birthday 
and the day of his baptism, but also, in after years, that of 
his profession, of his first mass, and first sermon. Where-I 
fore in recalling to the minds of the faithful the mysterj/^ 
commemorated on that day, we find him dwelling on these 
several coincidences, seeing in them a proof of his special 
consecration to the Blessed Virgin.' 



' Name given 10 the luperion of Minorite convent!. 

* On (uch occaiioni Bemariiinej according to hii CDntemporaiy biographers, 
would eipreit himielf ai foUoWi : " tn dit Notit/itatu 'Btettt f^itginit niiliii. 
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Bernardine's stay at the convent in Siena lasted only 
two months, his family connexions and the renown of 
his sanctity attracting too great a concourse of persons 
to his cell. Wherefore, with the permission of his 
superiors, he withdrew to the convent of Colombaio, 
situated at some distance from the town in a wild and 
woody solitude. Though small and destitute in the 
extreme, this monastery was hallowed by memories of St. 
Francis and of St. Bonaventure, and was, moreover, at 
that time, one of the very few convents in which the rule 
of St. Francis was strictly applied, a fact which was of 
itself enough to determine Bernard ine's choice, Colombaio 
indeed belonged to that movement which had already then 
begun to ass jme the name of the Observance.^ 

Contemporary biographers tell us of Bernardiue's exuber- 
ant joy on entering this abode of penance, and of the ardour 
with which he embraced a life of poverty, humiliation and 
self-denial. His soul seemed positively to exult in every- 
thing naturally repulsive, so much so that, when insulted 

tadtm dit, rcvefjilii tauten ttmpsnhuSf rmatus, rellgioKem titgrittui mm Sera^ki 
^atris Frantiiti ; tadtm dit prefesiuj in OrJin^ tadtm dit f-rimam mistam eantavif 
Mt tddtm dit frrmnm ad poffdum strmsKem feci de ^eatd Uergtne, cstjm amare et 
gratia ts^s et tali die ex Aac -viti migT^rt," Thit la«t with remained uafuliilted, 
■ince hu death occurred on die zoth of May. Tte above words were repeated 
by Oiir taint at SieHa, in the year 14.27, (In Le "Frtdicke felgari di San 
^truatdiae da Sie»a, edltt da Luciano Banchi, Vol, II, p, 14.0.} 

1 In deicribing Bemardine^s later cfForti at prapag^ating the Obtervance, we 
thall have occasion to discuss the origin of this reform. (See Chapter v.) 
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publicly on the road, or "when children pelted his bare feet 
with stones, his only reply to his iadignant companions was : 
" Let them be ; they do but help us to gain eternal glory." 
And yet, meek as he was, the least design on his integrity 
sufficed to kindle in him that fire of indignation which had 
already, as a mere child, prompted the blow dealt at his 
would-be corrupter on the market-place. "We are told that 
there was at that time a woman in Siena who, together with 
her husband, was regarded as especially devoted to the 
Minorite order, but who, in consequence of some diabolical 
suggestion, had secretly suffered herself to be beguiled by 
a guilty love for Bernardine. So, one day when the young 
novice was going begging, according to his wont, from 
door to door, this person, seizing her opportunity, invited 
him to come upstairs, under pretext of giving him bread 
for the convent. And Bernardine in all innacence of heart 
unhesitatingly accepted the invitation. But hardly had he 
entered the room than, closing the door, she presented her- 
self to him, declaring her intention of crying out for aid, 
and accusing him of assault, should he venture to repulse 
her. Then the young friar, suddenly realizing the full 
peril of his situation, began secretly and earnestly to call 
God to his aid. Whereupon it occurred to him to tell the 
woman that in order to accomplish her design, she must 
Hrst undress herself, which she had hardly begun to do, 
than, silently seizing the discipline he habitually carried 
about with him, he scourged her so severely, that, says 
the old historian, he completely dispelled her evil desire. 
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Nay the very thought of this chastisement sufficed the 
woman ever after to dispel a]l evil thoughts, and both she 
and her husband remained conspicuous for their devotion to 
our saint and to his order. 

On the 8th of September, I403, after a year's most fervent 
noviciate, Bernardine was admitted to his profession, and 
thereupon, in obedience to his superiors, began to study for 
the priesthood. But as his theological studies were already 
far advanced, this only entailed one year's preparation, and 
on the 8th of September, 1404, lie was already able to 
:elebrate his first mass, and to preach his first sermon on 
Our Lady's nativity. 

As a priestj his fervour and austerity were redoubled, so 
that each day served to heighten the admiration with which 
his companions regarded him. As a worthy disciple of the 
stigmatised Saint of Averno, Bernardine's favourite subject 
of meditation was the Passion of Christ, which inspired him 
with such intense compassion, that it seemed as though he 
would die of grief.* In consequence he was seised by so 
great a desire to give outward expression to the thoughts 
of love and penance suggested by this contemplation that 
one day, this impulse over-mastering all other considera- 
tions, our saint, followed by several friars, whom he had 
fired with his own zeal, left the convent, carrying a large, 
heavy cross on his bare shoulders, and thus loaded, made 
hia way towards the neighbouring village of Sarziano. 



' ** Cbrilti patiigCLcm Cam acerbc deplorabat ut prae dalore moritunil 
Tideretur." 
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At first, this singular spectacle provoked only mockery, 
among the crowd, but wheft the young friar began to ad-\ 
dress them m words that came straight from his heart, 
without the slightest regard for oratorical form and 
sequence, silence, bewilderment and consternation fell . 
gradually upon the multitude, whose jeers turned to tears, 
and they ended by venerating as a saint him whom, a, 
minute before, they had scoffed at as a fool. How this 
simple episode reminds one of many a trait in the life of 
St. Francis ! But although, in a moment of exaltation, 
Bernardine had thus left his convent bent on a missionary 
errand, it was as yet by no means his intention to devote 
himself to preaching. Too obedient not to await the 
orders of his superiors, he was too humble to solicit their 
approval. But so great a light could not long remain in 
darkness, and no sooner was Antony Angelo Pieretto, a 
man favourably disposed towards the Observants, chosen 
general of the Minorites in the year 1405, than, hearing 
of the rare genius of the young friar at the convent of 
Cotombaio, he straightway ordered him to devote his life 
10 preaching, 

IV 
In the early centuries of the Church, preaching had been 
exclusively regarded as a pastoral office and confined as 
such either to the bishop and parish priest, who taught 
their flock in the parish church and in the cathedral, or to 
the abbot who would discourse to his monks mid cloistral 
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eecjusion. For the art of preaching, after attmmng a high 
degree of perfection in the hands of the Greek and Latin 
Fathers, had dwindled down to InsigniHcance at the advent 
of the ignorant horde of barbarians who heralded the down- 
fall of the Roman Empire. It attained, however, to a 
vigorous revival in the twelfth century in the days of the 
retigioU8> literary and artiatic Renaissance, when it not 
only regained its former splendour, but acquired new force 
and vitality through the popular preachers of the Crusades, 
above all, by means of St. Bernard, since the latter addressed 
htmadf not only to the frairs of Clairvaux but to all states 
and conditions of men, on the highways of France, Germany, 
and Italy, in order to proclaim to them the great duty of war 
against the infidel and that of peace In Christendom. 

The novel mode of sermonizing thus inaugurated gained 
a firm footing at the foundation of the two mendicant 
orders at the beginning of the thirteenth century, since far 
from aiming at cloistral seclusion, the sons of St. Francis 
and of St. Dominic regarded it as their special mission to 
go abroad and carry the word of God into distant parts« 
"It is the will of God," exclaims the Paverelio of As si si, 
"that we travel far and wide," and he himself gave his 
followers the example of a roanuDg missionary life. But, 
since it was the Dominicans who generally aifected the 
more learned style of oratory, the Franciscans were natur- 
ally the more widely popular, making themselves, to the 
scandal of numbers of the secular clergy, at home with 
the people, speaking in colloquial style, treating every 
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subject with the like daring boldness, ever ready to 
espouse the cause of the weak and tiie oppressed, and fear- 
lessly censuring those in high places not only in the State, 
but even in the Church. Their sermons were held on the 
public square, or wherever suited their convenience.! 
Extempore pulpits were erected for the purpose in the 
open air, and we read of certain preachers managing to 
attract a crowd of forty and even sixty thousand persons. 
Foremost amongst the number were St. Antony of Padua 
and Friar Berthold of Ratisbonne, who, we are told, was 
wont to tie a scarf over his head, which fluttered in the 
air, showing the people which way the wind blew and 
consequently whereabout they had to place themselves in 
order to hear from a distance. 

The secular clergy^ riled at the thought of paramount 
influence being gained by these new-comers, who, in their 
opinion, had "entirely usurped the pastoral office," were by 
force of circumstances induced to follow their example, as 
were also the rest of the religious orders ^ and thus it 
came to pass that sermons began to increase in frequency, 
to a hitherto unheard-of degree. In order, however, rightly 
to estimate the prominence accorded to popular preaching 
in the social as well as religious life of the period, we must 
not forget that books were in those days rare and news- 
papers non-existent, so that public oratory (which through- 



' Owing to colun]ui!nt aliuiei, however, lermonl held ia the open air wetc 
forbidden In France in the fifteenth century by leveral local councilt. But in 
luljr the practice contiaued up to a iater 4ate. 
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out the whole of the Middle Ages was confined exclusively 
to preaching) proved the sole means of mental sustenance 
besides being the chief promoter of public opinion. Nay, 
to gain some conception of its astounding efficacy, we need 
to refer the reader to the history of the Crusades, In the 
days of which we write, moreover, the news of the advent 
of a celebrated preacher was enough to fill the country- 
side, and the long daily sermons to people still under the 
dominion of faith and hampered by no extraneous teaching 
of any kind, must needs have produced results undreamed 
of nowadays in our more complex social organism. And 
how irresistible did it not necessarily prove in cases where 
eloquence was enhanced by the renown of sanctity and the 
lustre of miracles f 

Popular preaching may truly be said to have attained its 
zenith during the thirteenth century. The fourteenth 
already witnessed its decline, as the old enthusiasm gave 
way to an apparent lassitude, inspiration to routine. 
Manuals came into use in which a sermon for every possible 
occasion might be found ready to hand, such as the collec- 
tion Dormi secure, which by its very title was meant to 
soothe the conscience of the lazy preacher, with the assur- 
ance that he might " sleep in peace for his sermon wa$ 
quite ready." Seen on the decline, moreover, the defects 
peculiar to the new style of sermonizing became every day 
more apparent as familiarity began to degenerate into trivi- 
ality and buffoonery, and liberty exchanged its glorious 
name for licence. More especially was this the case in 
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France, then a prey to factions, in which more than one 
preseheur played the part of rebel and demagogue. Nor 
was the crisis, in which the Church was then engaged, aad 
which finally culminated in the Great Schism, exactly calcu- 
lated to restore dignity and sobriety to sacred oratory. And 
yet, in accordance with that divine element inherent in 
Christianity, and enabling it to defeat alike the calculations of 
friend and foe, there suddenly arose one destined to surpass 
^ former preachers in fame and popularityj St. Vincent/ 
Ferrer, a Spanish Dominican who, in the year 1397, at 
nearly fifty years of age, began to missioniae the whole 
territory subject to Avignon. His eloquence, his sanctity, 
and the wonderful miracles wrought by him, so to speak at 
every turn, soon won him such popularity and renown that 
every town he visited wished to keep him for good % but 
nowhere would he tarry, this " pilgrim of the word of 
God," as one of his contemporaries so aptly styled him j he 
must be ever on the move. He wandered through Spain, jf 
Provence, Liguria, Piedmont, Savoy, Switzerland, Flanders, [ 
and notably France, which he more than once traversed in 
its full length and breadth, until, in the year 1419, he died 
of sheer exhaustion in Brittany. It is a remarkable fact 
that, despite the assurances of his biographers that he knew 
no other tongue than Spanish, he was everywhere under- 
stood. So ascetic was he that up to the later years of his 
life, when a wound in the leg forced him to ride a donkey,, 
he never travelled otherwise than on foot, accompanied by 
penitents of both sexes clad in white and black monastic 
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garbs, and subject to severe discipline, exhibiting no trace 
of the disorders which at other epochs had served to bring 
discredit on similar bands. There were also in his following 
priests to hear confessions, and choristers to chant divine 
office, as well as a notary to attest the reconciliations that 
were effected, it being the saint's main endeavour to estab- 
lish peace and concord in lieu of the discord which had 
lately infested the clergy itself* At the approach to a town 
the penitents formed themselves into procession to meet the 
iahabitants as they came forth to greet the saint, and a wild 
ecene of confusion ensued as men struggled fiercely with 
each other for the privilege of approaching and touching 
the servant of God, whose garments were soon torn to 
shreds by the numbers anxious to obtain a relic of him, and 
who was forced to hold his hands up over his head so as to 
escape the kisses reverently imprinted upon them j nay, the 
protection of stalwart men armed with halberds was needed 
to save him from being crushed tg death. In several towns 
where he preached the usual course of business, as well as 
the sittings of the law courts, were suspended and the shops 
closed, for, according to an eye-witness, " every one was 
ready to leave his work in order to go to hear Master Vincent : 
workmen quitted their labour, lawyers the law courts, and, 
incredible to relate, women even abandoned their toilet." 

St. Vincent's sermons usually took place in the morning 
after he had sung high mass, and lasted not less than three, 

' " He wai wont," according to the raying of » eanttntf orary, *' to re- 
ettabtilh Concord wherever he went." 
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H nay^ when on the Passion, often no less than six houra, 
H being sometimes renewed io the course of the afternoon 
V and evening. Owing to the inadequate size of the churches, 
I a pulpit had to be specially erected for htm in the market- 
I place, which was closely packed with standing people, 
I crowds likewise lining the windows and the rooff of the 
B houses ; while at other times, when the concourse proved 
H still greater, he had to preach in the open field. His 
H biographer* not infrequently observe that his auditory 
H numbered ten and twenty thousand ; indeed, on one occasion 
^ at Nantes, sixty thousand persons were said to have flocked to 
hear htm. His method was to instil a righteous fear into the 
I souls of his hearers, and, as Jonas spoke to the people of 
I Nineve, so Vincent, in like manner, warned them of the iinmi- 
nent anger of God, exhorting them to avert the divine wrath 
by means of penance and self-denial. The dissensions and 

(scandals of the age he regarded as signihcant of the 
advent of Antichrist, which advent he «o thunderingly 
proclaimed that, in the eyes of an awe-struck world, 
he appeared to be the very herald of the Last Judg- 

Iment. One day, while preaching at Toulouse on the 
text: "Arise, ye dead, and come forth to judgment,** we 
read of his diffusing such ghastly terror amongst his 
audience, that they repeatedly fell to the ground, as though 
actually summoned before the Judgment seat, and loudly 
implored the divine mercy j whence the spot was for some 
time afterwards known as the valley of Jehoshaphat» 
The last of a course of sennons was followed by long 
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processions formed by the penitents and inhabitants of 
the town, when the whir of the discipline falling across 
bare shoulders would mingle weirdly with the woeful 
lamentations of the Passion. Such, in the main then, was 
the ministry which, in the apace of twenty-two years, had 
rekindled piety and fervour in cities and in the country- 
side, and which had effected a truly great revival of faith 
and reform of morals, as well as a renewal of the spirit of 
peace and self-denial. 

Strange to say, save for a brief sojourn in Piedmont and 
Liguria, St. Vincent Ferrer had never penetrated iato Italy, 
which would doubtless have afforded him a fruitful field of 
labour,^ for, at the close of the fourteenth century, we find 
Blessed John Dominici,^ an Italian Dominican, lamenting the 
decline of Italian preaching. " There ia a great dearth 
of the word of God," he writes, "and souls are, so to 
speak, hungering for this divine word." He himself had 
atriven to the utmost of his ability to supply this need, and 
his Florentine sermons had been attended with much success. 
Nor did his example fail to stimulate another religious of the 
same order, Blessed Peter of Palermo,* who, at the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century, successfully missionized 
Northern and Central Italy, before finally establishing 
himself in Sicily. Yet, fruitful as were these missionary 

' There li no ground for the tuppoiitiou of certain hiatoriani to the effect 
that St, Vincent preached in FlorctVCC and xa Bolognai, 

^ Born about 1357 or lj6o, Dominicin! ended hil life as cardinal in 1419, 
See the work of Father Augustui Rossler, on Cardinal Johennft Dommicj, 
(Freiburg, Herder, 139J) * Born in 13B1, died in 14.5a. 
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harvests, they were far from possessing the fabulous abun- 
dance which had attended that of St. Vincent Ferrer, 
and in the designs of Providence it was reserved to a 
Franciscan, to St. Bernardine of Siena, to renew those 
spiritual wonders on Italian soil. 

St, Vincent Ferrer seems 10 have been prophetically 
cogoizant of the identity of his successor and destined 
rival, who, when St. Vincent was preaching at Alexandria 
in Piedmont, was present amongst the huge crowd attracted 
thither by news of the preacher's fame. Struck by the 
sermon of the illustrious Dominican, the young Franciscan 
succeeded in obtaining a private audience of the grett 
preacher, and came away his soul overflowing with joy and 
gratitude^ Let the reader judge of the people's surprife 
when, on renewing his sermon the next morning, Vincent 
suddenly broke off exclaiming, " Oh ! my brethren i in this 
assembly there is a religious of the Minorite order, destined 
shortly to became illustrious throughout Italy, and whose 
doctrine and example will produce great fruit amongst the 
whole Christian people, Render, therefore, thanks to God, 
and let us together pray to Him that He would vouchsafe 
to accomplish those things which He has revealed to me. 
My words will soon come true, wherefore I will myself 
return to missionize France and Spain, leaving to this in- 
dividual the charge of instructing those people of Italy, 
who have not yet heard my voice."* 



' Thii event it rrUud by the moit aactent »nA etctUuUt »( Vintfnt 
Perrcr't biog^r^pbcrt, Petrut Rancani^i (Book III, cliip. i.). The ditc iuifitcd 
hit been lubject to ditcuiiion, liocc icVecal hiitonani on the flfcngth lit MHM 
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During the several years that intervened ere St, Vincent 
Ferrcr'i prophecy passed into fulfilment, and Bernardine 
became a celebrated preacher, we find him far from neg- 
lectful of 80 miraculous a revelation of his life's purport. 
Already in the summer of the year 140^1 he began 
preaching at a place just outside Siena, called Alberino, 
and hallowed to memory as the site of one of St. Francis' 
miracIcH, It chanced on the lath of June of the same year, 
that while staying at the neighbouring hermitage of St. 
Onofrio, situated on the mount of Capriola, Bernardine was 
met by a vast concourse of people, attracted to the spot by 
reason of its being the saint's feast-day^ and he suddenly 
felt himself drawn to address them. Mounting a tree, he 
began to apeak, with a result similar to that which had 
\ attended his preaching at Sarziano, since this time also 
those who at first held him to be mad soon stood riveted 
to the spot. This place, with a view over Siena, from 
which it was separated only by a deep ravine, soon won 
Bcrnardine's heart, and he began to long to see a house of 



piiaagei nt Rinzanus hoiA chr inti^rvirw to have taken phce in the ^ear 1408, 
while Fathci Faqcs, on the contrary, author of a recent Life of St. Vinctnt 
Ferrer, places it in the year 140Z, prior to St. Bernardine't ent^rin^ religion. 
But what are we to mike in that ease of St. Vincent's words when he refers to 
our laiat'e beinf a Minorite f Anyhow the event must have occurred jomewhere 
midway between the yean 1401 and 14.08, but, in order to still further pre- 
ciiionize the date, we should have to discover the precise year of Vincent 
Ferrer' J visit to Alexindria, 
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Observants founded there. Luckily the existiog hermitage 
belonged to the hospital of la Scala, the manager of which 
stood under a lasting debt of gratitude to Bernardine for 
his devotion to the sick at the time of the plague; he 
was therefore only too ready to grant our saint's request. 
And Bernardine, as soon as he had gained permission, losti 
no time in setting to work^ setting an example of arduous 
manual labour by carrying stone, wood, and other building 
material on his own back, so chat, in a very short time, 
a small monastery arose of which Bernardine was chosen 
guardian. This, then, was the conrent of Capriola, 
destined to play so large a part in our saint's life, since he 
not only spent several years there, but was wont ever 
after to return thither in the course of his wanderings 
to seek the necessary quiet and repose, so that, despite 
the fact of its reconstruction and entire transformation at 
a later date,, no convent in Italy is more thoroughly steeped 
in his memory. 

Of the ten or twelve years following on the foundation 
of Capriola, St. Bernardine's biographers have unfortunately 
preserved no record. It was doubtless a time of retreat 
and prayerful anticipation, far from the scrutiny of public 
gaze. We may easily picture Bernardine to ourselves as 
the model friar, punctual above the rest in observing the 
rule and in chanting divine office, enamoured of asceticism 
and prayer» passing a great part of the night in tears over 
his own sins, over men's ingratitude, and over the Passion 
of Christ. Although he would brook no usurpation of the 
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times assigned for prayer, we read of his being otherwise 
easy of access and forthcoming to all who sought his 
counsel or advice. Nor was he by any means adverse to in- 
tellectual pursuits, but strove on the contrary, with a view 
to equipping himself the better for his appointed task, to 
advance in the knowledge of theology and Holy Scripture. 
Indeed, at this time he gave himself to composing sermons 
which, while differing doubtless in form, were (already) 
identical in doctrinal content with those actually delivered by 
him OQ later occasions. And at the same time he was busy 
preaching either at Capriola, or in the neighbouring hamlets. 
Whether from humility or from a sense of his own in- 
experience, he was observed to frequent small boroughs 
and villages in preference to larger towns, whence doubt- 
less this first missionary tour has remained buried in oblivion. 
Moreover, esteemed as he was for his virtue by all who 
approached him, it is yet evident that Bernardine had so far 
gained little or no renown as a preacher.^ 

This period of obscurity lasted until the year 1417, 
when we find him, in consequence of some unknown cir- 
cumstances, acting as guardian of the convent of Obser- 
vants established at Fiesole, near Florence. One night 
the house was startled by one of the novices who, on 
issuing from prayer, rushed through the cloisters exclaim- 
ing : " Brother Bernardine, hide no longer the gift which 
God has given thee, but go forth to preach in Lombardy ! " 

I "Multia enim aimit Latuit, idcognitumquc ac abicurum ejus noitien fuit." 
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In vain the other monks tried to pacify hrm ; he declared 
himself impelled to speak by an irresistible impulse. Bernar- 
dine was absent at the time, but* being informed on his 
return of v/hae had taken place, he betook himself to 
prayer along with the rest of the community, to beg for a 
revelation of the divine will. Would it be right, was the 
question he asked himself, to cross the frontiers of Tuscaay 
where up to now he had passed his days in peaceful retire- 
mentj to forsake the countryside to which his apostolic 
labours had hitherto been confined, and to throw himself 
into the surging life of the great towns ? After much 
meditation and prayer oa his own part and on that of the 
community, however, he became convinced that the call 
voiced by the novice really came direct from on high, and, 
being Ode of those with whom to hear was to obey, he no 
longer hesitated to follow the divine lead. 

What a turning-point was this in our saint's existence I 
Though already attained to maturity, his earlier years seem 
to have been granted him only as a time of apprenticeship, 
during which to prepare for his true mission by acquiring 
a large amount of doctrinal learning, by gaining familiarity 
with the pulpit, and above all, by advancing in that sanctity 
which was to contribute not a little to the persuasiveness 
of his eloquence. Thus admirably equipped for entering 
on a wider sphere of action, Bernardine was henceforward 
destined to spread the word of God in copious and cease- 
less abundance up to the time of his death, earning withal 
such extensive renown as to be proclaimed by his contem- 
j>oraries ** the Apostle of Italy." 
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T>EFORE proceeding further with our tale we would bid 
the reader pause to consider the moral and religious 
state of the people to whose needs Bernardine was about to 
minister^ and to weigh how far his biographers were 
justified in adopting so sombre a view of the times. For 
are not such writers apt to deal too exclusivelj^ in dark 
colours ? Nevertheless, in the present instance there was 
probably little or no exaggeration in the picture. For the 
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Church, be it remembered, had only ju>t westhcred tht 
stonn of the Great Schlam, the most terrible cri*ii «iho Kid 
ever known-^ Thirty-nine year* had icen iwu^ finally 
three, popes struggling for the pontificate, anathem«U/.]ng 
each other, stultifying by overt and hidden rn«in» tttry 
attempt at union, and coining money whcrcwtih to con- 
tinue the contest while uiiJixing and foMtcring iritrrnaiioital 
enmities for their own ends, instead of dominttiiig and 
appeasing them as the Papacy had been wont to do« 
These popes were reduced to plead their cidm btfora 
princes and peoples, to whom, through perver*ion of th« 
former order of things, they had become anawerable for 
their conduct. Impotent to rcprcia the di»order»> which 
for several centuries had made many a Chriitian heart cry 
out for reform, they had rather fomented diacord in all 
ranks of the clergy, and treated abuses with indulgonct for 
the sake of gaining adherents to their cause or preventing 
secession. Is it surprising, then, that Chnstiana wttnciaing 
such grievous scandals should make an outcry, that con- 
sciences should become re&tlcss, discipline relaxed^ beliefs 
ahaken, and that, above all, respect for the clergy should 
"have become a thing of the past .'' And who could venture 
to hope that religion itself would escape the obloquy which 
had fallen upon its ministers, when the very bulwarks of 
the Church were attacked, and even weighty theologians 



' I( wai only la 1417, the tame year in which BeinaTitine decided to »l«nd 
hit iphet« of iction, thit ihe icbiun wai brought to a cloir b^ the election ut 
Martin V. 
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began to devise revolutionary measures? False prophets, 
too, arose, who foretold the destructioo or radical transfor- 
mation of the Church. It is true that heresy, which was 
springing up in various countries, under WicklifF in 
England, and John Huss in Bohemia, found no home in 
Italy, but the same spirit manifested itself there in frivolity 
or scornful indiflPerence. Churches were deserted, the 
Sacraments neglected, and hardly any Christian life remained, 
while paganism practically dominated in its stead. 

The great literary monumenta of antiquity, moreover, 
which then were being brought to light, tended, by the 
magic fascination which they exercised over the Italian 
mind J to foster this pagan tendency. Not that the Renais- 
sance was necessarily antagonistic to Christianity. It was 
never condemned by the Church, which, on the contrary, 
gave it a friendly welcome, faithful to the old traditions 
which, even in an age of barbarism, had led her to encourage 
the study of the Classics. And amongst the Humanists, at 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, many were practising, 
some even ardent Catholics, such as Gianozzo Manetti, 
Ambrogio Traversari, Leonardo Bruni, Guarino of Verona, 
and Vittorino of Feltre. Nay, even the Sacred College 
could boast of meu like Albergati, Orsini, Cesarini, 
Capranica, and Bessarion, whilst the papal throne itself was 
filled by Nicholas V and Pius II. But notwithstanding the 
truth of all this, it remains an undoubted fact that Humanism 
likewise harboured a view of life totally adverse to that of 
Christianity. For Humanists of this class ancient literature 
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was not only a noble manifestation of man's genJus i it con- 
tained besides an answer to every vexed question, a solution 
to every kind of problem, while Catholicism they regarded 
as an outcome of barbarism, which had darkened, saddened 
and beguiled the heart of man. In this view concurred, 
though with slight differences in their shades of opinion, 
men of the literary standing of Marsuppini, Valkj Poggio, 
Filelfo and Beccadelli ; while others, who were complete 
atheists, hesitated not to adopt even a blasphemous form of 
negation. The majority, however, whether from motives 
of prudence, or from the absence of any decided opinion, 
contented themselves with a show of wit and sarcasm at the 
expense of religion, cautiously refraining from ajiy open 
attack, and profiting by the strange medley of Olympian 
mythology and Christian doctrine then in vogue in the 
fashionable world to promulgate their humanistic creed.^ 
And all the time these secret scoffers at the clergy were 
seeking lucrative appointments at the hands of the Roman 
curia, and, though strangers to all notion of the supernat- 
ural, frequently obtained offices more or less exclusively 
ecclesiastical, while they, on their part, did not so much as 
attempt to hide the epicurean philosophy that tainted both 
their views and their practice. Nor was this doctrine by 
any means an innovation in Italy, since a century before this 

1 A itrjking imtuncc of thit cuttom it a^ordrd ui by the ^ent Bronze doort 
of die batilica of St. Peter's, erected m the year 1445 by Eugetiiui IV, 1 man 
renowDcd for piety and atctticiim, and which di>pUy vsriom iCpU« from ptgin 
mythology, including the tale c^f Leda ;ind her t<wan, tide hj lide with figiirea of 
Okie Lord, Our Lady and the apaitlct. 
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dme we find Benevento d'Imola declaring the name of Us 
adherents to be " legion/' while Dante, in his terrific 
de&cripdon of the plain with open sepulchres to which he 
dooms all heretics, ranks amongst the latter the followers of 
Epicurus who deny the immortality of the soul, che Fanima 
cqI corpo niortafanm. And so steadily had the evil increased 
since Dante's time, that amongst the Epicureans of the 
fifteenth century faith was even more radically undermined 
than in the days of Boccaccio, who, after a short spell of 
licence depicted in the Decamermt^ was so appalled by the 
thought of hell that he died a fervent Chris rian. 

The contagion of this latter paganism would not have 
been half so widespread if the Humanists, tainted by it, 
had been mere scholars, and dwellers in libraries. But this 
was not the case. On the contrary, they were to be met 
with in the ranks of political life, and enjoyed public favour 
— a fact eminently characteristic of the times— since the 
mere reputation of elegant latinity sufficed to install these 
men in both princely and popular favour, so that they 
speedily obtained every kind of dignity and emolument j 
nay, it was from their ranks that the secretaries of state, 
ambassadors, and ministers were chosen. No public cere- 
mony could possibly take place without a speech being 
delivered in Ciceronian Latin. The most rigorous of the 
popes considered Humanists* help indispensable to the 
drawing up of pontifical deeds, and their presence to the 
dignity of the Roman court. Hence the fact sounding 
somewhat scandalous to our ears, but then escapiag all 
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commeat, th^t men of such loose principles and life aa 
Poggio, Valla and Filelfo were employed by the curia as 
papal secretaries,^ The prominence granted to such persons 
was indeed out of all proportion to their true merit. Not 
that the services rendered by them in bringing to light, 
deciphering and annotating ancient manuscripts can truth- 
fully be gainsaid, but, on the other hand, no original litera^ 
ture ever emanated from their pen. On perusal of their 
writings, indeed, none of which have survived, and which, 
while abounding in rhetoric, exhibit a total absence of [ 
creative fwawer, the question is apt to obtrude itself how 
far the repudiation of medieval Christiatnty, immortalized 
in the pages of the Divina Co/tuneilittf could ever have been 
qualified as progress. In the fifteenth century, however, 
when no such doubt ever crossed the public mind, it 
seemed impossible for any earthly glory to exceed that of 
the Humanists, who, in their boundless conceit, regarded 
themselves as embodying the genius of their time, and as 
constituting the pivot around which the world revolved. 

Thus proudly did they constitute themselves the arbitra- 
tors of taste, conferring or withholding approbation and 
reason, whilst any want of appreciation on their part seemed 
capable of crushing the greatest genius. And unblush- 
ingly did they trade upon their position, selling themselves 
to the highest bidder, siding with no particular party, ao 
«8 to be able to join whichever camp held out the most 

1 Tbui we iind Filelfo, iii one of hit e|iinLci> extolling the Roman breadth 
of ricw, " fncrfd.hilii quadtmt hit libtriat tit,'' 
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pecuniary profit j fawning upon the ridi, and rending 
their opponents, inaugurating, in fact, a new species of 
extortion, destined in the following century to culminate in 
the person of Aretino. To complete the picture, we may 
add that they hated and envied each other, and dealt in 
such abusive language as would make even the famous 
dispute of Trissotin and Vadiua seem delicate in com- 
parison.^ "What wonder, then, that such vices and absurdi- 
ties finally culminated in a reaction against the Humanists, 
whose irreligion was eondemaed by the popes, and who 
became the butt of Ariosto's satire ! But, at the time of 
which we write, at the openiDg of the fifteenth century, 
their glory was unimpaired j nay, they exercised a species 
of criterion of which all the world, great and small, stood 
in respectful awe. Even kings trembled before their judg- 
ment, for could not "one of Collucio Salutati's epistles 
work more mischief than an army of a thousand Floren- 
tines " ? ^ Pope Eugenius IV, moreover, excuses himself for 
lavishing favours upon certain scholars of shady reputation 
by confessing his dread of their vindictive temperament ; 
" They wield weapons," he said, " from which it is difficult 
to escape unharmed." And it is significant of the drift of 
the times that surprise was nowhere felt on hearing that 
generation dubbed *' the age of Poggio," though so exalted 
a testimony to a man of letters is unparalJeled in history, if 
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' For the diiputc of Trissotm and Vadius see Moliere'B Ftmma Sa-vanie, 
act iii, scene 5. 

' Saying of John Galeas Viaconti. 
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we except the reiga of the "Philosophers'* of the eighteenth 
century. 

The decline of faith naturally brought a decline of morals 
in its trwn, nay, it was the boast of Neopaganism to have 
freed humanity from the yoke of self-denial, and from the 
stern repression in which Christianity had hitherto held it. 
Thus in their writings, which were at times licentious to 
the degree of obscenity, the most illustrious Humanists 
aimed amid universal applause at shattering the very basis 
of the old morality, as we see in Valla's dialogue de 
Voluptatej in Poggio's Facetia^ and in the most abominable 
book of all, the Hermaphrodittts of Beccadelli, popularly 
styled the Panormita, and which was the only production 
regarded as possibly having gone somewhat too far. 

In virtue of banks, commeTCe and industries, Italy had 
grown to be the richest country in Europe, and in conse- 
quence a love of the comforts, refinements and luxuries of 
life was far more widespread there than in other countries, 
the manners and customs of which were still unpolished 
and well-nigh barbarous, Thus equipped, Italy proved 
well adapted for a display of brutal sensuality over which 
a newly-awakened art had but momentarily cast a veil. 
Enjoyment became henceforth the key to Italian existence, 
and was sought after even by moral men, under a more 
refined form. Death, even when attended by the addi- 
tional horrors of the plague, seemed no longer capable of 
preaching eloquently enough to convert souls ; nay, its 
very grimness proved an incentive to still greater frivolity. 
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stimulating the worldling, by the sense of contrast it 
afforded, to a etill keener relish of sensual delights. 

The immorality of the times is not only attested by the 
writings of Christian moralists who might be thought 
guilty of exaggeration — St. Bernardine, for instance, was 
wont to say tJiat the traveller on entering Italy coutd 
perceive a peculiar stench, the result of the shameful vices 
with which the country was infected — but we have like- 
wise the testimony of laymen like Vespasiano da Bisticci, 
a well-known Florentine biographer of the day, who 
declared that "Italy was full of every form of iniquity," 
and that '* there all vices were multiplied." Of this a 
further and still more irrefragable proof is afforded by the 
number of laws and regulations then enacted to stem a 
torrent of immorality great enough to appal even the civil 
authorities. And the force of bad example emanated from 
the highest ranks of society, since princes no longer put 
curb upon their passions, and acted, to no one's surprise, as 
though the marriage tie were non-eitistent for them ; nay, 
it was well if they drew the line at incest. Illegitimate 
children abounded, and it was to them that hereditary 
dynasties were by preference transmitted. A spotless 
character like that of Montefeltro of Urbino was quite the 
exception, while countless were men of the stamp of Sigis- 
mondo Malatesta of Rimini, a man of iron, bodily and 
morally, without doubt a great leader of indomitable 
energy and eloquence, poetic and artistic besides, but 
capable of every crime, recoiling neither at rapine nor 
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assassination, dedicating a church hitherto consecrated to 
St. Francis to his beautiful mistress Isotta, under the 
impudent title of Diva Isett^ sacrum.^ 

But it was not only in the recklessness of their private 
life that the princes of the day set so lameutable an 
example. During the space of a century, revolution had 
in most places substituted a reign of tyranny for the olden 
form of governmentj that of a republican commonwealth, 
and might had everywhere stepped into the shoes of right. 
In order, therefore, to eiFectually grasp at sovereignty and 
to maintain it amidst the stress of tragic vicissitude, these 
tyrants had been wont not only to exercise a singular 
amount of audacity, energy and craft, displaying in several 
instances political ability of the first order, though confined 
to a narrow field of action, but furthermore, conscious of 
having no legitimate right to their possessions, they were 
led to substitute unblushing corruption, violence, trickery 
End cruelty in its stead and to put maxims into practice of 
which Machiavellism was but the logical later outcome. 
Never indeed had government been so divorced from 
morality — from the very first principles of right and 
wrong. Such a spectacle couid not fail to pervert the 
conscience of the public at large, by whom success came 
to be regarded as an excuse, nay, as a justification of the 
foulest deeds which, when accompanied by skilful daring, 
were sure to win applause, and a well-played part, no 

* Ncvcnlirtftt, « pkture in the Louvre reprewnW tbtt far from devout ««- 
litllitrt on hll kiicei bciidc the Bleajcd Virgin ind rhc infant JeiuS. 
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matter how criminal, was sure to win applause. Even the 
language of the day testifies to a general state of corrup- 
tion. Take, for instance, the meaning of the words etare 
and virtu, Oft$re, as hag been justly remarked, in those 
days no more stood for "honour" than virth stood for 
virtue, since ottore signified the notoriety of a dazzling 
success, while virih was the name given to something 
Ingenious, clever and flashy, and which, according to 
Machiavelli, might be allied to sailer atexxa?- 

If we inquire how far tyranny had succeeded in restoring 
order and tranquillity in Italy, we shall find that although 
town life was undoubtedly more tranquil than in republican 
days, discord was far from uprooted. For if the great 
ideas linked to the names of Guelph and Ghibelline had 
long since perished, the names themselves endured, and 
with them the spirit of faction, implacable and deadly. 
Thus, every town had its Guelph and its Ghibelline famihes, 
who, though they might have found it hard to say what 
were the principles for which they contended, were never- 
theless animated by a mutually implacable hatred and wish 
to harm each other, and who took care to transmit to the 
generations yet unborn a tradition of enmity and rancour 
which became little short of a vendetta. One party, we find, 
had adopted the lion, the other the eagle, as an emblem of 
provocation to their opponents, whence the origin of the 
famous act of defiance which consisted in depicting an 

' This remark 'wai made by Moniieur Gebhart in a pper on the "S^it^ii'- 
lasce, nad hy Moniieur Klacrko ia hii Cfifueritt^fivrtntint!, 
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eagle on the walls of the enemy's house humbled beneath 
a lioHj or vice versa. And these emblems were to be found 
on tombstones, churches, chalkea and other sacred objects. 
A man showed, moreover, whether he were Guelph or 
GhibelJine by the manner in which he wore the feather in 
his cap, by the cut of his puffed hose, or better still by his 
way of picking garlic, or of pealing a peach, ^ which things, 
futile in themselves, yet serve to show how deeply this 
party spirit had penetrated into the heart of the nation, 
So implacable indeed and merciless had the daily and hourly 
feud become, that it extended even to women and children, 
attacking possessions, honour and life itself, until, according 
to the expression of a contemporary, all Italy seemed 
steeped in blood. ^ Princes were in part powerless, in part, 
also, loth to stem the tide of civil discord, since they 
rightly beheld therein an effectual obstacle to any concerted 
action against their supremacy, and were thus even able to 
reap some positive benefit out of this crying public evil. 
Indeed, one of them, when urged to put an end to this state 
of things, candidly replied, ** Why, it brings mc in, in the 
way of fines, an income of twelve thousand ducats a year." 
Such, then, were the serious evils which undermined the 
quattrocefstOj so fair in outward appearance. And Bernardine 



^ St. Bernardine's leimoni contam lomc curiout detaili concerning theie 
eccentricitici. liitit tspecinlly Lt Fredidt V^Sg^l di 5'. 'Bp-vfrdma, edict da 
Luciano Banchi, Vol. II, Trtdka ttigeiima ttrtm, 

" ** Tutfa rdbits Gutljhlvn et GibtUiAvrUm uiifat incaluerni ttt ctfKntu hurrert 
mmm atfrmtmB languim madtra tialh. " ( Firit J-tt'c of St. Btrnardj ne, publithed 
by the fiullandials.) 
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too had witnessed ihem^^ — witnessed thein with compassion. 
It was to heal these terrible wounds that he left his 
monastery, prepared to wander through the length and 
breadth of Italy, and to proclaim that message of faith, of 
penance, and of peace, of which the actual state of the 
land sufficiently proved the crying nced.^ 



U 

St. Bernardine decided to enter on his missionary life in 
Milan, where he arrived towards the close of the year 1417. 
It was indeed a daring enterprise to open his campaign by 
attacking such a stronghold, one of the most prominent 
i cities in the peninsula. For although Milan could not be 
'said to vie with Florence in the domain of either art or 
literature, the Milanese being less refined in taste, more pro- 
vincial in manner, and less polished in speech, and regarded, 
therefore, by the Tuscans in a somewhat similar light to 
that in which the Athenians viewed the Boetians, yet Milan, 
the capital of opulent Lombardy, was not only a rich city, 
but both on account of her history and of her strategical 
position at the foot of the Alps, whose gates^ so to speak, 
she could open or shut at will, was a place of great political 
importance. No wonder, then, that the city was termed the 
key to the Italian peninsula. During the Middle Ages in 

1 a Piftttnti leiuie campatieni^ asmmptll in DfojidudAy eaefiit, et remttas urbes, tt 
ttca Itiiigniaj ac f/ravltiiias peragrandif vitia et vinttici, fieenam et gioriam,^Mii>tii 
tirlnimlWfft" (LoC, tit.) 
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the days of republican munictpalides, Milan occupied the 
first pkce m the famous League of Lombardy, since wlieii 
the Visconti, while depriving the citizens of many ancient 
liberties, had yet raised the town to the capital of a great 
and powerful State. The Visconti were indeed a strange 
Titan race, recalling by their crimes the days of the worst 
of the Caesars, yet withal shrewd and daring politicians, 
skilful administrators and lordly princes, knowing how to 
keep pace with royalty itself, to which by marriage they 
had frequently allied themselves. Not over-venturesotne 
in personally attacking the foe they had challenged to the 
combat, they were versed at directing the cotidsttkri from 
behind the taJl palisades of their entrenched palaces- The 
disordered state of the land, moreover, emboldened them 
to dream of reigning over the greater part of Italy, and at 
times they actually succeeded in extending their dominion 
not only over Lombardy, Piedmont and a portion of 
Venetia, but also over Genoa, Pisa, Siena, Bologna, 
Perugia and Assist. A precarious dominion truly, which, 
established in a few years by some man of genius like 
Giovanni Galeazzo, would melt into thin air in as few 
months, after his death ! The Milanese had certainly to 
snfi'er under a fierce despotism which treated their rights, 
their goods, their lives, and the honour of their wives and 
daughters alike cavalierly. But although at times they lost 
patience with their rulers, as, for instance, in I4I2, when 
a certain Giovanni Maria Visconti was murdered in church, 
because, to gratify a personal whim, he had suffered the 
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townsfolk to be devoured by dogs specially trained for the 
purpose, nevertheless no serious attempt was ever made by 
the Milanese to regain their lost liberty. For, in the main, 
they had grown used to the Visconti, were dazzled by their 
state, flattered by the thought of the power they had ac- 
quired, and grateful for the materia! prosperity thence 
accruing to the city. And though such sentiments were 
scarcely calculated to raise the public moral tone, yet in 
spite of all this corrupting influence the Milanese ever 
retained that strong religious sense, ready to be called out 
by any words of apostolic fervour, doubtless bequeathed to 
them by the great St. Ambrose, to whose memory, through 
the ups and downs of time, Milan had clung with a grate- 
ful tenacity, 

In the year I417 the Duchy of Milan was in the hands 
of Philip Maria Visconti, the last of that name, a man who 
seems to have inherited all the vices of his race. Gloomy, 
crafty and deceitful, he was likewise cruel and treacherous, 
quick to destroy the human tool he had utilized for his own 
ends, fearful and distrustful of every one, with the excep- 
tion of his astrologer, confining himself within his castle 
walls, beyond which he never believed his life secure. 
Thanks, howeverj to the skilfulness with which his wily 
intrigues had been conducted, he had acquired a dominion 
second only to that of Giovanni Galeazzo himself. 

To Milan, Bernardine now came as a complete stranger, 
confining himself with characteristic modesty to preaching 
in the churches that were of merely secondary importance, 
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then only on days ■when it was customary to preach 
there. We have an account of his first sermons from 
Maphseus Vegius, one of the saint's biographers, who was 
himself among the hearers, being, as he tells us, twelve 
years old and at school at Milan when Bernardine first 
came there. The old professor who taught young Vegius 
grammar took such a liking for our saint's preaching, and 
to attract his pupils' attention to the new preacher would 
so frequently extol the eloquence of " the good little 
Brother so wretchedly clad," protesting ''never to have 
seen his equal," that the scholars gradually began to share 
the admiration of their master. Thus little by little did the 
preacher's renown grow and prosper, till after only a few 
months he was invited to preach the daily Lenten sermons 
of the year 1418 in the principal church of the city. 

The first of these Lenten sermons was marked by an 
incident that drew widespread attention upon Bernardine. 
As he was pursuing the aubject of his discourse, suddenly, 
to the great surprise of his hearers, he broke off, and 
seemed for some seconds wrapt in a kind of ecstasy, after 
which he came down from the pulpit without attempting 
even to renew the thread of his sermon. On his return to 
the monastery he was, as may be imagined, besieged with 
questions, to which he at first refused to make any reply. 
At lengthj however, yielding to the entreaties of his 
brethren, he said, " At that moment I saw my sister Tobia,* 



• Tobia, contm of Bernnrdinc, w»i one of the pioui women ahov* men- 
liontd who tended him In bii childhood. 
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whom I ever revered as a mother, breathe her last, and her 
soul clothed in immortality wing ks flight to heaven." But 
no sooner was this noised abroad than a messenger was at 
once dispatched to Siena to inquire into the facts of the 
case,^ and he returned with the answer that Tobia had died 
a holy death on the very day and at the very hour that 
Bernardine had discontinued his sermon. After this the 
crowd naturally gathered more eagerly than ever to hearken 
to the words of one favoured with such extraordinary 
visions. No mere curiosity was, however^ the result, for 
so many conversions followed that Maphaeus Vegius, in 
order to give us some idea of the numbers who flocked to 
church for confession, likens them to ants, concurrehant ad 
eccleslas insiar formkarum. 

Bernardine was not suffered to leave Milan till he had 
promised to return for next year's Lenten station. And in 
the meantime he was busy preaching the word of God, 
according to some of his biographers in Liguria and 
Piedmont, according to others in Emilia and Venetia. His 
second Lenten course in Milan was even more successful 
than the first, so that contemporary writers describe the 
whole population of the great city leaving their houses to 
gather in crowds around the pulpit,' 

At this time Bernardine did not restrict himself to his pub- 
lic ministry, but strove to make himself all things to all men. 

' Was thii messeng^er tent by the inhibitariti of Milan, or by Duke 
Philippo Maria f Upon this point his biographers do not tgree. 

^ " Teu tivicas Uia^ fuae innumcTa fi6f.uk cemfileia tit, tjusii etitdat udiiut mis, ut 
kuHC iiiriut Mnctum omflttttTfistw, iiidthftm:" (BeraabKus StneniU.) 
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And his celebrity 
if he had been the most obscure religious. He never refused 
to discuss spiritual matters with any one who demanded his 
help, when he would always suit his words to the needs of 
each particular soul] and show as much zeal for the salvation 
of one fellow-creature ae for the conversion of a whole 
population. With the erring sheep he would, indeed, ' 
tenderly remonstrate, ever ready to enfold it in the warm 
embrace of a charity as untiring as it was winning and 
inventive,* and even notorious sinners met with a kindly 
reception at his hands, for though, in his public capacity, 
he could denounce sin in a manner to strike terror into the 
hearts of his audience, yet in private he was none the leas 
affable and gentle with the individual sinner.^ Adverse 
alike to impatience and anger, gloom and melancholy, the 
Minorite habit had detracted nothing from his natural 
amiability, brightness and gaiety of disposition. Thus 
JEjie&5 Sylvius remarks that our saint's countenance was 
never sad unless he was sorrowing over some public crime, 
adding that he always loved a joke, which we likewise find 
corroborated in a sermon by the Minorite Michefe da 
Milano, who had known Bernardine in his youth. "He 

I ** ;^^ miitui ttlBjit inter ffivatai actimtt saluli ^mrunnum^vt fimjalthat ; nunt 
iattoKt, nunc mtntni^ nimc fttn tua ^utm^m ionditknt emtHdani" (Maphxui 
Vcgits*.) 

* "/» HgltUo virt ttrrthilit vititrtmi Jitrstatttr, m ijantiJinna tanvtrmfitmt tit 
aff^hiiii tt grat'iig plenui tit ^tutii Angilui Dei piitarsttir,'" (fiernabiEui Senensis.) 
y£( inm fmiliti CHOtlmm ctimina actthistimt arpirety frivmim., tsmtn istmintm 
ttfljiwn, iftat ttimm doMtttlcti tt inftritnt, niii dtdtlttr argntrit." (Mtphi^ui 
Vegiui.) 
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was very bright," he says, " always joyous and gay." Fra 
Michele, moreover, continues to relate how a religious, 
somewhat rigid and narrow in his views, had taken scandal 
at Bernardine's gaiety of heart till he observed the miracles 
worked by the saint's relics after death, when, struck with 
repentance, he visited the body so as to make public 
atonement.! 

Gaiety was not only a characteristic of the Sienese, 
but also thoroughly in accordance with the teaching and 
example of St, Francis, who looked upon sadness as one^ 
of the greatest spiritual evils, raising joyousness to the 
rank of a monastic virtue, on a level with chastity and 
obedience itself. Moreover, he held that amiability and 
what he styled *' courtesy" added to the lustre of charity. 
"Brother," said he one day to a novice, "why such a 
doleful countenance ? Have you committed a sin ? Well, 
if so, that is a matter concerning God and your own soul. 
Betake yourself to prayer. But before me and the brethren 
let there always be a holy and pleasing joyousness on your 
countenance, for it is unbecoming that one in the service of 
God should wear a gloomy and sullen mien." Nay, at one 
of the general chapters of the order he caused the follow- 
ing instructions to be posted up in large letters : ♦* Let the 
brethren ever avoid appearing morose, sad, or melancholy, 
as are hypocrites, but let them, on the contrary, be ever 
joyful in the Lord, amiable, gracious and gay at all times as 

' Ciifcut 'Frtdkht a Mtmacht, publiihcd by Fra Mtrcellino da Civezia (Prato, 
iXgl}, p. 109. 
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is right aDd fitting." Thus in this, as in all other matters, 
Bernard! ne proved his filial attachment to the saint of 
Assist. 



m 

Bernardine had entered Milan unknown and a stranger, 
he left it a celebrity. From that time forth, indeed, various 
cities contended for the honour of harbouring him and. 
hearing his voice, so that from 1419 to 1422 we find him 1 
preaching in various towns in Lombardy — -notably at Ber- ', 
game, Como, Mantua, Cremona, Piacenza, Crema and | 
BresciaJ He travelJed from place to place, remaining no- I 
where above a few weeks, preaching daily and giving himself 1 
not a moment's respite. " Semper docenr" runs the vigorous 
account of an ancient biography, " semper instans, semper itt- 
sudanSf semper ad Dei anwrem omnium anhms ittcitam" And 
these journeys were all made on foot. One of his in- 
cidental difficulties arose from the vehement desire of the 
inhabitants of some of the villages he traversed to detain 
him longer.* Yet preaching the Gospel to these humble 
country folk constituted his delight, and his style then be- 
came simple, familiar and abounding in imagery so as to 
suit their capacity.^ In the towns the crowds assembled 

' It ii only b)' putting; together the information gleaned ffaoi Tanotii Con- 
temparaiy bto^raphiei that a Fairly exact idea of hit tour of preaching' can be 
obtained. Some iJflte», however, still remain uncertain, though the*e are matter* 
of tnitlL importance. 

• " Itaqtic" Myt Bernabem Senenii*, " tihi dificU trmt grtiptm ftr tffiJa tt 
vUfai zaliniaaiHt hahtrt" 

' He ipoke to thena, according to the teiCimony of Beraabteui, ^ein modi tt 
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to hear him were at times so great, that it became necessary 
to erect a pulpit on the market-place, the men of the audi- 
tory being separated from their women-folk by a rope or 
canvas stretched across the square. Like St. Vincent 
Ferrer, also, he usually preached at dawn, after having 
previously said Mass. His hearers, so as to ensure them- 
selves standing room, would arrive beforehand, many com- 
ing from far distant villages, children carried on the 
shoulders of their fathers, or borne in their mothers' arms. 
The sermons often lasted three or four hours, nothing un- 
usual in those days when the Minorites would seem to have 
forgotten the injunction to preachers left by St. Francis in 
his rule and recommending " brevity of discourse" in imita- 
tion of the Ijord, " Who abbreviated His discourse upon 
earth." Yet Bernardine's zeal was proof against all fatigue. 
Once during the vintage, at Cremona, he decided to preach 
at night time, and he himself assures us that " by day- 
break he had already preached for four hours." ^ But 
however lengthy his sermons might be, they were listened 
to, says jEneas Sylvius, with " incredible attention," Nor 
did the preacher ever fail to stimulate and rivet the minds 
of his hearers by his happy choice of subjects and the 
variety of their treatment, as well as by the charm of his 
occasional digressions, These, we are assured by Maphaeus 
Vegius, grew the more plentiful on great feast-days, and 
in proportion to the number and fixed character of his 

' Lt Ptedieht XJoigari di San 'Btmardindf tditt da Luciano BancbL, Vol. I, 
p. 2gS, 3S6. 
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audieoce. He would then cease to adhere to aay special 
scheme, but pass rapidly from one idea to another, allowing 
his naturally pleasant fancy free playj and allying quaint 
imagery to the gravest thoughts, in order to interest and 
enliven his hearers, and so captivate their attention. 

While possessed of singular sweetness, his voice was 
the same time clear, distinct and sonorous, penetrating anc 
far-reaching, adapting itself with marvellous flexibility to 
all the multiple exigencies of oratory, to the tendering of 
thoughts by turn simple and lofty, tragic and gay, poignant 
and witty. ^ Contemporary writers are, indeed, untiring in 
their praise of his pr&nunticstw — a tribute fully appreciable 
only by such as are familiar with the musical sound of 
Italian on Tuscan lips. And this melodious utterance was J 
said to have a supernatural origin, for not long after his/ 
profession, when he first began to preach, his voice was so 
hoarse that he was by several persons declared incapable of i 
public speaking. Hearing which, the yoting friar betook i 
himself to prayer, beseeching God to cure this impediment, 
if preaching were indeed his vocation. And lo ! in answer 
to this petition a ball of lire descended on his tongue and 
henceforth his utterance was perfectly distinct. This charm 
of delivery was accompanied by so lucid and vivacious a 
gesticulation of the kind peculiar to Italians, that the drift 

' '• Srrma ftiriu ae liiiu^idui, viX wnt/rg^ ^randia lattra^ potent cum rttonantittimA 
VQ(t «r0thf twn diitii et tuavis turn etiam triitit tt gravity et ita fitxiiilit, itt earn 
fuatmrnfut velltt/aaU contvrfiurfi." (BcrBjibleUi SentnilJ.) *' A"?* Itnit, iUrg^ 
lOKtra, ditiinctaf txjiliiata^ atidoy ptnttranif fr/ttiit, tedtutdtiitif tUvata atqtu tffltax 
ituS." (iVf;)fliKu> Vigius.) 
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of his sermons could practicaHy be understood even by 

such as were too far oiF to catch his words. ^ And yet this 

vivacity of gesture in nowise impaired that innate dignity 

of manner which sufficed to ensure him respect and \'enera- 

tion.^ At this time, too, he still retained something of that 

youthful beauty of form and feature,' destined by dint of 

fatigue and austerity to dwindle from year to year, untU 

his face became finally drawn and wrinkled, giving him 

an appearance of extreme asceticism, an impression still 

I further enhanced by the sordid poverty of his clothing. So 

\ mortified, indeed, was his exterior that those who saw him 

ishortly afterwards at Bologna declared him to be the living 

image of St. Francis.'' 

The fame of his miracles, which soon spread far and 
wide, contributed not a little to the increase of our 
preacher's renown. Nor must the reader take it amiss if, 
among such a number of prodigies, we are forced to select 
and to confine our attention to one in particularj that, 
namely, alleged to have taken place in the year 1420, while 



5 Maphstus Vegiu*, after *peaking of hi* gestures, tdYa,"^ihtu ada mirt 
nslvrie muntre va}th«t^ ut niquisquam ilium ifuamvis iisetus aiqut smni arte in- 
ttructttt mimut ant tint." 

' One of hi& biographer* insiits on the fact that his wordi were never 
riiiiculi, 

* ** Fulcira/adtf" layi. Bcrnabieu^ "atfue aspeciu fuidem vemiandS, Map- 
hseui VEgiui (Jcjcribel him as ''■'Utntiitm eris^ ietitia maituif tutiusqat decor 

* ** Sardiiiiii trat eoi-fxirtt ejui amictai, mira jtjuttiii cmttratte macieifatferitatim 
ac riglditatem iindique iftiraai indoltif tta at qui eum airntrcitt^ heasum ifium Fran- 
dirum « -vidert fut^tnt." Sigoniu«, De Bpiuaph Somniaiiibus, Lib. IV, quoted 
by Wadding, Vol X, p. 71. 
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Bernardiae was preaching at Mantua, •■ and where, in order 
to get from the convent at which he was staying to the 
town where he was to preach, he had to cross over a sheet 
of water. On one occasion, we are told, being in a great 
hurry to begin his sermon, he begged the boatman to row 
him across for love. The latter, however, who suspected 
the friar of secretly carrying some money about him, 
demanded payment. In vain did Bernardine seek to con- 
vince him of his entire destitution, and to propitiate him 
by dwelling on the impatience which must be seizing his 
waiting audience ; the boatman once and for all refused to 
serve him gratis. Then the saint turning towards the friar 
who accompanied him, said to him, " Brother, have you 
entire trust in the Lord?" ''Certainly," was the reply. 
*' Will you imitate exactly what I am about to do.^" was 
the next query. " Tes," said the friar. Whereupon, 
Bernardine, spreading out his mantle on the face of the 
waters and stepping thereon together with his companion, 
they both fell on their knees and, with eyes and hands 
raised supplicatingly towards heaven, gained the opposite 
shore so rapidiy that, when they were already on dry land, 
the boat was still only midway across the lake. And those 
who beheld this wonderful scene from the skiff and from 
the shore, confounded at the sight, prayed aloud. "The 
account of this wonderful miracle," says one of the saint's 
biographers, " I have from the lips of an old priest who 
had struck up a great friendship with Bernardine in his 

' Several of hit biogripheri iniitt oa pJicing thii miracle in the yciir 142J. 
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youth and who, with hU own eyes, had seea him waliding 
on the water." 

Far from repeating the same set sermons without paying 
attention to the specific needs of the assembly he addressed, 
Bernardine, on the contrary, never failed to suit the matter 
of his discourse to the wants of his hearers, so that he 
came to be compared to a doctor who modifies his prescrip- 
tion in accordance with the patient's disease. Thus we find 
our saint, during this his first visit to Lombardy, constantly 
inveighing against those Guelf and Ghibelline factions, 
which had been the cause of bloodshed and strife not only 
in the more prominent towns, but likewise in hamlets and 
country villages. Such was the party strife at Bergamo 
and in the neighbouring heights that, according to the 
words of an old chronicle, "murder was the undisputed 
master from whose clutches neither old men nor women and 
children could escape, while no species of cruelty was left 
unemployed." * At Brescia, indeed, Guelfs and Ghibellines 
not only massacred one another by turns, holding the flesh 
of the victims up for sale, but they succeeded in wresting a 
permit from John Maria Visconti authorizing them to pro- 
secute their feuds and to commit all manner of crime 
during the space of six months. 

It was on such troubled waters as these that Bernardine 
came to pour oil by proclaiming that doctrine of fraternal 
peace which the followers of St. Francis, true to his teach- 

1 Marcui Antanim Boaaliut, in Comminterih dt it'ua tt gtith Santturiini 
Sergsmatam, 
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ing, had never ceased to inculcate as the only elHcacious 
remedy for such predominaDt discord. For had h not been 
one of the last acts of the Poverello^s life to compose an 
additional stanza to his •* cantico dej Sole" in pr^se of 
those animated by a spirit of peace and of forgiveness, and 
had not the mere recitation of these lines sufficed to put an 
end to civil war within his native town? And had not 
"peace, peace, for the love of Christ crucified" been St. 
Catherine of Siena's device at the close of the fourteenth 
century ? 

To assuage passions so deadly he had to resort to many 
skilful manoeuvres dictated by his untiring zeal, artfully 
coaxing and bringing his hearers round to a saner frame of 
mind before openly upbraiding them. And yet, despite 
these persevering elforts, he was by no means invariably 
successful ; in some places, such as Como, his words failed 
altogether to take effect. As a rule, however, his preach- 
ing was productive of at least a temporary reconciliation, 
when factionary emblems were eiFaced from the walls and 
when charitable sodalities arose in place of party leagues. 
At Bergamo and at Brescia his success was complete,^ and 
so great was the renown of the reconciliation effected by 
the saint between the hostile cities of Treviglio and 
Caravaggio that the expanse between the two towns 
where he had preached on the occasion was long known as 



■ BeriiabKu* Seaeaiit in (peakidg oi Bruda, layt : " Ptrjidiuima ac in- 
durMmimm tarum cvtiuetuJa corru^atum fiartmnif mhiiiw laa dntim ft rtmtanti 
vtri« /itnditui tltltta tu'* 
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" the field of ■ 



Later 



in a sermon to the Sienese, 

dwelling on the salutary effect of his words at Crema, he 
tella us how, in consequence of civil dissensions, a number 
of the citizens had been exiled. In this instance Bernardine 
relates how he began by prudently confining himself to the 
question of morals in general until, having thereby won 
the people's confidence, they came one by otie to seek his 
advice, and only then did he begin to go more into detail. 
" And yet," he continues, " while preaching to the best of 
my ability, I left the main work to God and to themselves. 
Thus it occurred to me, during one of my sermons, to 
dwell on that great cry for vengeance sent up by persecuted 
righteousness before the throne of God, which words of 
mine so awoke the people's conscience that they convened 
a meeting whereat presided marvellous unanimity and at 
which it was decided that those who had been banished 
might return. Afterwards, on leaving Crema, at a village 
about ten miles off, X chanced to light upon one of the 
exiles, who possessed property at Crema to the value of 
about forty thousand florins, and who asked me ' what was 
the general state of affairs ? ' To which I replied : ' By 
God's grace, you shall return to your home, for I myself 
have witnessed their good intentions.' He, however, only 
laughed my words to scorn. But when, shortly afterwards, 
a messenger came with the tidings that he was free to 
return home at will, his joy at the news was such that he 
could neither eat, nor drink, nor sleep. He came to me, 
joy intercepting his speech j and in this state he remained 
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before his return to Crema. And lo ! 
when he got back to his house, he found his old enemy 
awaiting him, who no sooner caught sight of him than he 
ran forward to embrace him and to carry him off to sup 
with him. Andt while he was at table, another man who 
had appropriated his house hastened to remove his goods 
and chattels, taking care, however, to leave the exile's 
things tinmolested. Nay, one, who was in possession of 
many of the latter's goods, lost no time in restoring them to 
the owner, so that in this way he regained his bed, his 
coffers, his cooking utensils, his casks of wine, and his 
money, and was able that same night to be reinstalled in his 
old home and sleep In his own bed surrounded by his old 
possessions. And with what joy was both his furniture 
and clothing given up to him, while shortly after came the 
owners of his horses and cattle with beaming countenances, 
saying : * Behold, your oxen, your asses and your sheep [ ' 
And this went on until he found himself once more in 
possession of all his goods. And the like good fortune 
befell the other exiles. Nay, I believe that on this account, 
God has safeguarded that district from many perils, for, 
several other towns following the good example set by 
Crema, that region is now one of the most flourishing in 
the whole of Lombardy."^ 

It was during these first years of his missionary career, 
though the precise date is hard to ascertain, that St. Ber- 

^ Lt Predicie folgari di Siin Bamirdim, tdit* da Luciano Banchi, Vol. I, 
f, z8j et iff. 
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nardine preached in Liguria and Piedmontj especially at 
Tortona, Castelnuovo and Alexandria, where his meeting 
with St. Vincent Ferrer had taken place. The inhabi- 
tants of these towns he found strangely perturbed by the 
preaching of a Dominican, Manfred by name, a pious and 
j cultivated friar, though one of unsound judgment and fan- 
Itastic imagination, who was going about proclaiming the 
'immediate coming of Antichrist. This idea was not only 
prevalent at the time of the Great Schism, when many 
devout men held such a scandalous state of things to be a 
sure indication of the proximity of the last day, but it had 
been likewise sanctioned by St, Vincent Ferrer, who, by 
asserting the judgment to be at hand and the birth of 
Antichrist to have already taken place, aimed at inducing 
his petrified audience to do penance. Thus Manfred was 
not without a precedent for the awful prognostications he 
addressed to the citizens of Alexandria and the neighbour- 
ing towns, and which so transformed this part of the world, 
that, at his word, men and women, to the number of 
about four hundred, left their homes, and formed them- 
selves into a sodality of penitents, which followed the 
preacher about from place to place, leading, it must be 
admitted, the most exemplary life. Among other fallacies, 
indeed, Manfred maintained that, in view of the peril to 
salvation entailed by this speedy advent of Antichrist, a 
husband or wife was free to dissolve his or her marriage 
bond, even without mutual consent, in order the better to 
prepare by a life of exclusive prayer and penance for the 
great crisis at hand. 
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Informed of these proceedings, Bernardine deemed it his 
dnty to combat, both oraJIy and by his pen, doctrines so 
replete with terror and so antagonistic to the Franciscan 
spirit of love, peace and joy,' In fact, he even went so 
far as to draw the attention of the inquisitor of Alexandria 
and of the Dominican superior-general towards this novel 
sect — an act which, while posssbJy hindering the further 
disaemination of the obnoxious tenets, did not succeed in 
triumphing over the founder's blind obstinacy or that of 
his disciples, who had followed thetr master to Bologna, 
Florence and Rome to await the coming of Antichrist in 
prayer and penance. Nay, even the Pope's endeavour to 
disperse and make them return to their homes proved 
futile, while several peuitents fell a prey to hallucinations. 
In any case, the prominent part played by Bernardine in 
the opposition sufficed to kindle the wrath of Manfred's 
partisans against him, and their acts of vengeance we shall 
later on have cause to refer to. 



' In one of Bernardint'i lennonk, delivered at SleiM in 1417, the foUowing 
pMiage occur«;^ — "It ha» oft«n been taid, and I, m my ^outh, kave mytelt' heard 
it uid, tliat the Antichriit wsa Lorn. But Wai he not •Iread)' (aiii tP b« born 
in the ity* of the apoitlei and in those of St. Bernard i And the tame hjii 
been repeated to-da]r — ani3 wai it not only jome lime ago ipok^ii of ai a 
certainty i Oh ! what folly animates thoie who pretend to divine thinjg 
which God dci«t not with them to know. Who among us can kiiow luch 
R thing t Kot a creature alive can know it, since Cod, Chriit Jeiui, did nflt 
reveal it to hit diadplei, *nd even Christ, a» man, could not know it«" Lt 
Tnditiit FeSg^ri tit San Btrtiardiito, tttite da Luciano Battchi, Vol. I, p. 68. The 
Mme idea oecura in another ««rman, Vol. II, p. \f^. 
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IV 

In the year 1422 we find our saint amid quite other 
surroundings, the renown of his preaching having pene- 
trated as far as Venice and aroused Venetian curiosity, 
Venice, then at the pinnacle of its power and prosperity, 
living in blissful ignorance of the death-blow which the 
discovery of America was ere long to deal at its proud pre- 
eminence, is unique among Italian towns as regards its 
history and destiny, its traditions and specific genius, and 
even as regards its external aspect. For although, owing 

Ito its constant acquisition of new territory, Venetia had 
Gome to be regarded as one of the most prominent of 
Italian States, and had, as a natural consequence, been led 
to take part in the political dissensions of the Peninsula, 
nevertheless, as a commercial and colonizing power, it 
was markedly oriental in character. Hence the conser- 
I vatism underlying its aristocratic institutions, and contrast- 
ing so oddly with the revolutionary radicalism of towns 
like Milan, Florence, Siena and Bologna, Less speedily 
enthralled than these by the spirit of the Renaissance, 
Venice had, moreover, clung with greater tenacity to the 
heroic, austere and mystic ideal of bygone days. Fifteenth- 
century Venice, wherein faith was still allied to patriotism, 
must, indeed, be held totally distinct from the more 
familiar city of the sixteenth century replete with pagan 
voluptuousness, and which Paul Veronese has immortalized 
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on the ceiling of one of the halls of the palace of the 
Doges. These two phases of Venetian history are, in 
fact, as opposed as a Bellini Madonna is to a Titian Venus ! 
So fervent^ indeed, was Venice at the time of which we/ 
write that, fifty years after our saint's visit, the Frenchl 
Ambassador Commines, struck with amazement at such 
splendour, not only declared it to be "the most proaperons 
city he had ever seen," but furthermore added, " It is like- 
wise the best regulated, and that wherein divine service is 
performed with most solemnity." 

To citizens mercifully protected from the scourge of 
Guelf and Ghibeiline contention Bernardine had no need to . 



dwell on the virtue of peace and concord as he had done in 
Lombardy, but, apt as ever at suiting his words to his^ 
audience, in this city of merchants he treats of commercej 
and, while commending its pursuit,^ draws attention to th 
moral laws which should preside over it, exemplifying i: 
detail the various licit and illicit forms of gain.- By thii 
means he held both the nobles and the lower classes riveted 
to the pulpit for several consecutive months. And yet this 
personal ascendancy he employed only to urge the people 
to found a Cistercian monastery and a hospital for the 
plague-stricken on two of the neighbouring islands. No 
wonder that his stay in Venice became a bright spot in his 
memory, so that, in the course of a sermon to the Sienese, 



^ ** Men^iurtm s^aeiiuime lauJavit." (BenubKui,) 

t (< QulJ lit AMeifym taiaiiJa, vtndtttdty Ht ttiigit CMitiantfkm pfrmiini^ 
mti." \Ikd,) 
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we find him evoking that enchanting spectacle of a floating 
city, and of those countless ships and galleys, canoes and 
gondolas of motley form and shape which sailed Venetian 
seas.^ Above all, however, he recalls his amazement at the 
concord reigning within its walls ; nor did Venice fail to 
become in his eyes the pattern for all cities rent by civil 
strife.2 

After leaving Venice Bernardine tarried some time longer 
on Venetian territory, making a more lengthy stay in the 
towns and a shorter one in the country villages he passed 
on his way. At Verona, where he preached in the cathe- 
dral from I November, 1422, till 17 January, I425, his 
arrival was heralded by rumours of a stupendous miracle. 
At a short distance from the town, namely, the dead body 
of a man had been discovered underneath a tree, where he 
had met his death by accident only a short time previously, 
at the sight of which the saint was alleged to have betaken 
himself to prayer and thus to have obtained the resurrection of 
the dead to life. The Veronese gave proof of their esteem 
"for the preacher by issuing a decree at his entreaty, accord- 
ing to which the commemorative games hitherto held on 
the first Sunday after Ash Wednesday were in future to 
take place before the beginning of Lent. At Vicenza, 
where he tarried from 16 April to 30 June, 1423, the 
concourse of people assembled to hear him was so great 

1 hi Tredkh Valgftri d) San 'BfrnordinB, editf da Lucjutii) BsncHi, Vol. I, 

p. J84, 

" IMd., Vol. II, p. 17. 
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that he was compelled to address them> on feast-days, in 
the market-place, where some twenty to thirty thousand 
persons were congregated around the pulpit, and afterwards 
wended their way in huge processions through the town. 
Traces are likewise to be found of our saint's visits to 
Bassano, Treviso and to a place designated by the old 
chronicler as Virunum, apparently identical with the present 
Friesach in Illyria^ a place situated on the outskirts of the 
Venetian territory, where St. Bernardine not only pacified 
bloody strife, but caused a bonfire to be made of all hostile 
badges and emblems,' and where his memory was long and 
fervently cherished. In the September of 1423 we find 
him preaching in another mountainous part, at fielluno, 
which had sent two of its most influential citizens to entreat 
him to come to their assistance in pacifying a town where 
party strife was as rife as ever it had been in Lombardy, 
Not only the public archives, but even private houses 
could there produce lists on which M the city families 
were enrolled, categorized according to the faction to which 
they belonged — a device intended to assist the memory of 
the temporarily reigning party to the detriment of that 
momentarily dethroned. 

Received with open arms by the people and by the town 
officials, who lost 00 time in having a pulpit erected on the 
largest square of the place, Bernardine began, according to 
bis wont, by a skilful circumvention of the burning topic, 
until the day for battle came, when his words were so io- 

' " F/ammi (BniHitftlls ^(itiftrfi er4miiui. ..." 
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cisive that the citizens resolvedj after solemn deliberation 
and as a pledge of confirmed peace, to destroy all the 
gbnoxious lists. A brief stay at Fekre hereupon brought 
our saint's tour through Veneria to a close. 

It was in the course of these sermona delivered at 
Venice, and iu the cities of Venetia, that Bernardine's zeal 
for the propagation of devotion to the holy name first 
began openly to assert itself,^ This devotion, which may 
[be said to date back to the PauliDe saying, *' In nomine Jesu 
\omne gmu fectatur,^^ had been specially fostered by the 
[Franciscan order. We find St. Francis of Assisi making 
it the theme of many pious exhortations, while, according 
to the testimony of the most reliable of his biographers, 
the holy name never crossed the Povere/Io'j lips without his 
Toice faltering as though he were inwardly entranced by 
a heavenly melody. Nor was his example lost on St. Bona- 
venture, the author of a leaflet, De lattde mellifltd nom'mis Jesu. 
Bernardjne was, therefore, no iDHOvator in striving to re- 
kindle popular fervour towards a devotion which, though 
heretofore greatly in vogue, had, in his day, been cast 
somewhat into the shade. In his sermons our saint was 
for ever extolling the beauty and majesty, the mystery and 
efficacy of the name of Jesus, and in order outwardly to 
embody the sentiments of piety he sought to instil into 
their hearts we find him calling upon his hearers to inscribe 



^ According to Wadding, Bcrnardme's &m meatioa of this his favaurice 
theme had occuiri^il aX Florence, in the pear 14.17, but buried as he then wai in 
ohtcurity, hia worde had taken no wideipread effiect. 
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the holy name or one of its customary abbreTtations^ on 
the walls alike of pubik buildings and of private houses. 
He himself had adopted the monogram I.H.S.j^ which he • 
loved to see surrounded by a circle of golden rays. And \ 
the adoption of this symbol he deemed particularly oppor- : 
tune in a land so overrun by paganism, since he hoped to • 
see the same substituted for the Guelf and Ghibelline; 
emblems with which the walls then literally swarmed, and' 
so to set an outward seal on inward peace of heart. And ' 
the practice was adopted, and spread like wildfire through- 
out Venetia, where both oiHcials and private individuals 
vied with one another in everywhere printing or carving the 
sacred monogram,,* encircled by rays, until it finally became 
significant of BerQardiQe's passage and of the popular assent 
to his word. 



' Thci« ibbrcviationi date from the earliett injt of Chrirtlaaitjf, when we 
tUttiy meet with either the tetter I or the ktter* I.H. or I.H,E., (ifui/yme 
'lijvSvi, oa Eoini and medili, white the Latin vcrijon of the irlyfiOf C , slto occun 
in the form of I.C, or I.H.C. Later on^ the I.H. 5. or lii.S. leemi to have 
eome into use, the Latin i havitig been erroneoutly mbdituted for the H, the 
^pitil of the Greclc letter -ijrrtL. It it intereiting ta note that it wai owing to 
thit ifTa that the holjr name wai generally throughout the Middle Agei tpelt 
thu5, yinm. Oa the tomb of St. Colette, whoit deith occurred in 1+47, we 
find it written Jhi-Chriu. St. Ignatiui and the Je«utt Order later oa adopted 
our taiDt'i monogrami I<H,5. 

* Thwe three letteri were written in Gothic tetters, the I partially re- 
lemblin^ the V. The H wti generally lurmcunted by a tiny crou. 

* " Ntmtn Drnnini mitri yetu Ckritti tanium hirmTevitf f»t«d emntt fifuii t^mt^ 
teruM, lum tanttorum templh^ turn frivatit damiiui, aarti't fuidrm iittteh rutilarttihiit 
radiit namttt wnctum SaSvaiorii aoari farittiimi hrnitratinimr pinrcre, (Bcrrti- 
bteui.) 
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I During the opening months of the year 1424, leai 
I Venetia behind him, Bernardine, at the request of Duke 
I Nicholas d'Este, bent his steps towards Ferrara, Dissolute, 
r crafty and cruel like the rest of his race, over whose vices 
time has indulgently cast a veil of greatness, Nicholas was 
no whit better than his ancestors, who habitually strove to 
oppress and even to contaniinate the clergy — a fact appar- 
ently ill in keeping with his pressing invitation to our saint. 
But he was not the only prince of that day, be it remem- 
bered, who, while himself addicted to a mode of life the 
opposite of devout, yet deemed it advisable to diminish the 
demoralizing effect of his own example by advocating a 
stirring form of mord teaching. AJthough his dominions, 
even after the addition of Modena, were far from reckoning 
among the most prominent of the Peninsula, yet his capital, 
then said to number 100,000 inhabitants, was renowned far 
and wide for the spleodour of its court and the magnificence 
of its public feasts, for its polished elegance of manners and 
I the sumptuous osteutation that reigned within its walls. 
Thus Bernardine here came to dwell on the evils wrought 
by excess of luxury and on the immodesty of apparel which, 
as common to every age as human vanity and female coquetry, 
was nevertheless particularly widespread at the close of the 
Middle Ages as a reaction from the barbarism of the pre- 
ceding age, if at least the tales of Italian and French, German 
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and English chroniclers are to be credited, who abound with 
details of the extravagance of the fashions of the period.^ 
Nor was the topic by any means an infrequent one with 
preachers of the day. St, Vincent Ferrer, for one, had 
often taken it as his theme, as may be gathered from the 
remarks of an old historian who, in speaking of the saint's 
sermons at Angers, observes: "During this month he 
caused the crest of vanity to fall from off the women's 
heads " j and he it was who persuaded the Genoese women 
to adopt the demurely graceful white mantilla worn down 
to the present day. Nor was the campaign against these 
excesses of the period confined to the pulpit, for it was 
equally hotly pursued by the executive, which claimed to 
enercise judicial control over the details of female attire, to 
put a curb on its extravagance, and to regulate even the 
length of trains and the width of sleeves. But these 
measures were as unavailing as such peremptory enactions 
are wont to be,* Not so, however, our saint's words, since 
we read of how Bernardine moved the hearts of the women 
of Ferrara, in restraining their licence, m moderating their 
luxury in the way of dress, and iu imposing fashions more 
in keeping with decency.^ 

1 It ha I been c'icutatnl that lome of tbe gold brocvte dreiMt moit hiTe 
co« roughly from jCi<566 10 jfioKj of our itionry. 

' Manj rr^lationi of thii HeicriptJon are to be found in the architei of 
the nuflf tmall itatei of Ital,3r. See, for initince, at Siena the Tt>lumes entitled 1 
Sftgtit dtiit dtUbtttaioiii dtl caftiglh dttU Caifpana, and likewise, Sfegiig ddlt 
dttibtra-iiani drl comiilhgeairale dtit archivit dtile Riform^Mt di Siena. See alio 
Carlo Fatctti-Fouati'i Castumi Stntii nttia Ktenda mtfa del tceoh JCrV, (Siena, 

* " Effrstn^tam liimtieni maliirum dtrtiili, fmmf^f tttrum IU tfttttlu it gtftu 
wndentvit. (Bernabvui SencDiit.) 
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FeTiara lay on the borders of the papal states, and was 
by no means exempt from the party strife which harassed 
the rest of Italy, During the time of the papal exile in 
Avignon and during that of the Great Schism, iodeed, 
Rome was not only depopulated and ransacked » but was 
a prey to factions and brigandage, while many towns in 
the Patrimony itself, in Umbria, in the Marches and in 
Romagna had even gone so far as to proclaim themselves 
independent republics and principalities. Occasionally, some 
daring cstidottkret of the type of Braccio da Montana, was 
actually bold enough to aim at acquiring part of the papal 
dominions — an attitude summarized by Macchiavelli a 
hundred years later in the observation : " Formerly no 
baronwas insignificant enough not to contemn papal author- 
ity." Indeed, so marked was this antagonism that when 
the papal election of the year l^l"] gave an undisputed 
head to the Church in the person of Martin V, the latter 
had first to remain for three whole years in Lombardy 
before venturing to enter his own dominions, being reduced 
meanwhile to a state of abjection that elicited the gibes 
of the street urchins of Florence as they mockingly followed 
him down the street. Nevertheless, thanks to his ability 
and resolution, Martin lost no time in attempting to regain 
his authority alike by political and by warlike means. Nor 
did he aim merely at the re-establishment of the complex, 
wavering and often contested suzerainty which had sufficed 
his predecessors; on the contrary, he strove to substitute 
a direct and absolute rule in its stead. But a policy with 
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so many past traditions, as well aa foreigo claims and 
encroachments, to contend with, could not possibly be 
successful in a day, and had to undergo many vicissitudes 
until brought to a triumphant issue by the unscrupulous 
ambition of the Borgia family and by the martial valour 
of Pope Julius n. 

Among the towns belonging to the papal states, Bologna 
was noted for its discord and dissensions. At the accession 
of Martin V, indeed, it had gloried in its republic in- 
dependence, and though this had been abolished and the 
city reduced, by sheer force of arms, to its former state 
of allegiance to the Papacy, its submission was very far 
from complete, and we find the Pope forced to quell the 
constant revolts by laying the city under interdict. Politi- 
cal dissensions had still further aggravated the turbulent 
state of public affairs, while the moral tone was lowered 
by the creation and propagation of gambling-tables, where 
men of every age and condition in life played away their 
all and gave themselves up to debauchery. In vain did 
Albergati, the bishop of the diocese and future cardinal, 
one of the purest and noblest priestly figures of the day, 
seek by means of exhortation and rigorous measures to 
stem the tide of iniquity, so that, his every effort having 
failed, he resolved, as a last resource, to solicit the aid 
of the preacher, whose labours in Lombardy and Venetia 
were said to have been attended by such fruitful results. 

Needless to say, Bernardine responded to this appeal and, 
after gathering all necessary information from Albergati 
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as regards the popular trajo of thought, undertook to 
deliver the Lenten course of sermoQS. This was io the 
year 1424. In accordance with his self-prescribed tactics, 
however, it was not until he grew conscious of having 
gained the confidence of his audience, that he forsook 
the path of generalities and announced his intention of 
dealing with the subject of games of hazard. Thus 
notified the people congregated in such numbers, that the 
vast nave of the church of San Fetronio could not contain 
the crowd. A pulpit had to be erected in the open, 
and so great was the force and pathos of the preacher's 
eloquence that he ended by so far uprooting this vice that, 
during the last days of Lent, the gamblers came one by 
one to deposit their gaming implements with the saint, who, 
after amassing a huge quantity of these objects, caused 
them to be made into a great bonfire, which he himself 
kindled amid the applause of the assembled multitude.'- 
There was one class of persons, however, to whom this 
spectacle afForded no kind of satisfaction, and those were 
the card manufacturers and sellers, one of whom came to 
Bernardine with the complaint that he was depriving him 
of his liviug. Whereupon the following conversation is 
reported to have taken place between them. " Have you 
no other trade ? " asked the saint, and, on the other's 
replying in the negative, "Well, then," said Bernardine, 

1 ** Pipalt) ipto apfreianu," Such bonfirel were a common occurrence 
nmang the popular preachrrt of the day, and were called in Itilj aihruciammfi 
dellt vafiith. In French Contemporirj ebronkla they we liltewite nften 
referred 10. 
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** if you do as I bid you, you shall have enough to live 
upon." " Gladly will I do so," was the rejoinder. Where- 
upon the preacher, taking a compass to hand, described a 
circle on a tablet, in the centre of which he drew the 
I.H.S. surrounded by rays, saying to the man: "Go and 
do likewise, and you shall regain your livelihood." The 
card manufacturer did as he was told, and, since the people 
were soon smitten by this novel fashion of honouring the 
holy name, it was not long ere he had made far more profit 
than he had realized by his former business. And this was 
the origin of the tablets destined to figure more than ouce 
in our saint's life. 

Not content with crushing this demoralizing gambling 
craze, Bernardine furthermore strove to allay the spirit of 
faction and of revolt prevalent in Bologna, and though the 
subsequent history of the town forbids our declaring this 
evil tendency to have been entirely undermined, yet our 
saint undoubtedly effected a temporary restoration of peace, 
and, in the words of an old chronicler, " a great calm was for 
a time re-established within the city walls." * 



VI 
The time had now come for Bernardine to return to Tus- 
cany, which he had left, seven years previously, an unknown 
man. During his stay at Bologna he had received a Flor- 

' ** PactfKf ti (mfvrdii inter tivei fdcti^ m^nt traafuillitat a/ifuajnHA in Hrit 
imt^ratM fMf," (ficrnabfui.} 
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entine deputation come to give expression to the general 
longing of the city to hear him preach,^ in consequence of 
which our saint betook himself to Florence in the course 
of the summer of 1424.^ Florence was, at this time 
especially, wholly under the dominion of the Renaissance j 
it was there, in fact, that the new culture destined to spread 
throughout Europe had originated. And nowhere else had 
it so succeeded in moulding the conduct of both public and 
private aifairs. There congregated die Humanists of great- 
est renown, there flourished the greatest artists. In 1424, 
the year of Bernardiae's visit, Brunelleschi was still busy 
over his designs for the cupola of Santa Maria dei Fiori j 
Donatello's martial statue of St, George for the church of 
Orsanmichele was already completed ; and Masolino was at 
work over the frescoes which were to decorate the Brancacci 
chapel and to which Masaccio was to give the finishing 
touch. Among the Florentines of the fifteenth century, 
indeed, this aesthetic delight bequeathed by an artistic and 
literary revival came in a measure to compensate for the loss 
of the keener interest centring in the political upheavals of 
a bygone day. For though Florence, in contrast to the 

^ " .... fumiam avidinimi eum omnti Flartnrini fx^eaabant." (Berna- 

^ Accorcting to the journal of Infessura^ Secretary of the Roman Senate, the 
June of 1424 found Bemardine preaching ia Rome, and on the zist of the 
month 3. great aiiruciataeate dalle v^Kir!i took place in the square an the Capitol. 
This stay in Rome, ho-wevcT, seemi to me difficult to interpose between those 
at Bologna and Florence, so that we have been led ta infer lome confu^on in the 
date. But, a we have already had occ^'ion to remark, the chronology of out 
iajnt'» movements is, in seversl instances, somewhat uncertain. 
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niAJonty of Italian dtieSj was stlil outwardly a republic, yet 
^■t vas so in little more than in name, as slowly but surely, 
and without show of violence, the power of the Medicis 
sapped its remaining privileges. And thus the turbulent 
combative citizens of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
so easily roused to revolt and civil war, came to be extinct, 
and in their place arose a society of merchants and bankers, 
whose counting-houses were distributed in every known 
corner of the globe, and whose sole object in life was the 
acquirement of money and the spending it in accordance 
with the elegant, refined dilettantism of a fastidious, epi- 
curean age. What a thing of a remote past was Florence, 
the sobria e pudka which Dante, two hundred years previously, 
had already mourned as dead ! 
K Yet it must not be inferred herefrom that the Florentines 
^had grown indifferent in religious concerns, for so keen 
had been their appreciation of the blessed John Dominici, 
^nt the beginning of the century, that they had addressed 
a petition to the Pope entreating him to forbid the 
preacher's departure. This Dominici, a preaching friar 
who, in I419, died as Cardinal Archbishop of Ragusa, had, 
Bio the year 1400, fotinded at Fiesole, on a site overlooking 
the Franciscan house whence Bernardine was to embark 
on his missionary career, a Dominican convent destined to 
become a veritable refuge of sanctity, and to cast its lustre 
upon Florence for a considerable length of time. Here 
blessed Laurence of Ripafratta, a luminary in the spiritual 
life, held the office of novice-master, and the same walls 
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witnessed the religious profession of two close friends, all 
but contemporaries, and both destined in later life to attain 
high renown. One of these was Fra Giovanni da Fiesole, 
known to posterity as Fra Angelico, that flowery mystic 
and seer of heavenly visions who seems to have imbibed 
the atmosphere of Assisi during the thirteenth century, 
rather than that of the pagan Renaissance wherein his lot 
was cast. The other was St. Antonioe, who, after pre- 
siding over and reforming a number of convents, finally 
saw the archbishopric of Florence thrust upon him, in 
testimony of popular veneration. Lastly, it was to this 
eame convent at Fiesole that we owe the foundation, in 
1436, of the famous Florentine convent of San Marco, 
whence issued, at the clo^e of the century, that great and 
unfortunate friar, Savonarola, who by his sermons, far 
surpassing Domioici's in renown, and by sheer force of 
virtue and eloquence, was enabled from the steps of the 
pulpit to hold several years' undisputed sway over no 
ascetic medieval town, but over Florence, under Medici 
rule, and reclaimed, as it were, from paganism. 

It is, therefore, by no means surprising that 00 the spot 
where Domtnici had met with so enthusiastic a reception 
and which Savonarola was one day to take by storm» 
Bernard! ne should have encountered an audience alive with 
interest and curiosity. Great success attended the sermons 
preached in the Franciscan church of Santa Croce on the 
crying public evils. " Having found the city in a general 
state of corruption,'* says a Florentine chronicler of the 
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day, "he succeeded, thanks to the good disposition of 
the iohabitants^ in transforming and, so to speak, refounding 
it."* And as at Bologna, so also here in Florence, the 
womeQ came bringing the various adornments of their 
toilet, such as locks of false hair, to the preacher who 
burned them together with gaming implements. On the 
fagade of the church of Santa Croce, moreover, the 
Florentines had the I.H.S. beautifully depicted encircled 
by golden rays, so as to stand, according to the assurance 
of a contemporary, as a perpetual reminder of their high 
estimate of St. fiernardine's preaching.' 

Devotion to the holy name waa, indeed, our saint's 
faTOUrite topic, and a more and more recurring one, as he 
came to regard it as the sovereign means of rekindling 
popular fervour. Thus at Volterra, where he was preach- 
ing the Advent of 1424, we find him introducing a practice, 
destined ere long to give rise to much contest. At the 
dose of his sermoD, namely, he would expose a tablet 
to the veneration of the kneeling multitude whereon he 
himself had painted the I.H.S- surrounded by rays, exhort- 
ing the people to implore God's mercy and to pledge 
themselves to live in peace, and EnaJly blessing them with 
the sacred monogram. This tablet, left behind by our 
saiot at his departure, has been preserved by the in- 

' Ve»p"iwio dt Bifticci, Vir* di mmini iifuttri drJ utt/t XV. Bernabrui 
Sraeatit, in ipeakJng of theie termoni, layi t " Ad tentt tt laudai/iltt mtrtt 
rttigiini Jttilittr^Kt FUmrinai rtdnit," 

* " , , , C/f ttuimofitmm Mti^u* froipfftum fu4m tvidtntittsmt d^rtl., ^ua4 f¥t' 

dicatioatt him haic drvotintme ftpuh tt gratit tt jufuada Juhunt,^' (Berni1>Kai.) 
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habitants of Volterra eis a most precious relic. Kept in 
a. church dedicated to the holy name, and coniided to 
the care of a special confraternity, it used to be exposed 
and carried in solemn procession in times of peril and 
calamity. It is now preserved in one of the chapels of 
the cathedral. 

Many other Tuscan towns were likewise visited by our 
saint, such as PratOj where we find him preaching during 
the Lent of 1425. As he was leaving this place after 
Easter, followed by the entire populace, a bull, so we are 
told by several of his biographers, terrified at the sight of 
the multitude, ran furiously forward, wounding a young 
man so severely that he was left for dead on the ground. 
Alarmed by the people's cries, however, Bernardine hurried 
to the spot and, exclaiming with a sigh, " The devil is at 
this moment striving to undo all the good wrought by God 
in this place," raised his eyes to heaven and, making the sign 
of the cross over the prostrate youth, " By the grace of 
God," he said, *• this young man shall receive no injury. 
Remove him hence." And the youth had scarcely been 
carried several steps before he arose, as hale and hearty as 
heretofore. 

Meanwhile the civil pride of the Sienese, those privileged 
contemplators of his youthful fervour, fanned by rumours of 
their compatriot's renown throughout Italy, induced them to 
I conceive a strong desire to hear Bernardine preach. And it was 
to gratify this wish that our saint, at the end of the April of 
1425, wended his way towards Siena, where he received an 
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equally hearty welcome at the hands of the people and the 
municipality.^ A pulpit and an altar were erected for him 
on the great square facing the town hall. The tourist will 
find no difficulty in picturing the scene that ensued, since 
the surroundings have remained pretty well unchanged 
down to the present day. The weird but grand medieval 
aspect of the conch-shaped Piazza del Campo surrounded by 
Gothic palaces cannot fail to strike the traveller's eye. Nor 
will he gaze without a certain sense of awe on the massive, 
crenukted towers of the Fa/azzs ptMlico, suggestive of a wild 
tragedy of its own and of the bloody scenes of yore enacted 
within its walls, while the lofty tarre diHa Mangia still soars 
as boldly and proudly up into the sky as ever it did at the 
time of which we write, when our saint preached there, after 
saying Mass, on fifty consecutive days, to a populace that 
thronged the spacious square and to the town officials con- 
spicuous on their tribune. Among his audience, on one 
occasionj was a youth as yet unknown to fame, though 
destined ere long to become illustrious, the brilliant .^neas 
Sylvius Piccolomini, the future Pope Pius II, who was, he 
assures us, so carried away by the preacher's eloquence, that 
he was on the point of entering the Minorite Order. Con- 
temporary evidence is, indeed, unanimous on the subject of 
Bernardine's triumph and In its description of the Slenese 
as docile to his commands, as reforming their lives, readopt- 
ing the primitive Christian code of morals and repudiating 

1 *^SiKintit vih eanctutqvi f>afu!ut ftrtiitwtM Jrtntt turn nctftrum*' (Berni- 
beui ScDcniii.] 
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the spirit of discord and revolt so inherent in their blood.' 
In consequence of the sermons against gambling, luxury 
ajid female coquetry, moreover, a sort of wooden turret 
was erected on the middle of the square wherein were 
deposited cards, dice, chessmen, ornaments of toilet and 
false hair, making a sum total of over four hundred objects, 
all of which were given to the flames. We are told, too, 
how the work of completion of the cathedral, begun during 
the thirteenth century, had come to languish for want of an 
energetic impulse and how this was promptly afforded by 
our saint. He was likewise not unmindful of his favourite 
devotion, since, on Whit-Monday, we read of his exposing the 
tablet inscribed with the usual monogram and encircled by 
rays to the gaze of the assembled people all aglow with the 
fervour kindled by his words, and who, singularly moved at 
the sight, began to cry out for mercy and to shed abundant 
tears, seeming, indeed, to be on the very point of swooning 
away.' The hall of the cathedral chapter-house of Siena 
contains a curious picture by one of Bernard in e's contem- 
poraries, Sano di Pietro,' representing our saint standing in 



* " Atiimit Sentssiam imaium ad omnrm vulantatem mam rtduteni ad priitinSM tt 
tfttutlam ictttuetudiHtm irai et (Ariuian^ i/ivenJi tti frmavit, . , . IFareap mttr 
dimdtmti compontnij cuitttum populum paeatam ae traitjuiilum tuaviuimd oratiant 
im) Ttddidit." (Bernabteua.) 

**'... tfu laaio !a ipltudort fif dava tl ^iesu, ih't miut iiuptrt a ogum, t 
cemirt^iosu B gridort mhcritordia ctm fatttt facrimt, t ftr grandt dttiessanc fartva ckt 
eguno iitniut mtnv. " (Cronaca Sencse, ckt va lorto il name digit Aldotrandim, 
MS. in poaieiiioD of the town library of Siena anil quoted by DoDati ia (he 
Bulletins SetSfu di &Br(a palha, 1 894., p. 54,) 

* Bora in 1406, died ia 14.81. 
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a tall pulpit erected in front of the Pd(ms/> pabhlko, behipd 
faim the little akair at which he has said Mass, and in hi« 
hands a rectangular tablet inscribed with the I.H.S, The 
town officials figure in a tribune, while the populace throngs 
the square beneath, the women with white veils on their \ 
heads being severed from the men by bands of cloth, while | 
the whole assembly is on %i% knees with eyes raised towards j 
the tablet.^ On Whit-Tuesday an immense procession was ' 
organized in which all the inhabitants took part, headed by 
the town officials, on which occasion the tablet figured 
among the relics,^ In order to perpetuate the memory of 
these solemn events and do homage to the name of Jesus, 
the heads of the republic decided, moreover, to inscribe the 
facade of the Pa/nzxo prMiiw, which, in a moment of patriotic 
languor, had been disfigured by the arms of the Visconti, with 
the sacred monogram surrounded by a circle of blue and en- 
hanced by golden rays. The same was likewise ordered to 
be reproduced in the interior of the building, in the Sah del 
Mappamonds, and both these paintings are still to be seen at 
the present day.' These proceedings, indeed, found so 

' At Siena there ire two other pEcturei, pTobabl}rili.a by Saiio di Pietro, one 
of which, ino hiU of the Palas-io jiubhlki, h very limilartothat above tle»cfibed, 
wrhtle tlie Other depicti cur laint preiching in the tquare before the church of 
S> Franceico. Here it ii no longer the tahUc, but the cruciAx, he exhJbiti to 
the kneelinj crowd, while the men are »g»]H barrkadeil off from the women. 
Lattlj? we Would draw the reader'i attention to a painting in the gallery of the 
Accademis delie Belle Art; at Siena, mhereia Bernaritine ii repreiented in the 
pulpit, a cruciAi in hit hand, lurrgunded by * round tablet bearing the ucrcd 
moil Of ram. 

* Probably the very tablet now prewrvcd at Siena^ in the chapel gf ihe CoO- 
fratemity of St. Bernicdine. 

* Milaiieii, Hacumtmi fit Ij tttrii dtlt ant tmtttf VaJ. M, pp. IlS-]l, 
G 
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many imitators that the traveller will still find the sacred 
letters carved over the stone doorway of many an old house 
in Siena. Nor was this the only signal mark of deference 
paid to the preacher, for on 8 June, 142 5 j were promul- 
gated various decrees for the strict observance of morals, 
which were headed ; Riformagioni dijrate Bernardim^ Some 
of these laws put a limit to the sum bequeathable as a 
marriage dowry and to the profusive luxury of weddings so 
as to facilitate marriages, grown to be too rare^ others pro- 
hibited the wearing of excessively rich apparel, while some 
finally aimed at excluding usurers and men accused of gross 
immorality from the ranks of public life. And a special 
official, known as Capitam e txeqwtsre di Giusthna^ was en- 
trusted with the charge of seeing to the execution of these 
statutes. 

Siena was filled with grief as the day for Bernardine's 
departure drew nigh,^ and when, at the close of his farewell 
sermon, he gave the people his parting benediction, all the 
bells of the town rang out, amid the blast of trumpets. 
And a huge crowd followed him beyond the city walls, up 
to the fifth milestODe, near the river Arbia, paying him the 
most profound marks of veneration and parting from him 
with tears. One of his biographers relates how the saint, 

' Cf. w ilh these 'S^formsgkm di frstt BtrttwdinOf Cav. Mengo^si's work ! 
// tnonte dti Pauht, iistt ttotkht raccttti e fut/blkati fer ordiite delta dtfutaj^hne eJ 
a cura dri pTiiidentt cante Nkcolo Ticcalomini, Vol, I, p. iii «/ i*j, 

* The grief of th« Sienese at Bernardine's departure is vuiccd in t Lamtttto 
CompoKil at that time by the poet Franceico di Giovanni, recently dilcovered 
ia a MS. of the Sleticse Ubrary. {Cf. Profenor O, Sacci'f conference iti a volume 
rCLtitlcd, CtiafertHXi delta Cmtmiitinne seneit di storm patria^ I ^951 P- '34') 
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wounded in his humility by such profuse marks of homage, 
walked in the midst of the crowd in sadoess and with a 
bowed head, as though he were being led to torture.^ Nor 
did he regain his habitual cheerfulness until he found hlm- 
aelf once more alone in the heart of the country, though 
stUl ia Sienese territory. Here he remained some time as 
though anxious to console himself for such dazzling publi- 
city by preaching, as he loved to do, to homely peasants, 
appropriating his language to their untutored minds. 

His missionary tour through Tuscany was brought to a 
close by a visit to Arezzo, where he is said, by making the 
sign of the cross, to have miraculously stopped a shower of 
rain which threatened to interrupt his sermon. Here, besides, 
he put an end to various superstitious practices connected ' 
with a neighbouring wood, close to a fountain once sacred 
10 Apollo, where he caused a statue of the blessed Virgin '/ 
to be erected, which soon became an object of popular 
devotion and a place of pilgrimage. Here eventually arose 
a church, under the invocation of Santa Maria delle Grazie, 
which subsists down to the present day, its graceful portico 
planned by Benedetto da Majano arousing the tourist's 
admiration. 



h 



vn 

Arezzo lies on the borders of Umbria, that unfertile, 
somewhat wild poetic land of eicquisite lights and shades, 

* "VijuMfut sli^umijaf Jum fiipuli turn diicidtnlum Mdg'He mm Attmtre tt att- 
tMrm rtntiVafM/Mr, ha ttit tern, dtjtctum^ fraitratumqut iiiftJtrf^ gc ti ad mp^UdHm 
dtxmtur." (MipliEui Vegju*.) 
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where rugged crests are crowned with little fortified towns 
that go to make a harmonious outline against the distant 
horizon. In Bernardine's eyes, moreover, the beauty of the 
landscape was enhanced by its close association with St. 
Francis. Thus, in the August of 1425, we find our saint 
along with an immense concourse of pilgrims celebrating 
the feast of St. Mary of the Angels in the famous convent 
of that name fonnded by the Poverelb at the foot of the 
ascent to Assisi, As soon as he had satisHed the promptings 
of filial piety in this way, however, he tarried no longer, 
but at once returned to his missionary labours. 

Judging by contemporary evidence, the warfare which 
had for many years already been devastating the papal 
states had created great havoc in Umbria, robbing a people 
formerly inclined to be devout of well-nigh all interest in 
spiritual things, of practically every sentiment of faith, 
piety and justice.^ Bernardine began his labours at 
Perugia, a veritable city of confusionj where, under the 
constant stress of civil war, the people had grown so 
savage as to have earned for themselves a name for 
ferocity.'^ Our saint, who was stopping at a convent of 
the Observance close to the city walls, went every morning 
to preach in the market-place, where the people flocked 
in crowds to hear him. And yet he was conscious of 
not having so far touched their hearts. He therefore hit 

^ " . . i fracifui cum pTXHrita btlla earn rtgknrm ^itati tttum vsitaumt ; 
quart in rthm dt Dee, de rtligiwie^ de juukiOf de^dt, taltt iemieti nikit itu parum 
tentiehant," (BemabsfUi. ) 

"'*... feri propter btUiim intcmnum ac civilt habentur" 
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upon the singular device of announcing his intention of 
introducing his hearers to the devil, which, by exciting 
the people's curiosity, had the effect of visibly swelling 
the number of his audience. Whereupon, after several 
days of anxious expectation on the part of the crowd, he 
eaid : *' I will keep my word to you, and not only one 
devil, but several will I show yon," and, to the amazement 
of the throng held in breathless suspense : "Gaze at 
one another," he suddenly exclaimed, "and you will be 
looking on devils ; for are not you, in very truth, devils, 
you who do the work of Satan ? " Then, in earnest tones, 
to obviate the possibility of any flippant interpretation, 
he went on to draw a severe as well as pathetic picture 
of the vices raging in the city, while conjuring his listeners 
to renounce the works of Satan. And his fervent ex- 
hortation at last met with a favourable ear and was followed 
by a complete conversion. Peace was publicly proclaimed, 
the most inveterate hatred was subdued at the sight of 
so general a reconciliation, while several of those who 
formerly considered themselves bound to vengeance now 
hastened to seek out their adversary, and to beg his 
pardon, in several instances with a halter round their neck. 
Moreover, the piety, which had seemed extinct, revived, 
and led to the various artifices of feminine coquetry, in 
the shape of false hair, scents, wreaths, high-heeled shoes, 
mirrors and " other abominations ** being piled into a heap 
on the market-place, two tall turrets flying the satanic 
colours being erected thereon, and the whole being given 
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over to the flames. We are told on this occasion of a 
\ particular woman who hesitated to part with a line lock 
of hair kept stored away in a chest. But no sooner did 
she open the box than the hair sprang out of its own 
accord; striking her such a blow in the face that, pale with 
pain and terror, she hastened to fling her treasure into the 
fire along with her other things. Everywhere the name of 
Jesus was carved on the walls of the houses, while 
vigorous legal measures were adopted to punish usury 
and gross immorality, as well as to put a stop to the dances 
enacted in church on certain feast-days. Moreover the 
games usually held at spring-tide, and at which the historic 
and barbarous usage still prevailed of affording the com- 
pany the spectacle of a band of armed youths stoning one 
another so fiercely that death often ensued, were pro- 
hibited under the severest penalties, while the weapons 
used for the purpose were destroyed. And it is of 
significance that, in the preamble to these statutes, all of 
which are entitled Statuta S. Berftardinif it is expressly men- 
tioned that their enaction is due to a desire for external 
conformity with the preacher's maxims : "hihareni^ doctritut 
fratrls Bernardim de SemJ) Orditih Minsrum." ^ 

What a long-cherished recollection must so signal a con- 
version have been to him ! No wonder that, when preach- 
ing two years later to the Sienese, he holds up Perugia 



' Cf. eMiicellanea franttitana (Foligno}, Vol, IV, p. 147, Li Trtd'uht 
ydgari di San Bennjrdsm, tditt da L. Sinchi, Vol. I, p. jjq, notet i aad 2, 
and Banaz£]'i Sterie di Ferugitt, p. 653. 
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before them as a shiQlng light, recalling how that 01}* 
from being one of the most itsfamous had suddenly 
become one of the beat-regulated of towns, dwelling on 
that suppression of discord, on that persistent state of 
peace, on that frequeotation of the churches, and in parti- 
cular of confession, ** so that it was a positive wonder," 
and exclaiming : " Nowhere else have I beheld the like 
results .... Of all cities, this is the one most after my 
own heart, for there is none purer." Whereupon, turning 
to his compatriots, "there is," quoth he, "as great a con- 
trast between you and the inhabitants of Perugia, as there 
is between heaven and earth." ^ 

But, though Perugia was thus momentarily transformed. It 
was by no means proof against relapse, so that several years 
later, discord having again broken out, we End Bernardine 
once more hurrying thither, and saying on mounting the 
pulpit : " God, having beheld your dissensions which He 
abominates, has sent me to you as His messenger to proclaim 
peace to men of good will." After preaching four sermons 
with a view to re-establishing concord, he wound up his last 
address as follows : " Let all men of good will who are 
desirous of dwelling in peace with their neighbour, place 
themselves on my right, those who will not obey my voice, 
on my left." Then the whole multitude rose and went to 
his right with the exception of a youth of a noble and 
powerful family who, with his attendants, remained standing 

' L* Prtdiik* Vtigtri a S*» StnurJuiOf tdift da L> Batichi, Vol. I, pp. 97, 
349-So J VoL II, p. 411 ; VoL HI, p. 497. 
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at the preacher's left, muTmuring against Bernardinc, who 
thus accosted him : -'So, there you stand in solitary graD- 
deur, contemning in obstinate pride the admotiitions which 
I, at God's command, have addressed to this people. I 
coQJure you once more, in the name of God, to forgive 
others from the bottom of your heart whatever injuries 
they may have inflicted on you or your family and to pass 
over to my right. And, if you refuse, know for certain 
that you shall not re-enter your home alive." The young 
man, however, laughed the saint's menace to scorn and re- 
mained obdurate in his refusal. But hardly had he reached 
his door before he was seized with a sudden illness and died 
without being able to receive the sacraments. 

On leaving Perugia, at the close of 1425, Bernardine em- 
ployed the whole of the year 1426 in preaching not only to 
the towns but even to the villages of Umbria, so that by 
the beginning of the year 1427, he was already moving 
further south and Homewards. Thus, from ist January to 
i6th February, we find kim at Orvieto, and passing thence 
to Viterbo. Nor was his preaching at any one of these 
places unattended by success. His main topic seems to 
have been the practice of usury in vogue in that part, and 
which he attacks with the greatest vehemence, urging the 
executive everywhere to take stringent steps against all such 
as were addicted to this business, of whom the majority 
were Jews-^ This campaign against usurers, " those sellers 

' A comic incideat throwing light upon Bemardine's attitude towards uiureri 
ii reported in an old chronicle. While preaching st MiljLD,he wai often Tisited 
hf a merchant who urged our siint to inveigh to ttrenuousLy against uiury at 
to render it obaoxiDus iti the eyti or all. On makine inijuiriet, however, the 
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of tears/' as they were styled by Bernardine of Feltre, one 
of our saint's disciples, was indeed destined to occupy the 
attention of the Minorite Order for many years to come j and 
the friars it was who, in the teeth of the violent and often 
powerful opposition of those anxious to uphold their illicit 
trade, succeeded in establishing and propagating pawn- 
brokeries during the second half of the fifteenth century, 
which, instituted for the purpose of granting gratuitous 
loans, were originally maintained solely by the generosity of 
wealthy patrons. 

A material proof of the popularity of our saint's preach- 
ing in all these districts Is afforded by the recurrence of the 
sacred monogram on the public edifices of several of these 
places, affording us a clue to his missionary journeys, while 
further testimony to the same effect may be gleaned from 
the dusty pages of numberless city archives, gradually to be 
explored by modern scholarship. Such a work has, in fact, 
been already partially undertaken at Gubbio,' Viterbo,' and 
Orvleto.* The discovered documents, however, only con- 
firm the already noted fact of the moral obligation devolving 
on the executive of seconding the preacher's work of reform. 
Thus, among the records of the General Council of Orvieto, 



liiltcr luertiincd hit niitor to be hinuctf the frcatett aiurcr of the plan, 
whoK taioti in thi* m*Her *a* prompted by 9 wiih to Itutn the number of 
hit CDmpetitDrt hf tDipiring them with a wholoomc horror of the trade. (Lud. 
Doncnichi, Fvmt, Cb. vi, qnoted by Fi Donati, BuUaint Sttieu di sreria patria^ 
1894, p. 55.) 

' Miutiiatttit JranttKona {¥6i\pm) VoL IV, p. 150. 

* /W,, Vol. IV, p. 35. 

' Sam Bernmd'mo d* SUiu (■ Or%ntt« t in TeraHtf hy L. Fiirai (Siesif 188S), 
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we find an account of two noteworthy conferences. At the 
first of these, which occurred on 12 January, 1427? the 
Council, after enlarging on the fact that Friar Bernardine, 
predkatsr desidfraisfs , had come to preach the word of God, 
together with five other meoibers of his order, and that 
they were entirely dependent upon alms for their daily 
bread, declares that it were impossible, short of the basest 
ingratitude, to refuse to minister to their daily wants, and 
charges the officials, with the help of six citizens chosen 
expressly for the purpose, to supply the friars with the neces- 
saries of life at the public expense. At the other meeting 
held OQ 16 February, and at which seventeen members were 
present, mention is made of " the venerable Father, Friar 
Bernardine," who, in the course of one of his sermons, had, 
among other injunctions, insisted on the duty of abstaining 
from blasphemy and from games of hazard, of observing 
the feast'days and of suppressing usury, facilitated by the 
concessions fornnerly granted to the Jews. Since, moreover, 
in his last sermon, delivered on that very day, the preacher 
had implored the General Council to adopt measures of 
reform as regards these vices, the Council hereby charges a 
committee to draw up the decrees demanded by him and 
which are from henceforth to obtain force of law, 

Thus did Bernardine traverse the length and breadth of 
Italy, attracting crowds of listeners and transforming the 
hearts of men. Some idea of the veneration and esteem in 
which he was universally held may be gathered from the 
fact of his contemporaries likening his reception to that of 
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St. Paol and regarding his words as "an oracle divine." 
Ambrogio Traversari, a Camaldolese of great piety and 
learning, and one of the greatest Humanists of the day, 
speaks in a letter to a friend of that •* undying stream of 
divine eloquence issuing from the sweet and bounteous lips 
of that man of God, Friar Bernard ine. " ^ Bur, at the 
moment when his fame seemed to have reached its zenith, 
suddenly and without forewarning there arose a storm 
which for a time threatened to engulf it. At Viterbo, 
namely, where he was as successful as ever, preaching the 
Lent in 1427, he received the papal summons to repair 
immediately to Rome to defend himself against the charge 
of heresy. 

" Amkroiii Travtrurii EpitSei* el Oratiwft, Florence, l7S9i Lit. H, p. 4'> 
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\TIJHILE the devotion to the uame of Jesus wasj under 
Beraardine's impulse, spreading far and wide, several 
practices connected with the same, especialiy that of vener- 
atiDg tablets inscribed with the sacred monogram, were 
provoking censure in certain quarters as tending towards 
idolatry and superstition. The people, it was objected, 
would doubtless soon come to regard the tablet in the light 
of a charm, and would end by making it an object of adora- 
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tjon.* It is true Bernardine's own teaching excluded the 
possibility of any such misinterpretation, and we find him 
constantly on the alert to warn his followers against any 
such perversion of his doctrine by admonishing them that, 
"as they adored Jesns in the flesh, so they should also 
worship the name of Jesus, not the colour nor the carved 
letters, but as it were the Saviour, not the symbol, but the 
reality, since the name of Jesus was intended to recall to 
their minds the Saviour, Redeemer and Son of God."' 
Such formal declarations were, however, far from dis- 
arming the antagonism of his opponents, and it must, we 
think, be admitted that the zeal of some of Bernardine's 
Minorite followers occasionally tended to overstep dis- 
cretion. At any rate certain processions were alleged to 
have taken place under their auspices, in which the tablet 
had been accorded pre-eminence over the crucifix itself. 

Foremost amongst Bernardine's opponents were the ad- 
herents of Manfred, the Dominican friar, whose doctrine on 
Antichrist had been combated by our saint and whose fol- 
lowing therefore naturally welcomed so favourable an oppor- 
tunity of avenging their master. 

And a certain number of Dominicans had likewise been 
won over to their cause. Although it is doubtless an 
exaggeration to dwell exclusively on the antagonism occa- 



' St. Anloiij-, rtcatling tKctc ftcti lome yean later, rcmarki : "Wk e(ii 
timfJiiiliut viJtrti»r Jtvvikntm off(m\ tapimtti artitrabantur iJtlmiium vti miiem 
a.l sufrifititjonfm tn^ft" 

' Wfirdi ijuuted \tf Amedeo^ of Venice, one of the laiat't ttiofnphcn. 
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sionally existing between the two great mendicant orders, 
while both reraained at bottom true to the bond of friend- 
ship uniting the two founders and commemorated in the 
loving embrace of the two saints depicted by Pra Angelico 
on the wall of the convent of San Marco j although the 
tender feeling of St. Bonaventure for St. Thomas Aquinas 
and the story of the welcome accorded St. Bernardine by 
St. Vincent Ferrer, when the white-haired old man joyfully 
foretold the young one's coming glory, are worthy sequels 
to that fraternal kiss of peace j yet, in spite of all this, there 
Is also a less favourable side to the picture, showing us how 
the legitimate diversity and salutary emulation subsisting 
between the two orders was, in the case of less generous 
and saintly souls, occasionally apt to degenerate into a some- 
what invidious rivalry. Thus, in the fiery theological 
debates constantly recurring during the Middle Ages, we 
not infrequently find the Minorites on the one side, the 
Dominicans on the other. This had indeed already occurred 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century, on occasion of 
a controversy regarding the poverty of Christ and His 
apostles, which had wrought havoc in many minds, laying 
the seeds of discord in the Papacy itself ; and again at the 
close of that century, in the dispute regarding the im- 
maculate conception of the Blessed Virgin, advocated by 
the Franciscans and contested by the Dominicans ; while a 
similar dissension persisted between the two orders, during 
the latter half of the fifteenth century, on the subtle and 
at best idle question as to whether the blood shed by 
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Christ during His passion still continued, despite its separa- 
tion from the body, to merit divine honours — a controversy 
eliciting £uch a storm of passion that It could be allayed only 
by the Pope's emphatic prohibition to either party to qualify 
the other as heretical. Thus, in the case of the polemical 
discussion to which the new devotion gave rise, it is by no 
means surprising to And the Dominicans siding against the 
Franciscans, not because, contrary to all the traditions of an 
order which, in the thirteenth century, had been mainly in- 
strumental in propagating this devotion,^ they went so far 
Sl& to blame the veneration of the holy name, but merely 
because they considered that Bernardine and his followers 
countenanced various pernicious and heterodox practices 
under that head. 

And this view of the case was shared by one Andrew 
Biglio, a celebrated and learned member of the order of 
Hermits of St. Augustine, who, as the author of an 
AdmotiHio addressed to this very Manfred, was certainly 
above all suspicion of being actuated by a desire to avenge 
him. Other motives must, therefore, have prompted the 
treatise entitled, De instiUttiSf disdpulis tic dcctrind fratris 
Btrnardhiif Ord, Mmorumy wherein, while professing his 
admiration for Bernardine's elocjuence and sanctity, he cen- 
sures his mode of preaching and accuses him and his followers 
of being '* disseminators of scandal and superstition."* 

' See La guerre dt Cetitant^ yiamit d*Ars et ttt Deminiatmt^ by tlie Rev. 
Fattm- CliapotJn, p. 167, 

' Thii pamphlet ii mentioned by Muratori, without mny stteropt to pre- 
cilionifc It* dite, (See Rrrum Italuarum uri^lern pr^eifui^ Vol. XIX, p. 4..) 
Bigllo, who tat?r on became provincial of the Aug'uitinitnt at Siena, and who 
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Even this severe imputation, however, failed to appease 
the wrath of Manfred's partisans, who finally, under plea 
of Bemardine's sermons containing propositions contrary to 
faith, and relying on niore or less trustworthy evidence 
as to his mode of life, proceeded to draw up a deed of 
accusation against him, addressed to the Pope, Martin V, 
who, dexterously misled by Bernardine's opponents into 
regarding the alleged facts as of grave significance, at 
ODce, without further inquiry, cited the accused to appear 
before him. 

On 8th November, 141 7, Cardinal Otto Colonna had 
been proclaimed pope at Constance, under the name of 
Martin V, and his election was welcomed with joy 
throughout Christendom, as putting an end to the Great 
Schism. Of noble Roman birth, he was 3 man of elevated 
principles, of spotless life, as well as of wide learning, 
and kaown besides for a prudent and resolute politician. 
Finding, on his accession, the temporal and spiritual 
authority of the Papacy equally imperilled, he made their 
solidification his main endeavour, and displayed singular 
administrative and diplomatic ability in his repression of 
anarchy, in putting an end to foreign usurpation of the papal 
states, as also in defence of the papal prerogative against 

died there in 14] f, leem) to have finally OTcrcome bJi prejudice ignlatt out 
MJat. In fact, in the municipal Library at Siena, there h a letter of hit id- 
dretied to Bcmtrdiae^ wheTctn, after giving free vent to hit admiration of the 
■ertncini to the Sieneie, he gives ecpreiiion to hit vencncian for our »int and 
endi hy anurtng him chat there it Dothing he values more than hit eiteein< 
{!f(t>ciait 11) S. Btrnsrdino, pul)U»hcd by F. Donati, in the Suilttim untie Ji 
ttoria fatria, 1B94, p, 57.) 
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the arrogant exactions of a council or of an ambitious 
sovereign. But, with his mind concentrated on this two- 
fold task, he had, unfortunately, come to overlook the 
crying need of ecclesiastical reform, then in such univ^ersal 
demand, and the humble Franciscan, all absorbed in his 
missionary life, had hitherto escaped his attention, which of 
itself accounts for the ready credence he at first attached 
to the tales of Bernard ine's adversaries, 

Bernardine, meanwhile, no sooner received the papaj 
summons than, suspending his course of sermons, he set 
out in prompt obedience on his journey to Rome, accom- 
panied by a number of the inhabitants of Viterbo, eager 
thus publicly to proclaim their faith in his teaching.^ On 
his arrival in Rome, he prostrated himself at the feet of the 
Pope, who received him with marked coldness, declaring 
that, if matters stood as they had been reported, he fully 
deserved the penalties reserved for temerarious ecclesiastics 
and propagators of heresy. He forbade him, moreover, 
to preach, to expose the tablets, or to leave the city ere 
his conduct should have been subjected to a severe inquiry. 
His sermons and writings were thereupon handed over 
to be examined by a commission composed mostly of 
Dominicans and of Hermits of St. Augustine, while a day 
was fixed on which the accused was to be confronted with 
his accusers. 

Thus suddenly bereft of the support of public opinion, 
Bernardine found himself regarded with suspicion, and even 

' *'. I. . /rffjuenlinrmDi d rtvertntitim iit>frrirtif, pofmSa htufutntt.'* (Wadding,) 
H 
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pointed at in the streets of Rome as " the heretic," whilst 
his adversaries, already confident of success, began openly 
to exult in their triumph. Nay, matters soon reached such 
a pass that persons found to be possessed of tablets in- 
j scribed with the holy oame were, in several places, 
I refused absolution, while the Minorities were hooted as 
/ they went on their wonted begging-rounds with shouts 
/ of: ** Fsrks Jesu!" (Away with Jesus!). Even many 
of Bernardine's former disciples now turned against him, 
while others, though remaining at bottom true to their 
master^ were yet sorely troubled and perplexed. This 
was the case with the celebrated Humanist Ambrogio 
Traversari of Florence, who actually sought to dissuade 
Albert of Sarteano from preaching in Florence, where 
he had hoped to turn the tide in Bernardine's favour, by 
dwelling on the manifold difficulties of the task in view 
of the convulsed state of public opioioii, while the great 
doctor sought to appease his own trouble and perplexity of 
mind by recalling the similar persecutions meted out to the 
apostles,^ 

Strange to say, Bernardine himself was by far the calmest 
member of the persecuted group, portraying no symptom 
of anger, impatience or animosity in his attitude towards 
his opponents. To such as ventured to express their 
surprise at his composure, he replied : " Let us leave 
everything in God's hands," adding, that " such per- 



' Ambrosii Travuiarii, Efiuoftt er Oretitntt (Florence, 1759)* Lib. If, 
Tbe epictle here alluded to bean aa date. 
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secution was very profitable to his soul, which would. 
otherwise have incurred great danger." On one particular 
occasion, after having been grossly insulted, hia friends, to 
their astooishraent, beholding him repair to his cell for 
work, asked him " how he could possibly at such a time 
apply himself to study necessitating composure of mind." 
Whereupon the saint replied ; ** As soon as I enter my 
cell, I leave all the insults and affronts I have received 
outside the door, nor does the thought of them ever recur 
to trouble or molest me." With similar serenity we find 
him, not many months later, exclaiming in the course of 
a sermon to the Sienese : '* I swear to you, there is not 
one of those who have in any way insulted me during the 
twenty-five years of my religious life whose feet I would 
not willingly kiss, and more," * 

The Minorites of the Observance, meanwhile, became 
alive to the danger threatening the most illustrious member 
of their order, And several of their number set out for 
Rome to his assistance, among them John of Capistrano, 
a distinguished preacher and future saint, who, though 
Bernardine's junior by only five months, had constituted 
himself the latter's disciple and pupil in theology. In the 
year I417, after some experience of life in the world, he 
had entered religion, and was preaching in Naples when the 
news of the accusations agdnst his master reached hJs eara. 
To one of his ardent, chivalrous temperament, there 
appeared but one course to pursue, and, forgetting all else 

* Lt PrtJkkt f'tliari, tditi dm LucUro Baochi, Vol, III, p, 1 1, 
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in the overmasteriag desire to stand by Bernardine in a time 
of need, we find him hastenmg to Aquila to fetch his books 
and papers, and thereupon setting out with all speed for 
Rome, armed with a tablet on which figured the holy name 
surrounded by rays of gold. And it so chanced that he 

I arrived there with an appreciable number of friends, on the 
?ery day Jixed for the hearing of the case. On entering 
the gates of the Eternal City, in probable ignorance of the 
papal prohibition, he ordered the tablet to be raised on 
a pike and carrted before him as a standard y and in this 
way he advanced through the streets of Rome, surrounded 
by a swelling concourse of people who^ won over and 
carried away by Capistrano's fervonr, joined loudly with 
hrn in chanting the praises of the holy name. At last 
they reached the gates of the Vatican in triumph^ when the 
Pope, struck by the spectacle of so vast a crowd and by 
the fervour they displayed, deemed it advisable to defer the 

j sitting to a later date, John of Capistraoo being granted 

i permission to plead in the defence. 

At last the day arrived on which the trial was appointed 
to take place. It was conducted in the basilica of 
St. Peter*s, in presence of the Pope. The impeachment, 
conducted chiefly by Dominicans, proved a vehement and 
a subtle piece of argument,'^ to which Bernardine and 
John of Capistrano replied. Though, unfortunately, none 



* " Advertarti et *muh lur, maxsmA cum famfA it implkath tylhgitmii, ia eum 
tanclum viram impttum effrtiKatum ftetrt, Deus immcrtgiii, qtialti Just mwiui 
t^mm I " [B«Tiiib«i)t.) 
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of these allocutions have been handed down to us, yet this i 
much we know, that not only did they succeed in com- 
pletely disarming the Pope's suspicions, and in once for all ! 
convincing him of the fact that neither the sermons nor the 
writings of the accused were Jn the slightest degree repre- 
hensible, but they even led him to suspect the integrity of [ 
the motives prompting so futile an accusation. At any j 
rate, he invited Beroardine to appear the next day before ' 
him, when, blessing him with great effusion, he restored ' 
to him full liberty to preach and to display the "most sweet \ 
name of Jesus,** and actually urged him to preach in the 
Vatican basilica itself. He also ordered prayers to be 
recited in solemn reparation, and a great procession of all 
the clergy to take place in honour of the name of Jesus. 
And from this day may be dated the universality of the 
cultus in Italy, since henceforward we constantly meet 
with the holy name carved over the entrance of private 
dwellings and churches.^ 



^ To the erudite pen of Sigsor f . Donnti of Sieni is owing a review 
which sppesred in the Sulfeii«B unfit di itoria /mtria in 1894, and which 
cotitfndcd that the Pope, while giving the ca»e,4i regirdi Btrnardine'i doorine 
of the hol^ name, in the fnv'l favour, hjid aevertheleti perllited in hli rcfutal 
to taciction the cipoiiiioa of the tableti. Signer Donati'i argumenti in sup' 
port of this thcor^t however, appear to ui ioconcluiive when confronted with 
the weighty contrary evidence 1 JTorded hy documenti of the period, all of which 
afiirTn Bernir^tlnr'i cdinplete triumph. Our taJnt'i lubie^uetvt tooe and con^ 
duct, moreover, ai well ai the popular veneratioa paid to these raroe tablet* by 
Rianf lucceiiive generatJont, would go far to prove the uitteace of a whalesile 
retractation of ibe former papa) ^eto. The fact ii thit the pap*l deciiion teem* 
to have given riie to a conicioui or jnroluntaiy equivocation on the part of 
BcrDordine'j •dveriwiei, ready at they were to credit the rumour of a censure 
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\ For eighty consecutive days St. Bernardine now preached 
un Rome, both at St. Peter's and elsewhere j nay, he him- 
pelf estimated at no less than one hundred and fourteen the 
number of sermons he delivered within the Eteraal City,^ 
The Pope himself, as wet! as the Sacred College, honoured 
him on several occasions with their presence. And as for 
the people at large, no sooner did they grow habituated to 
the preacher's idiosyncrasies, and especially to his colloquial 
vivacity of manner, than his popularity was secured, and it 
soon became no exaggeration for -^neas Sylvius to declare 
that "he was universally regarded as great and admirable."^ 
Nay, so omnipotent was Bernardine, that at his word hatred 
melted into brotherly love.' As at Perugia, so now in 
Rome, he continued to attack the various barbarous usages 
prevailing as the outcome of civil discord, and particularly 
that according to which a man convicted of the murder of 
one of the opposite party had but to secure the entrance 
to his house with iron bars in order to be rendered proof, 
as long as he remained within doors, against any reprisal, 
while, on the other hand, it was open to liis victim's 
partisans to attack him with an armed force, a practice in- 

proaQuaced on any of hU practice!, A canfutioa may besides have arisen 
between the first papal deciiion given immediately an Bemardine'a arrival and 
prior to the adoptioD of any legal measures against him, and which certainly did 
prohibit the expoMtic}n of the tablet^, and the final tenteace given at the cloie 
of the debate, »hfch *eem* to have gone entirely JO the fntt't favour . 

* Lt FrtdUht Votgm-if edite da L. Bancbi, Vol. II, p. 420. 

* " M^rtus it mirqiiHii apud amnet AabebatuT," 

^ In preaching shortly afterwards to the Slenese, our Saint cites the example 
of the Romans who, at lii» request, had collected enough money to liberate 
thirty prisaners, t^Le PreditAt y^/gari, Vol. IJ, p. S9.J 
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voJviag an inevitable renewal of bloodshed, and one which 
our saint succeeded in abolishing. Numerous miracles 
were meanwhile adding to his fame. But among the 
numerous instances of bodily ctjres quoted by contem- 
porary biographers, we would confine our attention to 
the following. Bernardine's health having been gravely 
impaired in consequence of so much fatigue and self-denial, 
a pious dame conceived the idea of procuring him some 
fortifying delicacies in the way of food. But when they 
were offered him, the saint refused to touch them, saying : 
" I have no need of these good things, but go into the 
street where you will find a man who is seriously ill, and 
give them to him with these words : * Friar Bernardine 
sends you these victuals in order that you may accept them 
in the name of Jesus, and may be cured.'" And lo, 
scarcely had the sick man done as he wa^ bid, than he 
arose completely restored to health, 

St, Bernardine was daily growing more and more popular 
in Rome. The tide had certainly changed in his favour 
with such amazing rapidity, that those very Romans who 
but a little time ago had shunned him as though he were 
a convicted heretic, now vied with one another in paying 
him homage. The news of his rehabilitation, moreover, 
which had rapidly spread throughout Italy, not only served 
to reinstate him in public opinion, but also to enhance the 
renown of his sanctity.^ Following in the footsteps of 



' ** Credit uhi^ut, tunm trga lacratiifimum tteirttrt, tuum erga mnctiuimum 
fr^Ltiiemf venetstie,'* (Waddin|,) "Creiiit dtirnie tax itmit^ttt mmtitAtisfin famg 
(igritfima quad tetum per arhtm. (tiernibKUl,) 
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the RomanSj the Florentines likewise caused solemn prayers 
to be recited and a huge stone magniticently inscribed with 
the holy name to be erected on the square of Santa Croee, 
where it might still be seen after the lapse of two centuries. 
Traversari, formerly so gloomy and dejected, now writes 
to a Roman friend of his to express his Joy at the news 
of Bernardine*s present favour with the papal court and 
the whole Roman people, formerly so incensed against 
him, praising God for the great benefits accruing there- 
from to the country at large, and asserting his belief In 
the miraculous nature of so marvellous a change. He 
ends by begging his correspondent, for the love of Friar 
Bernardine, to furnish him with more details concerning 
the confusion of the opposite party, declaring how glad 
he should have been personally to witness " the victorious 
I triumph of the Lord Jesus wrought by the instrument of 
j Brother Bernardine, that good^ true, holy and upright 
' man of God."i When, soon afterwards, preaching in 
Siena, our saint took occasion to refer with his habitual 
wit and good humour to the severe trials he had endured 
in Rome : " On my arrival," he says, ** some wanted to 
see me fried, others roasted, but once they had heard 
j me preach, not a man was suffered to say a word against 
j me. When I come to consider such treatment, I marvel 
\ and say to myself: Hold fast to God, for fleeting indeed 
are the things of this world, since they now wish me well 
whose death they desired but a short time previously." ^ 

' Aiubros'li Traycrsarii, Epiitola ct Oratimet, Liii, II, 41. 
» Lt Trtdkh: FBlgari, Vol. I, p. g,B. 
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So great was the general esteem in which our saint was 
held, that every form of distinction might have been his 
had he so willed it, nay, while he was busy preaching in 
Rome a deputation had already started from Siena to 
demand his nomination to the episcopal see of that town. 
The Pope had already approved the election, before com- 
municating the news to Bernardine. But the latter with- 
out the smallest hesitation refused the offer, with the words, 
" God has not sent me to baptize, but to preach, and I deem 
it a greater thing to carry the gospel to the world at large,' 
than to confine my labours within the narrow limits of a 
single diocese. As for the pomp and glory of the episco- 
pate, I renounce the same and would rather suffer want 
with the poor than be honoured along with opulent prelates. 
Nor do I consider myself equal to the discharge of such 
manifold duties, white in the humble state which with 
God's help I have chosen I am better able to keep to what 
1 have promised." 

So high indeed was his estimate of the privilege of the 
task entrusted to him, that of carrying the word of God to 
distant parts, that he jocosely remarks, f' They would do^, 
me an injury who, for the sake of be c om i ng chief of a 
single city, would have me desert a post which ensures 
to me the honour of being regarded as chief wherever 
I go." And a few months later we find him saying to the 
Sleneee: "If I had returned to you aa you wished, 
namely as your bishop, my mouth would have been half 
closed, thus ! " (making as though he would shut his 
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mouth) "and I should have been able to speak to you 
only with a closed mouth. Therefore have I wished to 
come to you as I stand, in order that I might speak to you 
with an open mouth, telling you what I "want in my own 
language and earnestly admonishing you with regard to 
your sins." ^ Truthfully might he have said with Maillard , 
the celebrated Franciscan preacher who flourished at the 
close of the fifteenth century, *' Nihil hah^ nisi iiriguam" : 
" I have naught but my tongue." 

While acting contrary to the wishes of many of his 
adherents in refusing the episcopate, he, at all events, com- 
pletely coincided therein with the great Traversari's views 
on the subject, who had written with tears in his eyes 
entreating the friar to reject an office that seemed to him 
so little in keeping with a preacher of poverty j nay, he 
added that he would rather see him dead than hampered by 
so wretched a dignity, infilimsimam digwtatem, which would 
be the cause of bringing discredit on his whole order and 
of rejoicing the hearts of his bitter enemies.'' Bernardine, 
however, needed none to teach him a profound contempt 
for honours ; in a characteristically jocular manner, indeed, 
he was constantly striving to inculcate the like principles into 
others. Thus it happened otie day that, in course of con- 
versation with an illiterate friar whom he esteemed for his 
great simplicity, Bernardine said, " Brother, I have a great 
piece of news for you; the Sienese have unanimously 

' Lg Tredic&e FeSgari, Vol. 11, pp. 69, 70. 
' Traiitrtarii Epht-, XXXI X, 
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elected me bishop. Do you not rejoice thereat?" "Oh, 
father," replied the unsuspecting fnar, "do not go and 
throw away all you have gained by preaching to the 
multitudes in return for so frail and fleeting a dignity." 
" How then ? if my devoted followers the Milanese were 
to appoint me their archbishop, would you likewise want me 
to refuse ?" '< Why, certainly, since the greater the honour, 
the more it is to be despised, unless you intend to bring 
shame upon yourself and all those who, following in your 
footsteps, proclaim the holy word of God." " But supposing 
the Pope were to name me patriarch, should I do well still 
to persist in my refusal ?" " Alas ! how tainted must your 
mind be with worldly vanity," exclaimed the disconsolate 
friar, *' for you to be willing on this account to forfeit oot 
only the love of the people purchased at the price of such 
immense labour, but even the very grace of God !" " But," 
rejoined our saint, '* were I to be named cardinal should I be 
bound likewise to contemn that dignity?" Whereupon, 
dazzled at the very thought of so exalted a dignity, the 
friar replied : ** In that case I deem it would be wrong to 
refuse any longer, for who among us is not smitten by the 
mere thought of such an exalted station? Loosen your 
girdle, therefore, father, and accept.** Bernardine, however, 
judging it high time to put an end to this farce, began, 
severely to reprehend his companion, reminding him that so • 
much the higher, so much the more perilous the dignity,) 
and "as for myself," he added, " I am determined not only ' 
to reject the episcopate, the patriarchate and the cardinalate, i 
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^but even the papacy itself, and I hold myself to be far 
{ richer and happier leading the poor and humble life of St. 
/ Francis than I could possibly be if raised to the most 
' exalted station imaginable," ^ 



n 

Already during his stay in Rome Bernardine had received 
the most pressing invitations to return to Siena, where the 
turmoils and factionary discords he had appeased in 1425 
had been once more revived. Before revisiting Siena, how- 
ever, he was anxious to see the question of his episcopal 
election finally dismissed lest, seeing him on the spot, it 
should occur to his feifow-citizens to put pressure upon 
him. Owing to this delay, therefore, he did not arrive 
in Siena until the 14th August, 1427; and the very next 
day he set to work, preaching from a pulpit erected in the 
Piazza lUl Camp on forty-five consecutive days, 2 He was 
not one to minimize the gravity of the reports which had 
reached his ears, nor were his words prompted by a wish to 
spare the feelings of his fellow-citizens. "Because of the 
love I bear you," he says, " everything I heard to your dis- 
credit was a blow to me ; wi* era una bombarda" Bitterly he 

^ Maphsui Vegjui. 

^ A iOTt of preai of chtsc forty-five tcrmont wm discovered nnd gradually 
publithed hctwccii the ytnti 1884 and: iSSE, under the title, Le Tndklic Ftfgari 
di Stiff Bernardim Ja Siesa, detu nella Fia%xa litl Camp^, i'aitno MCCCCXXVII ; 
era ptimamente, cdite da Luciaao Banchi ( j vols). Wb have already referred 
to thtt mterestinf publication, and ihall have occa&ioa to du 10 hereafter in ociil 
grattT detail. 
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reproached them for having giveo fresh proof of their 
wonted instability by relapsing into the evil ways of which 
he hoped to have cured them, declaring theirs an un- 
exampled piece of incoastancy in all his missionary ex- 
perience, and yet showing his longing, notwithstanding, to 
come to their asaistatice, for "if I do good to others," he 
exclaims, " am I not doubly bound to help my own fellow- 
citizens ? *' * Hence the vigilant tenderness in their regard 
that underlay all his efforts at reform and which proved once 
more conducive, as it had already done two years previously, 
to the adoption of more stringent measures on the part of 
the municipality,^ 

During the four years which follow, from 1427 to 1431, 
St. Bernardine continued his missionary tours through Tus- 
cany, Lombardy, Romagna, and the Marches of Ancona, 
preaching the gospel indiscriminately in targe towns and 
small villages, singling out as more especially adapted to his 
labours seats of either war, famine, or pestilence, or the 
parts where Christianity had become most relaxed. To 

* Lt Prtditht Velgarif Vol. II, p. 69, 28 1, 184. 

' Sec I pamphlet tnCitled, Seftra un codkt curtacts dtt ttcelo JTU, e&ierWIfsioni 
friiifit^ dcir Abr Luigi dc AageVn (CuUe, i iio), U<;rniiri!Jnc'i mElu«fice on 
S)«ntie adminiitntion was by no meini trantitcir/. Thui a wai cvtdemljr he 
who, '\a lSj9, whJlc at the convent. oT Capriolil, instigated the promulgatiDD of 
fteih dKrert for the luppretlioit of civil diicord, in virtue of which the uie of 
ill tuch common Chrittian nacnei ai CAiaia and ffrajfio wai forbidden, **fnrcAi 
nwnais famielith e diviumt" and the beareri of luch names Were lentecieed to 
be brought btfote the munseipil council and to be prohibited, during the tpace 
of three yttn^ from entering the palace of the Mt^nt/tci Si^nori under pcnaltjr 
of the payment of ■ fine of a hundred Lire. {Sfiegiie ifelti dflihrra'^iimi dil 
CtmtifJiii dtlia Citm^ia.\ 
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attempt a chronological classiEcation of these missionary 
journeys were indeed a futile and thankless task, since the 
contemporary biographies, with their utter disregard for 
chronological accuracy, confine their efforts to narrating all 
the good wrought by our saint and to describing the mar- 
vellous way in which he managed to win over " persons who 
in matters of piety and religion were as hard as stone." ^ 

Sometimes he would be called upon to address a crowd 
to whom he was a complete stranger, while at other times 
we find him revisiting his former scenes of action. There 
were, besides, several places particularly endeared to him, 
Milan among the number, which was inseparably linJced 
with the memory of his first missionary tour, in the year 
1417, and which ever after displayed singular appreciation 
of his sermons.' 

And, despite his impiety and immorality, Philip Maria 
Visconti rejoiced in the privilege thus accorded to his people, 
just as, unlettered though he was, he deemed it a wise and 
honourable thing to maintain the Humanist FiJelfo at his 
court. Not but that his arrogant despotism occasionally 
ti collided with the friar's fearless intrepidity, for we read how 
on the occasion of one of his visits to Siena (the date of 
which is not precisely known) our saint protested, in pres- 

' In order to judge of the effect produced by the termoni delivered at Forlj 
from 29 March to 2 July, 1431, we would refer the reader to the cooMmporary 
chronicle compoied by oat: of ttie inhibitants o( that town, {MiittUaiua 
ffaneciesna^ Vol. V, p, 3 j., 34.) 

* '* MtJialattutn titpiut^ cujtit wiitttBria tx animo minime deStri jtoKrat, rcvhehaf" 
(Maphicug Vejiua.) "/ra grsti ilium MtJielaitemii fiafyulni auJieBat ut nullum 
ilium majuri 41-vUitMt uofuam akdi'virint''' (BeTnab«u».) 
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ence of the Duke, against the latter's exaction of well-nigh 
divine homage to be paid to his decrees, warning the people 
against this species of idolatry, and exhorting them to with- 
hold from man's fleeting glory the passive allegiance due 
to God alone. In his fury hereat, the Duke threatened, &o 
long as Bernardine persisted in this strain, to withdraw hia 
licence to preach *, nay, he even went so far as to threaten 
him with the infliction of bodily torture. The dauntless 
friar, however, making light of the Prince's menace, openly 
reported it in his next sermon, imploring the people not to 
rise in hia defence, since he was only too ready to suffer for 
truth i thereupon, recurring to his former theme, he renewed 
his censure of the blasphemous custom about to be enforced,' 
Intimidated by such stubborn resolution, the Duke henceforth 
abandoned the idea of violence, and resorted to cunning in 
its stead. Wherefore, on the advice of one of his courtiers, 
he determined to bestow a vast sum of money on the ob- 
noxious preacher for his own personal use, intending, as 
soon as he had accepted the money, to denounce him as one 
devoid in practice of the poverty he preached. Bernardine, 
however, refused the money, which entailed the immediate 
dispatch of another messenger to implore him to at least 
accept the same for the benefit of the community at large 

' Socb firtoflew and inti-epidity were hy Ho me*n» unique »mone the 
preicSieri pf the ity. Thm the Frencli Fnnciscan Mailiard, wtio Kid ennged 
Lonii XI b)' hii freedom of ipeech, wat threacenecj by the kJn^ to be lewn into 
a bag and hurled into the rjver. The fritr, however, ia repljr to the kiag't 
meuenger, uid to him, alluding ta the recent cftabliihinent of the poltal 
lyiteffl : **Go and tett ihy itJiiter that I ihiU get to heaTen quicker by water 
thafi he win \ty poit," 
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and for the construction of a new monastery. The offer 
was, however, once more rejected, to the utter dismay of 
the Duke's envoys, who asked Bernard in e "what on earth 
they should do with this sum of money, which they 
had orders on no account to bring back to their master." 
" la that case," replied the saint, " follow me " j and leading 
them to the debtors' prison, he paid the prisoners' debts, 
and gave them back their liberty. Only two remained 
whose debts the given sum did not suffice to cover, but 
Bernardine, in compassion for their sad plight, comforted 
them, saying, "Do not be disheartened, for I promise to do 
my utmost to procure your liberation, and, should I not 
succeed, I will myself go to prison in your stead." No 
sooner, however, did the people hear of what had occurred, 
than they immediately set to work to make a collection for 
the purpose, and so quickly furnished the required sum. 
Meanwhile the Duke, seeing that his gold did not reappear, 
begin to triumph over the friar, declaring to his courtiers 
that "although the friar talked as though he made light of 
money, his practice tallied not with his precepts." On the 
messenger's return, however, he was forced to admit the 
calumny of his accusation, and, free from all suspicion and 
resentment, we find him henceforth loud in St. Bernardine's 
praises. 

Though capable, as we have just seen, of opposing the 
unjust claims of those in authority, the saint was not one 
to assume the part of political agitator, in which more than 
one medieval preacher had found his delight. Though 
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whenever he considered it his duty (as he did more than 
once) to recall those in power to the sense of their re- 
sponsibility he did so with great fraokness and simplicity |. 
and in defiance of all promptings of hncnan respect, yet 
never does he Hgure otherwise than as a Christian n^oralist, 
for whom the domain of politics was as foreign as that of 
party strife.* Maphasus Vegius we find praising the 
reserve he always maintained when speaking of those tn 
authority, so as to avoid at all costs any risk of fomenting 
the discords and scandals he everywhere sought to allay. 
"A conduct," adds Vegius^ *'as rare as it is admirable 
among preachers, who, being bound to discourse before 
a large audience on a variety of subjects, find a happy 
mean especially hard to maintain." 

A similar moderation, and one equally rare at that time, 
characterized his attitude towards those invested with 
ecclesiastical authority, and this although, considering the 
actual state of the Church at the close of the Great Schism, 
there was no dearth of fitting objects on which to vent 
» display of satire and invective. And yet nowhere do we 
£nd St. Beroardine indulging in this pastime ; on the con- 
trary, he held a lack of discretion to be the cause of much 
mischief. Thus he deeply laments the foct that " a j 
preacher after attacking crying abuses and calling down* 
vengeance on the heads of the wicked, need only say 

' St. Bcfairdiac mtinttined ibit rcKfiout wefe bomid to abtuSii from the 
Kxtrdtt of ill civil finnctioni, Thut, in a, lermoa preached in Siena, in the 
jrear 1417, we find him inveigbJag ig-ainat the ««tablithed municipal ctiitom of 
eonknias on t Caiiiildoleie ihe office of Catnerlen^ a( the Commune, 
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a single word against tlie clergy for all his bitter reproaches 
to the obdurste sinners to be entirely forgotten, while the 
slight censure passed on the priests is alone cherished and 
remembered, and passed like a fable from mouth to mouth. 
But it is a still more remarkable fact that, when the audience 
seems bored by a sermon, or painfully affected by the heat 
or cold of the atmosphere, a single word uttered against 
either priests, prelates, or the religious orders will im- 
mediately suffice to arouse the sleepers and enliven the 
weary, to refresh those oppressed by the heat as by the fall 
of a refreshing dew, to transport the chilled into the 
regions of spring and summerj and likewise to render them 
impervious to hunger and thirst. And, more grievous 
stillj the most hardened sinners consider themselves, com- 
pared to the clergy, upright and righteous men," ^ 

Amongst the popular preachers of the day there were 
not a few who, in striking contrast to St. Bernardine's 
chaste sobriety, served by the passionate tenor of their 
utterances to shed fresh lustre on the latter's unbiased 
judgment. Prominent amongst these was a certain Car- 
melite, Thomas Conette by name, whose sermons to an 
audience often numbering sixteen or twenty thousand 
created a great sensation, despite their "interminable 
length," throughout Flanders, Artois and the territory 
of Amiens in the year 1428. His preaching, we are told, 
consisted *' mainly " in an attack " on the vices and failings 
of the clergy and nobility." Not content, moreover, with 

' Sancti ^tmmrdini Stvtntt'u OperOf Vol. I, p, i6i. 
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denouncing, as nian3f others had done, luxury in general 
and the extravagance of the female head-dress in particular, 
he actually strove to excite a tumult amongst the children 
on the street, by teaching them to hoot at the fine ladies of 
the place. This was, indeed, the origin of his popularity 
with the lower classes. Of the latter vast crowds, occasion- 
ally interspersed with a few perverted or intimidated aristo- 
crats, were to be seen thronging around him, pulling out 
the hairs of the ass he rode to preserve as a. memorial of 
him, and " paying him homage such as would have befitted 
one of the apostlea of our Lord Jesus Christ." But all 
this triumph, this " dominioni," as it is termed by the 
chronicle, was destined to a tragic end. For having shortly 
afterwards, in the year 1432, repaired to Italy, there to 
continue his tirades against the clergy, Conette was, in 
consequence of some hazardous propositions on the subject 
of excommunication, apparently denounced in Rome and 
burned as a heretic.^ 

Su Bernardine's endeavours were all along chiefly directed 
towards the maintenance of peace, so that at the news of the 
slightest outbreak of discord he became anxious to hurry to 
the spot. Thus, while preaching in the Marches of Ancona 
in 143 1, he was told that the Sienese had actually Joined 
arms with the Duke of Milan, for the purpose of attacking 
Florence and menacing the papal states. Whereat, bringing 

' See itie CbrenUU «f SngiitrraitJ, Jc Altmrrthf, ed. by the SoiiJf/ Jt 
I'Hhlairt Jt Framt, Vol. IV ^ f, JO 3-*, Ilhttirt hitirair* dt la Fmnre, VoL 
XXIV, p, J79. 
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his sermoQ& to an abrupt close, the eaergetic friar hastened 
to Sietm, "his sweet native town," which, according to a 
contemporary biographer, " was very dear to him all his 
life long," and there succeeded, by dint of conferring with 
the corporation and conjuring the rest of the inhabitants, in 
so clearly demonstrating the perils and injustice of the 
course they were about to pursue that, by the magic of his 
word and in virtue of the prestige conferred by his sanctity, 
they were led to break off their alliance with Visconti and 
relinquish all thought of war. As for Bernardine, he had 
no sooner obtained his end than he instantly returned to the 
Marches to take up again the preaching so suddenly brought 
to a close. A life of such utter self-devotion would already 
have sufficed to increase the popular veneration and esteem 
entertained for Bernardine, even though his sanctity had not 

(i been divinely attested by constant miracles. At this time 
the bishopric of Ferrara, possibly also that of Urbino, were 
■olFered him, both of which he refused, as he had already 
done that of Siena. Nay, it was observed that the greater 
grew his fame the more did his whole being, down to his 
very language, gait and manner, express an intimate and un- 
assumed conviction of his personal inferiority to others, ex- 
pressed with a courtesy and simplicity which were pre- 
eminently his. Happy to submit even to a novice, we find 
him seeking counsel of hia inferiors, and telling Friar 
Vincent, who as a rule accompanied him on his missionary 
journeys, never to dwell on the excellencies of his preaching, 
but always only on what seemed to him to be its defects. 
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When on one occasion a fellow frJar inquired of him the 
surest way of fulfilling the duties of his state, St. Bernardine 
replied, " Descend, descend," whHe bending his whole body 
to the ground, thus signifying, both by word and gesture, 
that in voluntary self-abasement lay the whole secret of in^ 
tenor perfection. 

But God Himself seemed desirous of exercising and 
strengthening the humility of His servant by dint of much 
buiniliationj since in the year 1431, when apparently at the 
summit of his glory, his fame was once more clouded by 
calumny and he was accused for the second time of adhesion 
to heretical practices. 

m 

Bernardine's adversaries, though momentarily quelled by 
Martin V, had in fact never completely laid down their 
arms, For, several months after the Pope's decision, we 
find our saunt complaining in public on several occasions 
of the way in which his doctrine on the name of Jesus 
still continued to be attacked from the pulpit. Having 
once met with papal approbation, however, he no longer 
hesitated to repudiate the charges made against him, and 
emphatically and solemnly reasserted his former teaching. 
"I am convinced," he says, "that I have spoken the truth 
to you concerning this holy name/' and his detractors he 
compares to *' men who spike the trunks of pear trees 
with thorns, so as to hinder naughty boys from mounting 
thereon," declaring that " they in like manner encircle the 
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base of the noble tree with thorns, in order that aone 
may taste of its fruit." To judge by his own words, 
moreover, these "envious" ones, these "disseminators of 
error," were more numerous than elsewhere in his native 
parts. Hence he exclaims, *'in Rome, in Perugia or else- 
where, a single word uttered against the doctrine I preach 
would suffice to call down anger on the speaker, whereas, 
though I am never blamed to my face here, as soon as my 
back is turned, how loud grows the voice of censure ! " 
In consequence of this mean practice, he is constantly 
conjuring his adversaries to contradict him openly to his 
face, instead of meanly attacking hira when no longer 
there to defend himself. Such wily craftiness must have 
been as odious as it was foreign to one of Bernardine's 
frank simplicity, who said all he had to say openly and 
plainly before multitudes, whence we find him entreating 
the people to pay no attention to such antagonists as 
should come to attack him after his departure, declaring 
his readiness at the slightest intimation of such an occur- 
rence to leave all other occupations in order to reappear 
and do battle in his own defence. Callous, indeed, as he 
appeared with regard to any merely personal calumny, the 
slightest attack levelled at his doctrine on the holy name 
sufficed to arouse his indignation as though an outrage 
had been inflicted on Jesus Christ Himself, and he con- 
sidered its vindication as strict a duty on his part as would 
have been the reparation of an insult offered to the host 
just consecrated by him during Mass, Wherefore, he 
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exclaims " ut partttr'tms c/amah" : "I will cry out like one 
in childbirth, as I have already done." ^ 

So intrepid a tone could not be without salutary effect on 
Bernardine's adversaries, who moreover, during Martin Vs 
lifetime, probably deemed it useless to labour for a reversal 
of the sentence delivered in I427. In the year 1431, 
however, Martin V expired and was succeeded by 
Eugenius IV, an austere and devout monk who, having 
already as cardinal given proof of his affectionate esteem 
for Bernardine, was expected to continue his predecessor's 
policy in the latter's regard. But on his accession to the 

' Lt PrtJicht Valgari, etiite da Luctaoo Banchl, pmim. Cf. Bpecially Vol. I| 
p. i%%; Vol. II, pp. 253, iSi, 185, 415 ti Kf.^In the coutk of hii SicDcie 
(.ermoni our laint took occasion to wirn hit audience agaJn)t certain person* 
whote diitruit oC the oamc of Jeius actually weot i<o far at to make them 
iniiit OS iti being coupled with that of Chrftt, and who had mutilated the 
** Hail, Marjr ! " and lome of the goipet panares to tally with thii caprice, 
Theie were doubtlets the »ame indivicJuaU who pretendeti to believe that 
Bernardine's aim and that of his. follower), wai to luppreii the name of Cbritt 
altogether a.n& to retain only the name of Je»u«. Actual reference to an cxiitiag 
Cdftom of (ubitituting one name for the other it, it it true, to be found in a 
letter addreued b^ Poggjo, a famous Htimaniit, to another Indivittual of Like 
repute, Francesco Barbaro, although it is p^-obable tJiat in embarking on to 
tcchaically theological a dlicussion, that epicurean sceptic Wal pfompted nicrdj'l 
{gf hil »ntipath]r towards monasticism. Anpuray, Pogfio in thi) letter con- 
gratulates Barbaro, who was certainly far the better Catholic of the twain, on 
having coRiented to adopt the practice of quoting the name Christ after that 
of Jelui. **I rejoice," he writes, ^to note that you have finally become 
Converted to Christianity, repudiating the Jesuitic lievice {rtlUtA sUA yeiuitatt) 
formerly figuring at the he^d of your Letters, thereby annouacing your deviation 
from such as impudently adhere exclusively to the name of Jesui^ and whc^ 
having constituted a fonn of herciy of their own, but seek, under cover of 
caalting this same, to establish their reputation among the populace and the 
unlettered crowd in order to posiess themselves of their goods." [^"'££11 
Ef'ni<^4»f cd. Toaelli, Lib. Ill, ep. z6.} 
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papal throne, he was beset by a series of difficulties owing, 
in part, to a succession of plots and revolts on the part 
of the Romans, which soon obliged him to fly from the 
city ; in part also to the enmity of the mighty and crafty 
Philip Maria Visconti; while not the least of his cares 
was the necessity for engaging on a conflict, waged up 
to the end of his teign, in support of those papal pre- 
rogatives which the Council of Bale showed so decided 
a tendency to undermine. Whether or no these many 
disturbances gave our saint's adversaries ground for sup- 
posing that a pope thus harassed would more readily 
succumb to their machinations, it is impossible to tell j 
but it is a fact that, shortly after the new Pope's accession, 
they recommenced their attacks. 

And once more we find Siena the mainstay of the opposi- 
tion against our saint, who had* in fact, scarcely left the 
city after completing his mission of dissuading the In- 
habitants from seconding Visconti's designs, when news 
reached hrm that his doctrine on the holy name was being 
mside the object of pulpit attack. Wherefore, turning back 
without the smallest hesitation, he set so resolutely and yet 
unembitteredly to work to refute these false accusations 
that the clergy and mtioicipality, won over to his cause, 
ordered prayers to be recited and solemn veneration to be 
paid to the holy name. 

From Siena, our saint proceeded to Bologna, where his 
sermons on the name of Jesus aroused such immense 
I enthusiasm, that the canons in their fervour ordered the 
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sacred monogram (I.H.S.) to be magnificently painted on a 
large canvas and placed above the high altar of the church 
of San Petronio. 

But Bernardine's adversaries, infuriated at this public 
mark of conJfidence, only waited for the preacher to turn 
his back before they inveighed against him from the pulpit. 
Nay, they succeeded in winning the inquisitor Ludovico 
Pisano over to their cause, who ordered the monogram to be 
erased and a painting of the crucifixion to be substituted In 
its stead — an act of violence producing such a sensational 
scandal among canons and people, that it finally reached the 
ears of the Pope^ who, administering a severe rebuke to the 
inquisitor, ordered him to replace the sacred monogranij 
over the altar, above the painting of the crucifijuon. 

But such incidents as these at Siena and Bologna were 
mere skirmishes in the great campaign which was to be 
waged between Bernardine and his adversaries on Roman 
soil. In virtue, namely, of a decree published by Martin V, I 
authorizing the Promoter of the Faith to proceed secretly 
and without the slightest Judicial sanction against such as' 
were suspected of heresy, the saint's enemies succeeded in 
inducing Michael Plebano, the Promoter of that day, to take 
up the cause against Beroardine and his followers and to 
remit the final judgment to the Dominican Cardinal, John 
of Casanova. No time was lost in setting the proceedings 
on foot, and the Cardinal, after hearing the false witnesses 
summoned by Plebano to testify to the heresy, excesses and 
scandalous conduct imputed to the accused^ cited the latter 
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by a brief, dated 2^ November, 1431, to appear before 
him. Bemardine and his followers obeyed the summons, 
although the reception they received, as well as the insults 
heaped upon them, were by no means calculated to impress 
them with the judge's impartiality. Nevertheless the saint's 
confidence was unshaken ; on leaving the Cardinal*s presence, 
iodeedr he overflowed with joy at being deemed worthy to 
suffer for the name of Jesus.'' 

The trial had been hitherto conducted in such profound 
secrecy, that the Pope had remained in ignorance of the whole 
affair. As may easily be imagined, however, Bernardine's 
adherents lost no time in enlightening him ; nay, the Sienese 
sent a special legate to Rome for the purpose of conferring 
with Cardinal Cassini, the former Bishop of Siena, on the 
subject, and Eugenius IV was no sooner informed of what 
was going on than, filled with righteous indignation at such 
shameful treatment of one whom he had already learned 
to appreciate at the time of the former accusation against 
him, the Pope hesitated not to exercise his authority on 
Bernardine's behalf, and promptly annulled all the pro- 
ceedings against him by virtue of a Bull dated 7 January, 
143 2-* In this important document Eugenius emphatically 
declares the trial to have been set on foot without either his 
knowledge or approbation (sitte sdiu d 'mlutttate nostra)^ notes , 



^ " /ifii9 gauJens thai a canspcctu cmKiiiiy quottiam digitut hatuhatur pro nomint 
Jesu nnlumeiiam pals," 

^ The actual text of the BuIL may lie found in Wadiiing's Aanales Minontnif 
Vol. X, p. 190. 
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the fi^ct of the witnesses h&ving borne false and libeLlous 
testimony {minus vgracker et imprsbe dtpesueruni^, and con- 
tinues in this strain : " We have gathered from a trust- 
worthy source, that Bernardine of Siena, of the order of 
Friars Minor, is considered and held to be a man of good 
repute, and qf praiseworthy, pious and devout life, that he 
is esteemed not only as a sincere catholic Christian, but, 
furthermore, as a staunch opponent of heresy who, ia con- J 
sequence of his purity of life and laudable zeal to proclaim \ 
the word of God, and as the salutary fruit of his good • 
works, has come to be looked upon as a great preacher and ! 
irrefutable master, well-nigh throughout Italy, and even j 
beyond its confines; that his name Hgures among the most ; 
famous sermonizers of the day \ that never, as has been ' 
falsely alleged, was he accused of heresy by honourable or ; 
serious-minded men; that he is, on the contrary, Gonspicu-1 
ous for his fervent attachment to the doctrines and traditions \ 
of the Roman Church, of the sovereign Pontiffs, as of the | 
fathers and doctors thereof, teaching and preaching only, • 
without the smallest deviation, whatever this same holy l 
Church, the mother of the rest, holds and ordains, while 1 
exhorting the faithful to follow him in obedience to her I 
precepts and our commands. We, therefore, desirous of 1 
beholding this same Bernardine at liberty to apply himself | 
to his pious missionary task and to other good works with- 
out being exposed to the odious attacks already referred to, 
prompted by the above as well as by other personal motives, 
and in full cognizance of the facts ot the case, of the in- 
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sinuations and of the Qrigtn of the means resorted to over 
this affair, as well as of every past and present detail con- 
nected with the same, do, in virtue of this present decree, 
abolish and declare null and void all these same proceed- 
ings." Thus for the moment it seemed as though the 
causa finka est had been uttered in St. Bernardine's favour, 
since all the vaunted obstinacy of his enemies had but led 
to such a glorification in his lifetime on the part of the Pope 
as is usually reserved exclusively to departed souU..'^ 



IV 

t Already prior to this second approbation on the part of 
the Holy See the devotion to the name of Jesus had over- 
stepped the narrow confines of Italy and spread itself 
throughout Christendom. And shortly after Martin V's 

1 [fit opponents, however, would net let the matter rest without making 
one lait effort to leeure Eeraatitnt't condemnation ; wherefore, finding their 
cause rejected b^ Eugcciius IV, as it had been by Martin V, they deterinjned to 
appeal to tht Council of fi^lc, then id coUiiion with the Pope. Thus in the 
year 14.JS BernariJlne wai dencTunced by an Augustinian before that aegembly 
by reason of the tablett bearing; the name of Jeius. The matter wai, however, 
brought to an abrupt close on one of the asienibleil fathers declaring thii 
devotion to have been already condemned by Martin V and consequently 
abandoned by our saint. (See Hit/oria canciUi Basilieniit, cap. 79, by ADgustinut 
Patricius, and L'Abbe'j C^ndiitf, Vol, Xllf, 156].) Both these awcftions 
being, howiiver, in flat contradiction to the above-mentioaed facts, are, by the 
BolUndiits and hy the author, regarded as incorrect (cf. the Liji of St. Jekn of 
Cafistrano, Vol. X, for the month of October) and at affording another instance 
of the already noted equivocation, intentional or otherwise, to which Martin Vt 
decree appears to have given rite. Possibly it it to the same quibble Po^gio 
alludes in an undated letter, tn which he CODgUtulatei ficrnariiiae "na havmg 
renounced, the one thing viewed as som^ewhat reprehensible m hia conduct." 
(Poggii, Efhtdix, ed. Tonelll, Lib. IX, cp. 3.) 
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dedsioD on 8 June, 1427, at a general chapter of the 
Minorites held at Vercelli for the purpose of proclaiming 
St. Bernardtne's triumphj we Had the friars called upon to 
exert themselves to the utmost for its propagation ,^ Amongst 
those who distinguished themselves herein^ was a certain 
Friar Richard, a popular French preacher and patriot, highly 
in vogue in the days of Joan of Arc, whom we find preach- 
ing at Troyes in the year I428, in Paris in 1 429, and at 
Orleans in 1431. There, grouped around the pulpit usually 
erected in the market-place, thousands of people stood for 
five or six consecutive hours spellbound by the preacher's 
now jovial, now pathetic force of language, listening to his 
admonitions to do penance, or watching numerous specimens 
of feminine head-dress and of games of hazard given ruth- 
lessly to the flames. " More persons were,"* we are assured, 
*• converted by him to piety than by all other sermonizers 
who have preached during the last hundred years." And 
he it is whom we find recommending the wearing of small 
lead medals with the sacred monogram upon them as a 
safeguard in moments of peril.* 



' A fact mCntioneii b;^ M. Simeon Luce in hit work Jtamu d'Art h 
D^mrfmy, p. 14}, Though Wadding referi to this gencMl chipterof Minoritct, 
yet he did! not tHccted jn uaeartJimg ihc dmumcntf relating thereto. It may 
be n xppoiite here to remark thai we shoulij do well to compire lome of 
M. Simeon Luce'i aHcrtiont regarding the Dominicans with a refutation by 
tiie pet] of the Dominican Father Chapotin, entitled. La £utnt dt cent nMr, 
'Jtannt d'Arc et fet Dimimtaim, 

* yaufital if un bourgnh dt Parity of the year 1419. Some of theic medalf 
bive b*en Teditcovered and rcproducfd in the RfUft ArtAJviagi^ur (ntw Krici, 
Vol, lit, p. 4.J1). After eagerly adopting the »flmr, however, the Pariiumi, uo 
learning that Friar Richard had tided with the Arma^naci, cauied the medali 
to br cither destroyed of Aaii( into the Seine. 
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I The devotion to the holy name was also at this time 
I introduced into Picardy and Burgundy by St, Colette, who 
I adopted the name of " Thesus " as the badge of her reform 
of Franciscanesses, and who was wont to head her letters, 
and even sometimes the address, with the holy name either 
by itself, or coupled with the name of Mary, Joan of Arc, 
moreover, who, on hitherto insufficient grounds, is alleged 
to have been affiliated to the third Order of St. Francis, was, 
at any rate, on the best of terms with the Minorites, and, 

(caused, as we know, the name of Jesus and Mary to be 
painted on her standard, engraved on her ring, and inscribed 
at the head of her dispatches,^ On one of the Parisian 
parliamentary registers there is a small pen-and-ink sketch 
of the maid carrying a standard on which St. Bernardine's 
monogram is distinctly visible,* while the last words she 
uttered at her death, 30 May, 1431, were an invocation to 
the name of Jesus ; nay, at the trial for revision, one of the 
witnesses deposed "to having heard it said that the name 
/ of Jesus appeared inscribed in the flames of the stake." 
St. Eernardine's renewed triumph in the year 1432 proved 
naturally as highly conducive towards the spread of this 
devotion as towards reanimating the zeal of his followers. 
Thus we find St. John of Capistrano,* in his wanderings 
through Italy, France and Germany, exposing the tablet to 
the veneration of the vast crowds which flocked to hear 



' Cf. Simeon Luce, ytaiiae iftArc & D$mrfmy. 

^ Tbii »ketch IB f-ounii reproduceii m the fine work af the Capuchin Father! 
on St. Fratscmi d'.Aiiiu (libraific PIod). ^ 1^85-14^6. 
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him, and invoking the holy name when, together with 
Hunyadi, he leads the crusades against the Turks. By 
protiouQCiDg the holy name St. James of the Marches* 
wrought many miraculous cures, while blessed Bernardine 
of FeltrCj^ and blessed Matthew of Girgenti,^ the one in ! 
central Italy, the other in Sicily, strove to establish the ' 
custom of carving the name of Jesus over doorways of 
houses and, better still, to implant the same in the hearts 
of men. Their example was followed by blessed Thomas, 
lUyricus in central France, who, in imitation of our saint, I 
induced the card manufacturers to fabricate leaflets inscribed 
with the sacred monogram, thereby greatly facilitating the 
spread of this devotion. Nor did Spain in the fifteenth } 
century remain external to so enthusiastic a movement, as is 
amply testified by the existence of the Cam del CerSrif at 
Burgos, so named after the cord of St. Francis which 
appears carved above the doorway, beneath the arms of the 
Count and CouDtess de Haro, at that time patrons of the 
Observance, above which again figures St. Bernardine's 
I.H.S., destined, in the sixteenth century, to play a still 
more prominent part in Church history, as the chosen badge 
of the Company of Jesus. And, lastly, to come dowu to 
more recent times, we read in the life of the Franciscan 1 
saint, Leonard of Port Maurice,* who, three centuries after » 
our saint, arose to continue his work in Italy, that on all his ] 
missionary tours he bore a standard inscribed in gitt letters \^ 
with the name of Jesus. 

* «39»-i+76. " 14J7-1494, ' Died in I4fi. * t6;6-t7S]. 
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In towns where St. Bernardine's t&blets are still preserved, 
such as Siena, Vol terra, Bologna, Rome, Orte, Treviso, 
Camajore, etc., they are to a great extent regarded as objects 
of veneration down to the present day. The preservation 
of this pious tradition is doubtless due to the ancient custom 
of confiding these and similar relics to the care of special 
confraternities, by whom they used on specified occasions 
to be carried in solemn procession.^ The Church likewise 
endorsed the devotion by affording it a place in her sacred 
liturgy. St. Bernardine himself is said to have composed a 
rudimentary office of the holy name, leaving it to be com- 
pleted and extended by his disciple, blessed Bernardine of 
Busti. In the year i$^o, moreover, Pope Clement VII, 
acceding to an old request on the part of the Minorites, 
gave leave for a feast of the holy name to be celebrated on 
14 January. This permission, accorded as a special privilege 
10 the diocese of Siena in 1582, and to that of Florence in 
1684, was finally, on demand of the emperor Charles VI, 
extended in the year 1722, by Pope Innocent XIII, to the 
universal Church, the second Sunday after Epiphany being 
fixed for its celebration. 

Such was the triumphal destiny of a devotion inaugurated 
by our saint in the teeth of glaring opposition. That he is 
the universally recognised founder of the same may be 
gathered from Italian works of art of the fifteenth and 

' In 2 ihort pcpulftr account of St. Bernardine, entitled, t'Apotlok detP 
Italia titi lecaia Xy^ Sipnor G. Olmi fumishei mme intereiting information on 
thii point gatliercd from un intimate acquaintance with various part« of Italy 
(•«pp. 173 to 33S*) 
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sixteenth centuries, on which he is constantly depicted, 
holding a tablet set in a gilt frame, sometimes round, but 
more often square in shape, ia the centre of which are en- 
graved the letters LH.S. encircled with rays, while under- 
neath figures some such appropriate text as " Mamfettmti 
mmeti tuum hamimhusJ* 

The same idea is conveyed by two fine medals struck 
shortly after our saint's death by Antonio Marescotti, a 
sculptor from Ferrara, bearing on their obverse the saint's 
bust with the motto : " Mantfejtavi tmnen tuum hominibuj," on 
their reverse the sacred monogram surrounded by rays with 
the device : *' /a nomine J hi otmie genu fiectatur cetestium^ 
terrestrw. ittferm,^^ 

An apter epitome can then scarcely be conceived of our 
saint's life than that given 10 the pregnant words of the old 
chronicle : " Bernardim pcrairre /' Italia, portando Gesu.**^ 

V 

The year 1432 was indeed to prove a memorable date in 
our saint's life, since it not only witnessed this glorious re- 
habilitation on the part of the Pope, but furthermore ensured 
to him the friendship of no less a person than the Emperor 
Sigismund, In those days already the imperial power waj 
on the wane in Italy compared to what it had been during 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, when it bid fair to rival 

' Ct, third edition of M. A. He)u'( intcTeitiaf Work, Lti MtJa'itltHn Jt ia 
UnKvuanfff Pi. IV, Kof, Z ud 4. 

* U^otjn), Storia litl Ducats di Vrbiiti, quoted hy Miiralori, Vol, XXI. 
K 



\.cced\n6 '°- , . feast o« t^ eoTded"'"/ j p\oi«' 
\V= '=-^ %\h P«-- ; , and « *'- ch..'. 

'-^^■red-.«*'''teeCO»*^"" - 

^ S»* 1 •-" *e t«* td W=' "Vttae ft? 
*" „-,«t5a«V '^?\ v,orW »« " , ^ „«a1 
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Emperor felt himself attracted by Bernardine j nay, so - 
strongly was he drawn towards him that the saint's.' 
presence soon became one of the necessities of life to 
Sigismundi, who was constantly present at his Mass and" 
sermons, or else engaged in conversation with him, and whO;^ 
according to his own words, considered a day passed without 
sight of Bernardine a day without light. The saint, how-"< 
ever, far from being dazzled by these signal marks ofj 
favour, regarded them but as an occasion to further the! 
Princess spiritual welfare and the interests of the Church. I 

After spending nine months at Siena the Emperor finally, 
in the April of i^^fi^,' signed a treaty with Eugenius IV, 
acceding to all the papal demands and furnishing the neces- 
sary guarantees, in return for which he secured the Pope's 
assent to his coronation. Sigismund, thereupon, at once 
started for Rome, taking Bernardine along with him^ and on 
the ^isr of May the coronation took place, amid great pomp 
and rejoicing, in the Vatican basilica. The simple friar, 
meanwhile, holding aloof from all festivities, devoted his 
spare time to roissionixing the various quarters of Rome. 

Sigismund, however, tarried but a few days after his 
coronation in the Eternal City ; whereupon he returned to 
his dominions, once more followed by our saint, who, ever 
a Minorite at heart, and wholly unsullied by the world, 
followed in the imperial train, mounted on a small ass. A 
strange contrast indeed to the rest of the brilliant retinue, 
and one sure to excite mockery and raillery amongst the by- 
standers ! Thus, on one particular occasion, as the imperial 
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procession was traversing the streets of Aquik, a slater 
standing on a roof began, we are told, to ridicule the simple 
friar and to jeer at him, saying : "Whither is our pontiff 
riding in such state ?" Hardly, however, had the words 
passed his lips, than a great wind arose, and threw him to 
the groutid, when, in a severely wounded state, he begged 
to be laid at the friar's feet, imploring his forgiveness, and 
beseeching Bernardine to make the sign of the cross over 
him. And no sooner was this done, than the man rose up 
completely cured. 

When Sigismund had reached the frontiers of Tuscany, 
the saint's task of peacemaker between the Pope and the 
Emperor being accomplished, Bernardine bid adieu to his 
illustrious friend. Sick of court life, he was happy to be 
free again to seek retirement within the walls of that 
convent of Capriola, which, founded by him just outside the 
walls of Siena m the year 1405, had been, the reader will 
remember, the scene of several years* peaceful preparation 
for a busy missionary life. 



CHAPTER IV 

SERMONS 



III. 



I. St fieroaiiliae reLirct to Capriola with a view to compoiing hit »erm«af. 
Hii worki editeJ by Pire de la Haye. Their authcnticlcjr. Reitoa 
vrhy the lermont arc in Latin, 
II. Sabjecti trtatcd of to the ditconDM coataiiscil in Che tfore-meationed 
edition. They bear, both In matter and! in form, a theological liamp. 
Abute of categorical diviuoni and Biblical (^uotatioai. Influence of 
(chotaiticiim on th( preaching of the day, 
Tfaeie lermotu tnu*t not be confounded with thoic acttially delivered hy 
the tdnt, lince thty are, in dot, ditfcrtations intended to elucidate hii 
teaching and t» lerve t» a guide in (he pylpit to himielf and otiiert, 

IV. HJi elGquence asserts itself notu-ithitanding the aomewhat dry <to|;- 
Diatical itructure of his works. Quotationt from hii sermons oa tin- 
ners, on luxuiy^ on poTcrty, peace and St, Mary Magdalen after tbe 
Resurrection. 
v. Scleral diicouraei recorded by pertona amon; the audience. Courte of 
termans delJTered by Bemardine in Siena in the year 1427, on which 
occaiton the ttiuUeit (tiercttioiit ami mott trivial iacidcuti are noted 
by the fecorder, who, it ii assumed, must have beca familiar with 
a form of ihorthand. 

VI. Unc^ueitionahle auihtnticiiy of these recorded lermoni. Contrast be- 
tween these and the Latin djicounet. In the former, we teem to 
catch the preacher's livJug, popular utterance. Use of limilei, 
metaphors and anecdotes. What estimate should we form of this 
|)opuIaj leraiioiiLxing * Bemardine contrasted with Maittard. 
VII. DiTcrt qucitJoni treated of in the SieacK lermoni : the Asstimpttvil, 
pr^achingf slaader, factioni, diicorif, pc'ce, the follies of fathion, 
commerce, the reciprocal duties of husband and wife, feastt of Mary. 
The saint threatens the people with the aai^er of God. The etn^ 
dattieri. Final farewell, ThcM termoai thlQW nluabk U|bt on to 



the pre^ehinie of the day. 
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/^N his return to Capriola our sakt, from the year 1433 
^^ to about 1436, embraced a sedentary life, as opposed 
to the wandering ejustencc Jed by him for the last sixteen 
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years. In the case of one so averse to sparing himself in 
any way, the mere need of repose would not suffice to 
explain this state of outward inactivity, nor are we, as a 
matter of fact, in ignorance of the motives that impelled his 
course of action. After the attacks levelled against his 
(teaching, which had just received the twofold approbation 
of the Holy See> he deemed it expedient, namely, to retire 
for a space into solitude, there in peace and quiet to com- 
pile a series of sermons which should afford the world a 
detailed account of his doctrine, and render it proof against 
future calumuy.^ He was, in fact, about to undertake a 
vast treatise of dogmatic and moral theology, intended to 
assist himself and others in their preaching,^ And in this her- 
culean task he was upheld by his conscious ability to furnish 
his fellow-labourers on the missionary field with more solid 
matter and material than was aiForded them by the manuals 
then in vogue. That he was not mistaken herein was testi- 
fied by the astounding rapidity with which his sermons, 
on their appearance, penetrated to foreign parts. Contem- 

' The reider desiron.* of picturing to himielf the Mint's workroom i» 
referred to an inventory enumeratiag the various object} found in hig sanctum 
and drawn tip dd Io Jane, 1444, immediately after his death, b^ three 
gcafahrtitrt of Siena. Among other thiagsj mention 19 made of his spectacles, 
and of books either by his own pen or which he used for reference. Amon^ the 
former is a MS. entitled, Una balla di Pa^a Eugenia che eoTttitnt la eonfermatiaae 
dtUa sud -vita t daitrina. Thii inveotofjTj preserved at the Sicoese Arefiivis di 
StaCaf has recently been published by Professor Qraz.ia fiacci, under the title of 
Inveatario degti oggetii e iihri lauiiti da S, ^erserJina da Siena, (Cattelfiorentino 
tipogr. GiovancUt c Carpinctti, iS^J.) 

^ BernabsuE Senensis says of the ''books" written l^iy Beroardioe at Cafn 
riola s **Eatqut in iuctm, ui rcliqtih ipii frodttiint, edidit.^^ 
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pOTary biographers are indeed full of the fact how not only 
ia Italy, but likewise in France and Spain, in Germany and 
in the Far East, preachers sought therein for inspiration 
until it came to be acknowledged as the best work of the 
kind then in existence, as upholding the standard to which 
every one strove to attain. Thus we find Roberto da Lecce, 
a preacher greatly an vogue during the latter half of the 
fifteenth century, declaring that his colleagues in general, 
and he himself in particular, prided themselves on emulating 
Bernardine's style and method, and that they were in the 
habit of making frequent use of the saint''s sermons, which 
they would, in fact, many a time merely repeat word for 
word as they stood, a proceeding attended by great 
success.^ 

Id the seventeenth century. Fere Jean de la Haye, of the 
Friars Minor, undertook to publish all the works of our 
saint which had then been brought to light in five quarto 
volumes.^ This edition comprises not only the sermons 
composed at Capnola between the years 143 ^ and 1436, bat 
likewise several of a later date, such as the advent course 
De christiaftS vitd, wherein mention is made of Friar 
Vincent's death which occurred only in the year 1442.' 

) See Roberto da Lecce** dJKOune on Si. Bcriurdijie to be found «t the end 
cf * Tolumf emitted, Strmana Robtra de Litio, dt iamdibtu moctorum, 

* Softcti 'Btrnardini Seneniit trJinit ttrafkiti Minertimf Oftcra smm'a. Three 
editioDt of ttb ire Sn Htiitence, of which the fint two appeirtd io Paiiisnd it 
Lfon* during Pere tie U Hafe'i lifetime, wbile the third wai publiihed ia 
Venice in the jeu 174$' Tfae luthDr'! TefereDcci are to the Lyaa* edition 
of i6sfi. 

■ S4mH 'Bftitardim Optra, Vol. Ill, p. 37 *t ttf^ 
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Froro coDteoipomry evidence it may, indeed, be inferred 
that our mnt several times revisited Capriola during the 
latter years of his life in order to complete and revise his 
works. 

A collatioD of the most aacient and reliable MSS. with 
the edition published by Pere de la Haye tends to confirm 
the authenticity of the bulk of the sermons and treatises 
edited by him,^ Some of the discourses of secondary 
importance are, it is true, proved to be apocryphal and 
must in future be omitted,^ while others again are found to 
be of doubtful authenticity and deserving of a closer ex- 
amination.* Certain repetitions, moreover, might in future 
be advantageously suppressed,* while several sermons and 
treatises, hitherto ignored among a pile of unexplored MSS. 
easily unearthed from Italian libraries, should reappear 

^ A careful investi^tion of tht authmticity of the works published by PiK 
de La Haye, recentl]^ undertaken by Father Aloytius Tasti of the FTiari 
Minor, wat prompted hy i petition trot up to Rome in iS6z by the chapter of 
the Order, rctjuntlnf St. Eemardlne to be deckred a doctor of the Church. The 
varioui doCuraeoti relating to the iDquir^r iniitituted tbereupoEl by the Codgre- 
f atian of Ritct appeared in Rome in the; year i £77 10 the form of a i^uartc} 
Tolume, to Mrbkh the present agthor was fortunate enough to obtaia acceis, 
though it IB now out of print. It contain*, besido Father Alo^sjuS Tassi't 
inquiry into the tjutttioit of amhefltieity, the pEtitioa of the Minorite Order 
with marginal annotations by bisbopt and other prominent prelates^ the a^lioru- 
tioTi of the Promoter of the Faith charged with raising objestJOfi*, atjd lastly 
Mig. Ferrata's r<^plyi i° out cyea the mott important docament of all. 

'■2 Notably the sermon, Di Exfugnaiignc faradhi. 

* For tnitanct, the Lenten tourse Dt PugnA tpirifuali and the Comincntarii m 

* See either a description of the wonders of creation occurring Voh I, p. 2^7, 
and Vol. II, p. 343, or the reflerttoDS on Mary Magdalen's conduct after ihc 
Reiurrection, found Vol. I, p. 307, and Vol, If, p. 432. 
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amoQg the rest. It is, indeed, devoutly to be wished that 
the day may come when a critical edition of our saint's 
works will be undertaken with the schoJarship and impar- 
tiality displayed at the present day by the Franciscans of 
Guaracchi, near Florence, in their edition of the works of 
St. Bonaventure.^ 

It is noteworthy that the sermons comprised in Pere de I 
la Haye'd five volumes are all m Latin, although Bernardine [ 
notoriously preached in Italian. The same anomaly occurs 
in all written sermons published by preachers during the 
Middle Ages, whence the distinguished editors of the 
Hlstoire Litieraire were led to conclude Latin to have been 
the habitual tongue in the medieval pulpit. This opinion 
is, however, no longer tenable in the face of recent 
research,^ which has once for all established the fact that, 
save when addressing an exclusively clerical assembly, 
medieval sermons were held in what was known as " the ^ 
voJgar tongue," the only language understood by the mass ' 
of the people. Only when subsequently publishing their 
sermons did preachers turn them into l^tin, which, as , 
the language of Church and University, was the tongue j 
they deemed most fitting for that purpose. So great, 
Indeed, was their contempt for the use of the vernacular 
on such occasions that we find Berthold of Ratlsbonne, 

) We And tbi> wiib for 4 new editioa of fiernirdlac'i worlci cxpreiud lotnt! 
^cifi ago iXiti^y in \hc Kirchtnltxicm by the dtitinguished Father Zeiler, liitce 
become one of the chief cotlaliorAton of the edition of the worlu of Si, 
BooaTFnture. 

* Sec LecDj' ilc la Marche, Bouryota, Aubertio^ Langlaii, Jaatlcii, etc 
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a famous thirteenth-century preacher^ oa learning that 
some of his sermons were being thus circulated, re- 
publishing them in Latin headed by a preface wherein he 
complains of their publication in " the vulgar tongue," 
which he stigmatizes as faulty, begging the readers, 
desirous of ascertaiDing his true doctrine, to refer to the 
Latin version, "^ When jotting down, if not the entire 
discourse^ at least its outline before delivery, Latin was 
likewise employed, as was notably the case with St. Vincent 
Ferrer.* In Surgant's Alamtak Curaiarum, dating from the 
close of the Middle Ages, which obtained a widespread 
circulation in Germany, it is laid down a$ advisable to 
make the first mental concept of the discourse in Latin, 
a method entailing a subsequent version into the vernacular 
prior 10 delivery. To facilitate this task there existed 
certain vocabularies, vocabularii pradkantium, while the 
manuals treated de regulis vulgarisandi. There were, in- 
deed, some few preachers who were at home in the pulpit 
only in Latin, as was the case with a certain abbot of Mont 
Saint-Michel and Doctor of the Sorbonne, who we find 
opening his discourse in presence of Charles VI, in the 
year I406, with the words; "Pardon me, sire, if I be 
not as fluent as I could wish in French. I would far 
rather have spoken in Latin." ^ And the use of Latin for 

1 A f*Ct cojnmoflicated to the authot by Father ZeJler, editor of the work* 
of St. fionavcnture. 

' Vit de Saint Viniriii Ferrier, by the Rev. P. Page*. 

* Aubertii), Hiileirt de /d iangut el de la tittir^iturt froRfititet au meyea Sge, 
Vol. II, p. 320. 
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public sermons persisted even after St. Bernardine's day, 
operating still at the close of the fifteenth century, as we 
find exemplified ii> Savonarola, some of whose discourses, 
both delivered and originally recorded by the audience in 
Italian, were for the purpose of publication translated by 
the same scribes into I^tin, in order, it was said, to 
bequeath to them *'a more literary form."^ When 
Wimpheling, moreover, at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, was about to undertake a complete edition of 
Gerson's works, he had such sermons as were originally 
delivered and jotted down in French translated into Latin,^ 
while, not many years later, Luther gave to the world a 
Latin version of the sermons preached by him at Witten- 
berg in 1516 and 1517. 



II 

The five volumes of Pere de la Haye's edition comprise 
a number of sermons as well as several dissertations. The 
majority of the former fall under the head of Lemen or 
Advent courses, each group bearing a separate title, such 
as, Qiiiidragemnalf df christian^ religiotie^ EvangeUo itiertw^ 
Adventuak de christiand vkd, etc. As a rule, however, 
these headings have lio direct bearing upon the context, the 
grouping being somewhat arbitrary and artificial. For the 
eermons comprised in these Lenten and Advent courses 

' VilUri, Gircltmt Savatertls t il tmt itmft^ 

* £iidf kiiteriijitt tt (ritifut mr U* ftrmmti /rim(ait dt Qtrim, \f the Abbc 
(doit CardiiMl) Boyrret, p. iS tt uf. 
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treat of a va.riety of topics, and while some undouHledly 
possess a sequence of their own and go to make up a com- 
peadium of Christian doctrine, others again stand alone and 
in no connection to the preceding and following discourses. 
It is evident, therefore, that the preacher's aim was to 
minister to the actual and pressing needs of the souls around 
him rather than to figure as the author of a complete text- 
book of theology. Thus we find him now exposing the 
principles of dogmatic belief, now bent on rekindling 
fervour, or, still oftener, preaching a reform of morals. 
Moral theology, indeed, manipulated by our saint with keen 
penetration and subtle casuistry, reigns supreme in these 
'pages. Nor must the reader be surprised to light amid 
these discourses on topics known to have been treated by 
Bernardine in this or that town, as, for instance, the subject 
of factions, discords, or of games of hazard, of the follies 
of fashion or of usury, while a case of conscience appertain- 
ing to commercial life and devotion to the holy name are 
also dealt with. 

The doctrinal substance of his writings is both solid and 
abundant. Of this, though the present author is himself 
no adequate judge, he can refer the reader to persons versed 
in sacred science whose estimate of our saint from that 
point of view is of the very highest order, while a preacher 
of the day, in marked sympathy with the times, is well 
known to make frequent use of St, Bernardine*s works, to 
which he declares himself indebted for many a happy in- 
spiration. It is then small matter of wonder that, some 
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i of the Franciscan Order should have 
petitioQed the Holy See to honour our saint with the title 
of Doctor of the Church, The matter was, indeed, actually 
sent up to Rome for consideratioa,* though it was never 
brought to a successful issue, probably out of reluctaace to 
create a precedent for the multiplication of similar demands. 
H Not only in matter but in form our saint reveals himself 
in the course of his works as a typical theologian. His 

■ style is replete with sober grcvity and dignity, savouring 
of austerity. All intent on the logical development of his 
argument, the author straightway and without preamble 
lays down the theme of his discourse, splitting it up into 
articles, and these into chapters, with an eye to symmetry 
apt here and there to become oversubtle and constrained. 
For though Bossuet's case proves the possibility of sermons,, 
dry, artificial and symmetrical in form, abounding in 
eloquence and gaining in weight and solidity by their very 
construction, yet, in order to serve thia end, the outward 
H skeleton must be animated with inward life, which cannot 
always be said of St. Bernardine*s Latin discourses, where 

»the constant recurrence of divisions tends to distract instead 
of riveting the attention as well as to impede that irresist- 
ible, continuous and progressive flow which can alone 
captivate the reader. The transition from article to chapter 
is, moreover, abrupt and effected without skill, often indeed 
by the bold, bare statement of the preacher's intent to pass 
from one to the other. If, only within these self-impoaed 

' See for in iccouat of the itocvment teliting to tbt inquiry ibuvc^ p, 1 16, 
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limits, he would occasionally allow his fancy free play ! 
But no, his confines are too strictly limited to afford room 
for an outburst of any kind, while the closely-reasoned 
argument, sometimes comprising a mere string of carefully 
enumerated proofs (of which some chapters and articles 
contain some twenty or twenty-five '^), will permit of no 
digression and recalls rather a summary or table of contents. 
The proofs consist mostly of phrases or sayings from the 
Bible, the gospel or the Fathers, it being the theologi- 
cal custom of the day to rest every assertion on a text 
from Scripture. So constant is his use of this method that 
some of his discourses are little more than a mosaic of 
quotation, and that he might easily be suspected of the 
intent of compiling a treasury of Biblical and other sacred 
texts. Pere de la Haye gives him credit, in fact, for having 
amassed 3,952 texts of the Old and 2,655 ^^ ^^^ New 
Testament. And though all are not equally apposite and 
pertinent to the occasion, and some few might be accused 
I of sinning in the direction of what has been called the 
accommodating senses yet it is to our saint's credit that, in 
contrast to many a preacher of his day, his works are 
entirely free from profane or pagan quotations. 

This system of divisions and quotations must be laid 
to the charge of the times in general, rather than to that 
of our author in particular, since, in the thirteenth century, 
scholasticism had obtruded its methods upon sacred elo- 
quence as upon every other phase of learning. While 

' See, for iait^HCc, S- 'Brm, ^f>., Vol. I, pp. 159-60, and 546-4.7, 
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dissociating ourselves from the ignorant and prejudiced 
disdaia occasionally meted out to an intellectual moTe- 
ment not without a moment of greatness and originality, 
it must, we think, be frankly admitted that, as regards the 
pulpit, scholasticism exercised no beneficent influence. 
For was not its action to retard and impede that great 
current of sacred eloquence sprung up in the twelfth 
<*atury, and which, the outcome of a medieval revival 
to which the learning of our day is inclined to devote 
much study and appreciation, had beguu to spread through- 
out Christendom ? But haply in vain had St. Francis of 
Assisi, at the beginning of the thirteenth century, set the 
example of a popular eloquence as exempt from scholastic 
intricacies, narrowness and subtlety as it was born of 
freshness, spontaneity and refreshing geniality, of genuine 
emotion and all-embracing charity, so that of all human 
utterances it may perhaps be said to most closely resemble 
the simplicity of the gospel narrative : he found but few 
imitators, nay, even among the immediate companions and 
spiritual sons of the Poverelh^ his influence could not long 
prevail in an atmosphere fraught with scholasticism. Thus, 
to judge by all the extant writings of St. Antony of Padua 
and St. Bonaventure, the scholastic spirit had wholly 
claimed them for its own, while along with Alexander of 
H&les and Duns Scotus, the Minorite Order could boast 
not a few of the moat renowned and subtle exponents of 
Aristotelian dialectics among its members. And the preach- 
ing of the fourteenth century only testiiies to an increase 
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of the scholastic j>edantry and routine which, in the days 
of the classical revival of the fifteenth century, still reigned 
supreme, so that in all the sermons that remain to us of 
Bernardine's immediate predecessors, contemporaries and 
successors we meet with the same symmetrically laboured 
construction, divisions and subdivisions, the like super- 
abundance of Biblical texts often somewhat arbitrarily dis- 
torted from their primitive meaning. Not only was this th» 
case with St, Vincent Ferrer,^ blessed John Dominci,^ 
blessed Jeremias of Palermo, and St. Antonine, but likewise, 
though in greater measure and moderation, with Gerson, 
with Roberto da Lecce, and even with Maillard, that 
famous French preacher who flourished at the close of the 
fifteenth century. It was left to the genius of Savonarola, 

' St, Vincent Ferrer's dhcounei are full of whiniiical cootriTanco, at, for 
mstance, when he cornpares cocifeaiioii to mediciae and CDumerates seven 
phyiicaL retnediet, which he iI«<:l3T« to be analagoui to thatc prescribed in 
Drdef to obtaiQ i if iritual cure. Such are : 1° Fnfiei impidtur ; l" pdtfii 
tangittir f 7^ urha aftenditur { 4" Metta fruuriMtuir ,■ ^° sirufmt immittitur ; 6' 
purgarin triimiiuT j 7' rt/fciio cmaditar. In another pbce, speaking of the 
ikep of the loul under the huiden of ein, he retails the acts which folloiv 
DD waking and which, according to him, are ten in number, namely, a man 
opecii bis eyttj siti up, dresaea tc haste, leavei hii bed, spits, draws on his 
Stockings, girds himself, washes his handa, does gther odda and cods, and then 
takes his breakfait, all of which actions furnish him with the theme of i 
spintmat allegory. 

* See, for instance, the latter Half of one of DoDlioici's Sermons on Holy 
Commnnion wherein, propounding the idea that man's soul should resemble 
Christ's lepulchre, he enumerates, with their spiritual analogy, acfca properties 
of the tomb ; namely, ISt, the Sepulchre is a cave ; znd, th« cave is on a rock j 
3rd, there is only one rock ; 4th, the tomb is new \ jth, no one has yet been 
laid therein ; 6th, the lepukhre belongs to a stranger ; 7th, the owner's name 
il Joseph, 
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as an echo of Biblical prophecy, to break with this old 
tradition. 



m 

It is therefore by no means surprising that the sermons 
attributed to St. Bernardine should so strongly bear the im- 
preas of the times in which he lived, though it is singular 
that we meet with nothing else with scarcely any trace, amid 
this dialectic structure, of that popular eloquence, described 
by his biographers as full of a transporting variety, as 
atriJdng now a lively, now a pathetic note. 

The reader will, indeed, be apt to ask himself the ques- 
tion how in the world such dry, if learned, dogmatic disser- 
tations could so captivate great city crowds. The answer is 
not hard to find. For the sermons edited by Pere de la 
Hay e, although they undoubtedly emanate from Bernardine's 
pen, were never delivered by him, nor, in writing them in 
his cell at Capriola, did he ever intend cither to put his 
actually spoken discourses on paper or to compose some 
capable of future recitation as they stood. Indeed, in con- i 
sideration of the past, his sole endeavour was to lay a 
detailed stress on his doctriual tenets in such a way as to 
obviate any further attempts at slanderous misinterpretation, 
and furthermore he intended to arm himself for the future 
by laying in a store of material, knowing well that, owing 
to his constant journeying and continual preaching, he should 
lack the time necessary to cogitate each individual discourse, 
and should therefore be glad of matter carefully prepared / 
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and selected to carry about with him on his watiderings.' 
These dissertations, then, were to serve as occasion and the 
needs of the case required, and naturally the author would, 
in preaching, skip some parts, more amply develop others, 
utilize them in a combination suitable to his purpose, and, 
above all, infuse what this dry outline did not even aim at 
possessing, oratorical form, life and movement. And he 
similarly strove to facilitate the average preacher's task by 
charitably furnishing him with no ready-made sermons, but 
with material to be digested and moulded into shape. We 
may, indeed, gather this to have been the saint's intention 
from the testimony of no less a person than the author him- 
self, who, on several occasions, qualifies his writings as 
tractatm^ which would, of itself, suffice to account for the 
variance in length of these sermons, some of which comprise 
not more than four or five folio pages, while others again 
number up to fifteen, twenty or forty of the same length. 
Nor did he miss any opportunity of explaining the character 
of his works. Thus, at the close of the first Lenten course. 



* His coatemporarjej teU U» that BernarJine carried "his. books" eveiy- 
where about with him. They were placed od the donkey'^ back, whereon he 
himielf would mount when overcome by fatigue, ^neas Sylviui remarki of 
this animal; "S^f« ipit sUquandi fitiui viA sakbat asceaJcn^ qvique lues lihroi 
di/erdar" 

^ la the preamble, for example, to 4 series of discourses on contracts and usury, 
we read 1 '* , . , Necendriiim rtpuiaw^ di iontractibui et usuris, iraaarum psiurh 
tradirt, nan ramen iierba prantiribuj pradiatTt, uthabtant minus daeti, tttibi et alliii, 
in talibut mattriam fidiUter comulcndi^' Some line* further on the word tractatut 
a^lin OCOiri. (S. 'Btrn, op,. Vol. It, p. 200v) A long sermon on the Fasiion, 
moreover, ends thus : "Explicit tratmtm dt Sacrathiiai fasiione Dmiim nairri 
JiiU Cirhti, Amtn." 
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we meet with the folJowing couneel : " This work has y 
proved longer than I thought. . . . Let those who consider 
the present sermons too long extract the bits which best 
please them, since every article of each sermon will furnish 
them with prepared and ordered material either for reading 
or discourse,"^ And again^ at the opening of the second 
Lenten series, he says : '• Although in the present work I 
have composed some very lengthy sermons, I have not done 
so with the intent of seeing them delivered on one occcasion, 
rather is it the weighty nature of the things discussed that 
has rendered me diffuse. However, I do not tie myself 
down to this length, but curtail, spin out, transpose and 
vary according to the demands of time, of my own pleasure 
or the needs of my audience, and 1 give others liberty to do 
likewise."^ And further on he remarks of the series of dis- 
courses on contract and usury ; " Although this treatise be 
compiled thus, yet a wise and discreel preacher will vary 
the sequence, by changing the order of the sermons, by 
curtailing and adding, and by generally adapting the 
material to the understanding and the dispositions of his 
audience. Thus, I myself, who have enumerated the proofs 
in this order for the sake of knitting the subject closer to- 
gether, should not hesitate to depart therefrom under par- 
ticular circumstances."' 



1 IM^Vol. r, p. H5. 

' S. ^tm. tp^ Vol. II. pp. 6 ind 7. 

* liiti^ Vol, II, p. joo. 
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IV 

The foregoing will doubtless suffice to convince the 
reader that the sermons edited by Pere de la Haye must be 
regarded as an exposition of our saint's theological tenets 
rather than as a revelation of the secret magic of his word, 
and yet here and there we find traces of the preacher's 
eloquence breaking down scholastic barriers. This is par- 
ticularly the case with longer passages, when the author, pen 
in hand, seems to have been suddenly struck by a spark of 
the emotion which fired him in the pulpit and to have for 
an instant yielded thereto. A few quotations will serve to 
illustrate our meaning. 

In the opening passages of a sermon following one on 
games of hazard, a dissertation replete with divisions and 
allegories, and wherein, after he has evoked Satan mockingly 
parodying the various ceremonies of the Mass, he proceeds 
to retail in groups of five and five the fifteen properties of 
this vice and the twelve classes of mankind participating 
therein, the writer, before starting another subject and 
dividing it up in the usual way, is suddenly seized with 
pity for the sinners whose miseries he has just been analysing 
and utilizes his text, " Si quh siiity veniat ad me d M^aty' to 
address a singularly stirring appeal to these same wrong- 
doers. ** Si quit sitit, "ueniat ad me ei hihaty great is the divine 
mercy, contemning no man, repelling no man, disdaining to 
help tio man \ on the contrary, longing after and soliciting 
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all the world, desiring to save all men, . ■ , Jesus calls the ' 
whole world to Him, both the just man and the sinner, the 
corrupt and gamblers — all men in a word. The sinner Mag- ', 
daJen had doubtless heard her call in the temple, wherefore, 
as a thirsty sheep, she hurried to the fountain of love, where , 
she drank and drank to intoxication. The publican, possibly 
also a gambler, having likewise heard the summons, came 
running in the eager thirst of his humility to drink, and so 
much did he drink that he came away justified. Come, 
then, ye gamblers and other evildoers, come to the fount of 
living waters. Omms sitlentes tieniU ad aquas^ as it is said in 
Isaiah. Bihite et mebriammi^ carissimi, in the words of the 
canticle, since Jesus Christ is addressing you all, when He [ 
says, as above, Si qtds skii, vemai ad me et iika/*^ Other 
eloquent outbursts are prompted by the spectacle of evil, as, 
for example, in the peroration of a sermon on slander, 
wherein the preacher indulges in fiery invective against this 
SiA, drawing a vivid picture of its miserable fruit.' At 
other times, again, the follies of fashion and the ruinous 
extravagance thereof are the objects of his scathing satire, 
and this not from a love of mockery, but in order to aiford 
himself an opportunity of inculcating grave and pathetic 
home truths.* In pregnant, realistic metaphor he describes 
"the purple dyed in the blood of the poor," whiJe the 
ladles clothed in rich dresses with long trains he takes 
to task as follows :■ — 



' i". 3<rfl, tfi^ Vol. I, p, 211. 
'' ihid., pp. 116 tu 247. 



* liU., p. ti6. 
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" Shall I speak to you of the blasphemies which the sight 
of the dirt protected by raiment bought at so great a price 
arouses in the poor when, amid cruel suiFerings from winter 
frost, they behold their own flesh and blood, their sons and 
daughters, tortured with cold, hunger and thirst on account 
of the wicked impiety and thoughtless want of compassion 
expressed by this luxury (literally by these trains, laevA 
impletate et dura mcmnpassimte caudarum) f Lend an ear, oh 
woman arrayed in a train (0 domina caudata), pay heed, oh 
narrow mind, be attentive and hearken, oh deaf soul, to the 
voice of those that lament and call on their God for ven- 
geance. . . . Listen to the groans of men with no clothes to 
cover them, racked over their work by hunger and thirst. 
Bent only on pleasing the eye of curiosity, no means are 
devised of ministering to the needs of these wretches. 
While dirt has no need to go in search of apparel, the poor 
man clamours loudly and in vain for food and clothing ! " ^ 

A little further on the preacher's invective is levelled 
against the head-dress of the day. 

" How singular would it seem for a woman, on the death- 
day of her husband or of her father, to come to church, her 
head adorned with flowers ! Yet it is far stranger still to 
behold a female ransomed by the blood of Christ, daughter 
and spouse of our Supreme Father, coming to Mass with 
her head not only a mass of flowers, but of gold and 
precious stones, of false hair and dye, the while the great 
sacrlHce is being celebrated for a memorial of the Passion 

• S. "^ern. ej>^ Vol. I, p. 144, 
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of Christ, and the priest is upraising our Lord's body and 
blood in perpetual commemoration of Christ's elevation 
upOQ the cross. What vanity is thine, oh woman, that can 
lead you to adorn your head with such a mass of rubbish ! 
Think of that divine head which causes the angels to 
tremble, and which, to expiate thy vanity, was pierced and 
wounded to the vital parts of the brain by a massive crown 
of thorns . . . while that head is crowned with thorns, 
yours is arrayed in precious stones ; while those locks are 
matted with blood, your tresses, or rather the false locks 
you wear, ate done up with skill. His cheeks are a mass 
of spittle, blood and wounds, yours are painted in various 
ways. His glorious eyes, whereon gaze the angels of God^ 
are broken by the most cruel of deaths, the while your eyes 
are aglow with voluptuousness and filth. That sacred 
head, venerated by the angels themselves, consents to such 
ignominy for your sake, while you carry yours so haughtily 
that, as He bends down to oder you the kiss of peace, you 
only arm yourself for combat. He solicits you to tears of 
pardon, and you only reply by the insulting laugh of evil." ^ Jf 
But, while cursing luxury, how tenderly he blesses ' 
poverty, that virtue which, after the example of His 
spiritual Father, he had chosen for his well-loved bride ! 
How inspired by exalted and tender love are his words on 
this subject ! We feel instinctively that here we have him 
on a favourite topic, on a subject invested in his eyes with 
a unique charm. 

' S. Vtm, ep^ Vol. I, p. 145. 
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'* Oh, ye poor [ follow my advice and run forward to 
greet Poverty ; open -wide your door at her approach., and 
throw yourselves into her arms. For though at first, it is 
true, her aspect is stern, so that not without cause has she 
been likened to an armed and sullen traveller of forbidding 
countenance ; yet no sooner is she adopted as a friend, than 
she is transformed into the least troublesome, the most 
constant and lovable of guests. Trust me, and open the 
door to her without delay, and without w^ting for her to 
force the lock and enter victoriously through the gate 
wrenched from its hinges, for, stern towards such as oppose, 
she is gentle towards those who welcome her."' 
. Inspired by the thought of poverty having been Christ's 
inseparable companion on earth, as also by the PvuerelUs 
well-known prayer,^ Bernardioe exclaims : — 

** Jesus, my Saviour, at thy entry into this life, poverty 
received Thee in the ho3y crib and in the manger, and 
during Thy earthly sojourn deprived Thee of everything, 
so that Thou hadst not even where to lay Thy head. 
While fighting the fight of our redemption, that faithful 
companion was ever at Thy eide, and when Thy disciples 
deserted and denied Thee, she. Thy sworn attendant, 
never swerved. Nay, then it w^as that she clasped Thee 
the more fervently. Then, when even Thy mother, who 
alone still honoured Thee in the faithfulness of her heart. 



^ S. 'Btm. op^ Vol. Ill, p. 25. 

"For the text of this prayer, «e the Abbe Le Motinier's Vh lit Saim Franfua 
(5thed.), Vol. I,p. 2ii. 
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was unable to draw nigh to Thee, owing to the height of 
the cross, then did victorious Poverty surround Thee with 
all her privations, as with a train of followers pleasing to 
Thy heart, pressing Thee the more tightly and inextricably 
in her arms. She it was who, far from lightening Thy 
cross, gave to Thee one hard and rough* She apportioned 
not the nails to the number of Thy wounds, neither did 
she soften nor sharpen their point, but she fashioned three i 
of a kind, rough, ragged and blunt, so as to increase Thy |' 
siifFerings. And when dying, parched with thirst, Thy' 
faithful spouse was solicitous to deprive Thee of even a 
drop of water ; nay, she it was who prepared for Thee 
at the hands of Thy cruel executioners so bitter a drink', 
that, having once tasted it, thou couldst not partake of it. 
Thus, in the arms of Thy beloved didst Thou breathe 
forth Thy last. And, faithful to the end, she assisted at 
Thy burial, permitticig Thee only a loan of sepulchre, 
perfumes and winding sheet. Nor was she absent at Thy 
resurrection, for gloriously didst Thou rise again in the 
arms of Thy holy spouse leaving everything behind Thee, 
both what Thou hadst borrowed and what had been offered 
Thee, and taking Thy spouse with Thee to heaven, leaving 
to worldlings the things of this world," ^ 

In the same penetrating accents, our saint speaks of 
charity, treated of in the first six sermons of the Lenten 
coarse, De Evatigelk dtfrm.^ According to him, one of 



' S. Btn. tf., VoL irt, p. iS. 

■ nu^ voj. II, p. i t! uf. 
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Charity's daughters is Peace, that peace which Bernardine 
went untiringly proclaimiog throughout the length and 
breadth of torn and distracted Italy. Nay, so enchanting 
and transporting were the terms he used to depict this 
celestial virtue, that they ended by triumphing even over 
the fierce, implacable souls of those troublous times. 

" In times of peace all things seem to express joy. The 
seed is sown in the fields, the corn ripens preparatory to 
the harvest, the vine flourishes, and the trees bear fruit, 
for the fury of war impedes not the free course of nature's 
expansion, Man, too, sleeps in security or wends his 
way through the meadows without fear of attack. In 
peace virginity flourishes, giving forth its perfume. Joyful 
is sober chastity and happy likewise is conjugal love in 
the sense of security from the intemperate violence of the 
soldiery. Art embellishes the towns, while the air is 
stirred by the sound of the pipe blown by the joyous 
shepherd kd leading his flocks and herds to pasture. In 
times of peace, moreover, the forests yield timber, and 
vineyards are planted, while houses are built and repaired 
and families are seen to multiply. Then there is much 
traffic among merchaQts with their merchandise, then are 
the monasteries stirred by the breath of solitude, then 
are churches and divine service held in reverence. Study, 
also, is vigorously prosecuted and works of piety are 
numerous. The word of God is likewise esteemed and 
bears fruit in the hearts of those who flock to hear it. 
Every man's rights are respected, so that no one has 
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cause to complain of injustice. In a word,, Peace is alike 
favourable to all things, and, at her breath, everything seems 
a-tremor with joy." ^ 

The sermons wherein he treats of the Passion and 
Redemption of Christ likewise afford us an idea of Bcrnar- 
dine's eloquence, when borne along on a strong tide of feel- 
ing. While following the sacred tiarrative step by step, he 
momentarily abandons himself to reflections, savouring of 
piety and of pathos. To give the reader an idea of our 
preacher's style on such occasions, we will venture on some 
extracts frona a sermon on the Resurrection wherein the 
writer dwells at length on Mary Magdalen coming by her- 
self, at dawn, to the sepulchre and full of woe at no longer 
finding there the body of her Lord- 

" Oh Mary, what was the hope, what the intent and 
courage that sufficed to detain you thus alone at the grave ? 
. , . He whom you seek seems. Indeed, to pay no heed to 
your distress, not to see your tears nor to mind them. You 
call, and He hearkens not i you knock, and He opens not unto 
you- You follow after Him, and He flies at your approach. 
AJas ! what is the matter ^ Alas I what is the cause of so 
great a change ? How have things thus come to be reversed .' 
Since Jesus holds aloof from you, perchance His love for you 
IS 00 more. Formerly He cherished you. Formerly He 
defended you against the attacks of the Pharisee and lovingly 
pleaded for you with your sister. Formerly He extolled 
you, when you anointed His feet with perfume, when you 
< s. Btm, if.. Vol. ni, p. jg. 
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washed them with your tears and wiped them with the hairs 
of your head. Then it was that He sweetened your repent- 
ance and forgave you your sins. Formerly, when you were 
absent, He sought after you, calling to you when you were 
not by Him, and sending your sister to look for you in order 
to have you at His side. Oh good Lord ! Tour eyes grew 
moist at the sight of her tears, so that in loving Thee much 
she did but return Thy love. Thou didst call her brother 
Lazarus back to life, thereby transforming the lament of 
Thy beloved child into joy. Oh most sweet Master J 
wherein, then, has Thy handmaid offended Thee on whom 
Thou didst lavish such favours, what wound has she inflicted 
on Thy tender soul, in order to merit this withdrawal on 
Thy part ? As for us we know of no sin imputable to 
her. . . . Why, then, does this woman who loves Thee and 
who has watched for Thee since sunrise prosecute her 
search in vain ? Mary, pay heed to my counsel, and be 
content with such comfort as the angels bring you, inquiring 
of them, whether by chance, they know what has become 
of Him whom you seek. It occurs to me that they may 
have come to enlighten you, sent perchance by Him whose 
loss you deplore, in order to proclaim His resurrection and 
to allay your anguish." 

At this point the preacher proceeds to enlarge upon Mary 
Magdalen's colloquy with the angels, and when he comes to 
the moment of Jesus' appearance under the form of a 
gardener, he exclaims :— ' 

'* She beheld Jesus without realizing that it was He, and 
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Jesus said to her : * Woman, why weepest thou ? Whom 
dost thou seek ?* Oh Thou, towards whom her whole soul 
aspires, why inquire into the cause of her tears aud into the 
object of her search ? Dost thou ask her why she weeps, 
who, but a short time ago, with great anguish beheld Thee 
hanging on the cross ? Dost Thou ask her the cause of her 
grief, who, ooly three days previously, bad gazed on those! 
torn and pierced hands which had so often blessed her, on 
those feet which she had covered with kisses and bathed in 
her tears ? Now she believes Thy body, the body which 
she had come, by way of consolation, to anoint with per- 
fumes, to have been removed, and yet Thou askest ; ' Why 
weepest thou? Whom seekest thou?' Jesus^ Thou it 
was Who, by the irresistible power of Thy word, as well as 
by Thy beauty of soul, didst lovingly lead this woman 
towards Thee, When blotting out her sins, Thou didst 
attach her to Thy service by the invisible link of a bound- 
less love. By Thy words and actions Thou didst set her 
heart aglow with love, having, with Thy breath, chased 
away her evil spirits. Thou hast wiped away her tears and 
hast not shunned the kisses of her lips. Thou hast expelled 
all perishable love from her heart, in order that she might 
walk with Thee in the way of peace. And now Thou dost 
actually inquire whom she is seeking \ , . . Thou didst 
water her soul by the constant refreshment of channels in- 
visible, and now that that love which Thou didst cause to 
flow from Thy soul into hers keeps her riveted to the 
sepulchre. Thou chosest this moment to inquire into the 
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motive of her t^trs. Thou alone art the cause of her 
lament and of her anguish. Wholly Thine, she hopes in 
Thee and ia now driven to despair on Thy account. And 
with such fervour does she seek after Thee, that she can 
think of, and is troubled over, naught save Thee. Her 
devils have forsaken her and she is driven distracted on Thy 
account. Why ask her, therefore, ' Why weepest thou ? 
Whom seekest thou ?' Is it in order to extract the reply 
that Thou it is whom she bewails, Thou whom she seeks ? 
... Or is it done for the purpose of making her recognize 
Thee, notwithstanding Thy intention of hiding Thyself? 
She, in any case, taking Jesus for the gardener, addresses 
Him as follows : ' If Thou hast taken Him away, tell me 
where thou hast laid Him, and I will carry Him away.* 
Oh great grief, oh wonderful love ! This woman, en- 
veloped by her grief as by a cloud, sees not the rising sun 
striking hia first rays into her soul and entering iu through 
the wounds of her heart. She is so devoured by love that 
her dimmed eyes behold without recognition. She looks on 
Jesus and sees Him not. Oh Mary, if it is Jesus for whom 
you are in search, why do you not recognize Him? So, 
Jesus is come to you ; Him for Whom you long is your 
questioner, and you take Him for a gardener ! Jesus it is, 
He who is in truth a gardener of a kind, since He has sown 
the good seed in the garden of your soul, and now comes to 
tear up the weeds of infidelity. Of whom, then, are you 
speaking when you say : ' If thou hast taken Him away ?' 
What do these words signify ? Why not pronounce the 
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name of Him Whom you seek ? . . . Such is the effect of 
a predominating desire that it deludes the sufferer into 
thinking that the whole world is able to divine their 
thought. . . . And why do you, a woman, add • and I will 
carry Him away ?' Joseph himself held back and was 
afraid to take Jesus' body from the cross without first 
obtaining permission from Pilate to do so. But you fear- 
lessly hide not under cover of the night. Unhesitatingly 
you affirm : ' and I will carry Him away/ Oh Mary, if by 
chance the body of Jesus had been deposited in the court of 
the high-priest, where the Prioce of the Apostles had 
warmed himself, what would you then do ? If it had been 
laid in the market-place, in the midst of a throng, how 
would you set about your task ? If it were in the house of 
Pilate guarded by soldiers, what could you effect ? * Aud 
I will carry Him away.' Oh superb audacity ! Though 
a woman, you resort to no restrictions, you place no limit to 
the extent of your devoiiouj you speak without fear and 
promise without hesitation. Oh woman, great is your con- 
stancy, great your faith ! But how, by what means, by what 
device, by the employment of what force and strength would 
you lift so heavy a body single-handed, when, in placing it in 
the tomb, you were aided by numerous carriers ? Do you im- 
agine these men to be still by you .' But they have departed* 
' And I will carry him away.* Love, indeed, considers 
itself master of the impossible, and is often inclined to 
presume too much on its strength. Oh good Jesus, deign 
not to heighten her desire, since for three days it has already 
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consumed her. How can her soul's hunger be stilled 
without Thy presence and the oiFering of the bread of 
Thy heart ? Nor will the breath long remain in her frame 
unless, by disclosing Thyself to her^ Thou dost restore life 
to her soul. Then Jesus said to her : ' Mary.' No sooner 
had He uttered her name than the voice of Jesus penetrated 
into her soul, causing her in this one word to recogoize 
those well-known accents. . . . Her Master was in the 
habit of calling her thus. In this utterance of her name, 
moreover, she tasted of the divine goodness and thus recog- 
nized her Lord in Him who so addressed her. . . . Oh 
most sweet Master and Lord, how good art Thou to those 
who are clean of heart ! Happy are they who seek after 
Thee in the simplicity of their hearts, and how replenished 
are they who put their trust in Thee ! This is truth, truth 
unclouded by doubt, for Thou lovest them that lore Thee, 
nor dost Thou ever abandon such as hope in Thee. Thy 
beloved daughter sought Thee in the simplicity of her 
heart and, in truth, she found Thee. She hoped in Thee 
and Thou didst not forsake her. Nay, she obtained more 
than she ever expected from Thee." ^ 

We will weary the reader with no further quotations, 
since the above will sufficiently testify to our saint's elo- 
quence, and will doubtless suffice to kindle the wish for a 
closer acquaintance with the preacher's style and method. 
Thus we shall instinctively be led to inquire whether there 



1 S. 'Bern, op.. Vol, I, p. ^oj et st^. This game passage recurs In aaotJier 
wrmoR, Vol. II, p. 4]i tt sef. 
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be no means of procuring this gold unalloyed, whether 
there be no possibility of reviving St. Bernardine's sermons 
in the form in which they were delivered in the thorough- 
fares of Italian cities, instead of only in the version emana- 
ting from the seclusion of his cell. 



Of the sermons handed down to us by the Middle Ages 
a Dunaber owe their preservation not to the preacher him- 
self, but to a member of his audience, who would appear 
armed with a tablet or a notebook, carrying sometimes an 
inkstand at his girdle — a familiar figure on the miniatures 
and MSS. of the period. In this way several works of 
St. Bonavetuure' and various sermons of Gerson^ and of 
Savonarola^ ha\'e been bequeathed to posterity. Such 
records emanating, as a rule, from the pen of unknown 
persona are, it h true, incapable of inspiring us with com- 
plete confidence and are necessarily unequal in value. Thu& 
the scribe will occasionally substitute an etc. for any further 
development of the subject that may appear to him super- 
fluous, or that he has been unable to catch, and the recorder 

^ See the Optra trnxia S. 'Ben»v§mur^, edited hy the Frinciican Fithert of 
Quiracchi, Vol, V, contitfiicig the Coittmmti k Hrxulmfrmtf uid the ireitite De 
Stfttm detit Spifitin Satttti. 

* Bourret, Etisi critifue tt JUittri^it* utr Ut itmiesti Jraafmt dt Qirum, pp. 
16, x6u 

* Villari' S^, for initance, the ditcotjne on the wij of obtaining: ■ bip|!7 
i}e»th, held bjr Sivoaarola an 3 November, 1496, »nd recoHed hy one of hii 
heixer*, who telli ui ihit he wrcte it dalla voct dtt Fadrt menrrt cAe frtdic^vt. 
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of Savonarola's sermons, with pathetic frankness, owns to 
having been so overcome by emotion thai the tears inter- 
cepted the flow of his pen. While some, possessing a 
knowledge of Latin, give us a classical version of the dis- 
courses delivered in Italian, French or German, the majority 
employ the tongue used by the preacher, and, though 
occasionally their elForts seem to have been confined to the 
production of a more or less dry analytical summary, yet at 
other times they undoubtedly aim at giving us the discourse 
as far as may be in its entirety. 

A custom so generally in vogue could not, then, be 
omitted in the case of our saint, and M5S, of several of his 
sermons, mostly recorded in the vernacular, are to be found 
in the recesses of Italian libraries, particularly in Florence.^ 
Although Fere de la Haye, in his anxiety to furnish the 
reader with a reliable and faithful account of Bernardine's 
dogmatic theology, has discarded all reference to these 
humble sources,* yet it is precisely from such documents as 
these that the historian is able to form an idea of the popular 
preaching of the day, of the preacher and of his mode of 
address. We have already had occasion to draw the reader's 
attention to the most noteworthy of these records, that, 
namely, of the forty-five sermons delivered by Bernardine at 



' Profeiior Orazio Bacd umouncei a BibUogra^a de' tsdici t delli itampt 
dfllt frtdirht titilgari di Santo Bernardinv to be in Course of preparatioQ by him. 

^ All the same Ptre ie U Haye himielf findi room in his edition for i »et 
af icTinDni thui popularly recorded (Vol. Ill, p. iGi et stq.], namely the so- 
called SiTupAic Lent, preached at Padua, which, we iha|| h^ve occaiiaa to refCT 
to hereafter. 
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Siena in the summer of I427, on his return from Rome. 
In the "prologue" hereto we are told how, in the course 
of this mission, " God inspired " a certain citizen, Benedetto 
by name, a fuller by trade, a married family man, more 
virtuous than wealthy, to temporarily abandon his work in 
order to record each sermon word for word (de verho ad 
verhum)^ letting 00 word, however slight, that should pass 
those saintly lips go unrecorded {nm iassando una minima 
parolu%a di quefk che uscivam di qiteiia Santa bocca che iiii non 
si^rivisse). It is described, moreover, how Benedetto took 
notes with a style on wax tablets, going back to his shop as 
soon as the discourse was ended in order to transcribe it 
on parchment. Although the original MS. of Benedetto's 
work is no longer extant, yet four very ancient copies of 
the same are in existence, three of which, preserved in the 
library at Siena, date from a couple of years only after the 
saint's death, while the fourth, now at Palermo, is of the year 
1443, a twelvemonth prior to St. Bernardinc's death. So 
far back as 1 8 20 the Rev. Luigi de Angelis, procurator of 
the library of Siena, drew attention to the value of the 
Sienese records,* parts of which were published by Milanesi 
in the year 1863,' some extracts, by Zambrini, in 1868,' 
while the distinguished Sienese, Luciano Banc hi, finaUy, 

' Svfrt lit ctdict cartJttt dtt letoit Xi^^ icrittt la frrima vulta in ttrt, « n 
f^rtt antiikimma di arivtrt in ur» ctn pari pretteasnt del fur/art, Ojurv*»itHi 
tritirit Jt}F *Ai., Luigi ie Angelii. {Colle, i S20.] 

* Pttdkht Feli^ri di Sfii Btrn&rJm^ ftf la frima Wm metu in Imtt (Sien>t 
1851.) 

' Ztpmirim, Novtllttltf Estmfi imtrsli t tAftttgki di juu 'Sernardint da Siau. 
{Botogat, tS6S.) 
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between the years 1880 and 1888, btotight out a three- 
volume edition of all the forty-live sermons.^ 

Although it were going too far to take Benedetto's literal 
fulfilment of the statement in the '* prologue*' of his having 
recorded de verbs ad verlium for granted, and while we are 
struck by certain obscurities, hesitations and omissions, 
which it would be unfair to lay exclusively to the preacher's 
charge ; nevertheless, this record is far more exact than the 
majority of medieval productions of similar type that have 
been handed down to us. It is, indeed, here apparent at a 
glance that we have before us no mere epitome of a dis- 
course, but the discourse itself. Material proof of this is 
amply afforded by the amoimt of space covered by each 
separate sermon, of which the average occupy thirty, while 
a few number up to fifty, closely-printed pages — -a marked 
increase in length over those edited by Pere de la Haye.^ 

Since the sermons contained in the two latter volumes are 
as a rule longer than those in the first, and as it is hard to 
imagine the preacher lengthening his sermons towards the 
close of the mission, it only remains for us to conclude the 
scribe's pen to have grown more able by dint of practice to 



' Le PrtfikAe Vslgari di Sart Beraardim da Siena dttte netla piasssa dtl Camp^ 
tmArma MCCCXX/^H, ura primamenttf edfte dn Luciano Banchf. (Siena^ iSSoj 
1S84, iSSS.) Td thii work we have already had gcTcraL [imu occatioQ to 
refer, 

' Cf., for initance, two dficourse* oa the Nativity of Our Lady, one of whith 
occuTt in the Predkhe VilgaTi, Vol. II, p. 239 et itq., tie other m the Latin 
worki. Vol. IV, p. 93. Whil< both run along the game lines and are marked 
bj the lame divitioni and lubdivigiong, the former i» at leait double the length at 
the latter. 
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keep pace with the speaker's voice. The peculiar charm 
and accent, as well as the entirely individual ring of the 
style, go a long way, moreover, to testify to the genuine 
character of the record. There are, indeed, things in this 
production that could by no conceivable manner of means 
have sprung from the brain of a common scribe. Nay, 
Italian literary critics have gone so far as to pronounce these 
pretikhe volgari " perfect specimens of the pure and noble 
Sienese type of literature, gems of graphic, descriptive, 
discursive and oratorical prose," and in view of " the 
exuberance, vitality and wonderful variety" of his style, 
have unhesitatingly placed our author in the foremost rank 
of the prose writers of the quattrocento.^ 

Benedetto*s efforts at producing a literal record are 
obvious^ for, not content with accurately reporting the 
general drift of the argument, he makes a note of the 
smallest digressions in the course of the sermon, whether 
due to outward events or to a play of the preacher's fancy. 
Such are the speaker's allusions to the inattention, distraction 
or drowsiness manifest, here and there, among his audience, 
as, for instance ; *' I see two women sleeping side by side 
in such wise as to form each one a pillow for the other. I 
cannot endure this sight, being of the same race as the misers 
who, on beholding spilled wine, immediately exclaim ; 



^ Cr. npecjilif an iatefetting lecture b/ Profciiar Oritio Bicd tm tlie 
Prtdicit Fttg&ri di Sat ^tmerdiw (Conference della commFtiiDne ieocie di itoria 
patrJA, Sieai, 189$). C(. ilto d'Ancona tnij Buci't jaint Mtamtt Jt ttirrrstura 
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* Alas J what a waste ; far nm of this do the fowls drink!' "'' 
At another time he suddenly breaks off to tell those who 
are too far oif to come nearer,* or to recall such as seem 
about to fly before the end of the sermon. " Stay where 
you are, ladies,'* he says to them, "and do not go away ! 
How now ? Let not one of you stir ! . , . . Oh ! what a 
bad sign ! What a bad sign is this ! In the same way was 
my sermon interrupted the other day, and yet I would 
sacrifice three pounds of blood rather than have my discourse 
broken into. I wili now conclude ; so hearken to the con- 
clusion."' Aaother time we find him reproaching the 
female part of the audience with the noise they made during 
the Mass preceding the sermon, and exclaiming : " Oh 

' women, what shame should be yours [ for while I am saying 
'Mass you make such a row that I am reminded of the chatter 
of geese. What a confusion of voices f One calling Jane, 
another Catherine, another Francis ! Oh ! what fervent 
devotion do you not display during Mass ! . . . Do you 

I not recall the solemn fact thatj here in this very place, the 

' Lt Prtditke Volgari^ Vol. 1, p. 64. ; cf. also Vol. 1, pp. 77, 1S7 ; Vol, II, 
p, 3S9; Vol. til, pp. 56,442. Such an address to sleepcrt wa» common amon^ 
preachers in Lhe Middle Aget. Cardinal JacEjuei de Vitrjr tells ua how be one daf 
captivat^^ t)ic attention of a whole multitude by Exclaiminf : " He who a liojing^ 
there in that corner will not bear tbe»ccret I am about to unfold." On another 
occaiion he laid : '^Kow do you wish me to deacribe to you a modeat woman } 
I will tpeak to you of that old thing v,bom I see aaleep 1 . , . For the love of 
God ! if Hime one carries a pin about him, let hJm arouie her. They who dose 
during a sermon take good care not lo fall aileep at table." [Lecay dt la Marckt^ 
Lu chaire franieite au Mojm Agtf p. 214.) 

* Le FredicAe Vulgar i. Vol. I, p. 110, 

* md^ Vol. Ill, p. 3S8. cr., liitewijc, Vol. n, p. tj$. 
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sacrifice of the glorious body of Christ, the Son of God, 
is being offered for your salvation, and that you ought to 
keep quiet, and not even say hush 1 Behold my lady i 
• Pigara * trying to gain a seat in front of my lady ' Sollicita/ 
Let this behaviour cease. Take your seats on arriving and 
let no one pass in front of you." ' He exhorts them, more- 
over, not to come before daybreak in hopes of getting good 
places, for, says he, " after thus passing a bad night, you 
will doze during the sermon, and the space is large enough 
for every one, who comes at the sound of the bell, to pro- 
cure himself a good seat." ' On another occasion we find 
him scolding children for playing at ball,^ and other persons 
for making a noise on the square. " You over there, by the 
fountain, go further off to sell your wares ! Do you not , 
hear what I say, you over by the fountain yonder?'** 
Another time he calls on the people to chase away a dog,* 
stopping abruptly as the clock strikes.*^ He also assures 
his audience of the benefits derived by his health from the 
consolations they afford him,^ telling them how, " after 
preaching, he weighed a pound more than before."* The 
quaint simplicity characterizing some of his confidences on 

' Lt Pndk^ Vvlgarif Vol, II, fp, [09, iia. 
» mJ^Vol. Ill, p. ij6, 
s Uid^ Vol. ill, p. 405. 

• iiiJ^ Vul, tt, p. 170. Tbtl fQUatHinon the Pluf« del Caitipo it the cele- 
btaCed ForttegaU, the work of Giacamo della Querdi, completed tome ytu* 
prcvLDUtl^, la 14.19. Cf, alw Vq!. II, pp. 34S, 17 1. 

« Itid^ Vol. Ill, p, 405. 

• Ikd^ VoL III. p. joj, f md^ Vol, I!, p. 160, 

• lUd^ Vol. U, p. 3i6 ; cf. alto Vul. II, p. 3*9. 
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this subject would, indeed, suffice to make a modern 
assembly smile. Thus, " Yesterday," he says at the begin- 
ning of his fourth sermon, *' I was dead^ and to-day I am 
alive, I thought I should be unable to preach on account 
of the severe ailment oppressing me. Wherefore I sought 
relief in a strong aperient."* When his listeners seemed 
to fear a shower of rain, he would reassure them by saying : 
" The cloud has passed by." ^ Elsewhere the sermon is 
brought to an abrupt close and the record contains a remark 
of the following kind : " At this moment, rain began to 
fall and the preacher ceased speaking."* At other times, 
however, he seeks to make them share his exultation over 
the beauty of the weather, exclaiming : " Oh women, what 
think you of such weather for preaching ? As for me, it 
strikes me as exquisite, as a dainty morsel snatched from the 
devil, for there is neither rain, nor frost, nor heat, nor wind. 
It is a pleasure to spite tJie devil."* With persevering 
minuteness, the recorder notes down the deliberate way 
in which the preacher repeats his words while waiting for 
the people's attention to be aroused.* Indeed, the very 
inflexions and accentuations of his voice* seem to have 
sprung on to paper, and even his dramatic gesticulation 
seems recalled to life.' 

' Lf Fredkhe Valgart, Vol. I, p. S9. The actual quotation h of a itill more 
realistic turn : "/o ebhi una fiurgaaient mhio graniie, cie 10 jo' msun xxiiii lioiit a 
fus" On one oocaiioo, when St. Vincent Ferrer wai hoane, he made tJiii 
wlmeat tie »ubject of hi» diBcourse. ^ tbid^ Vol, JU, p. izo, 

' Ibid^ VoL I, p. 179 ; Vol. ir, p. 20. 

• IHd^ VoL II, p. 326. 

= Ibid, Vol. II, p. 270, • Ibid, Vol. II, pp. II, 118,414 i Vol. Ill, p. ISO. 

» I6id,, Vcl, J, p. ii4 ; Vol. II, p. 70 j Vol. Ill, p. 365. 
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As it seems highly improbable that so minute and detailed 
a report was taken down in ordinary character, we are led 
to accredit Benedetto with the knowledge of a system of 
shorthand which, though doubtless imperfect in form 
compared to its modern counterpart, was known to the 
world in all ages, being especially widespread in the 
Middle Ages,^ Scribes habitually resorted to phonography 
from a wish to economize cither in parchment or time, 
since rapidity was of paramount importance when record- 
ing a professor's lecture or a preacher's sermon. The 
same custom likewise prevailed with the authors themselves, 
several of whom, amongst others St, Thomas Aquinas,' 
employed abbreviations, sometimes hard to make out. As 
regards Benedetto in particular, however, we only know 
that he made use of a style and of wax tablets,^ 

Even with the help of phonography, however, it still 
remains a matter of surprise how a single tradesman could 
accomplish the task of taking down of a morning verbatim 



' Cf. on itii) sulnject Maurice Prou'i Manuel dt pelhgrepkit kiint et 
Jrattfaiit^ Ju tixiimt au Jix-uftihut tiidtj utitri J'un Dhti^mmirt dtt thftvia- 
thnt (t$9o}. 

* Tbi* il the CAtt vfitti tlic obvicutly auTofriph MS. of the &riinM<i tuntr* 
CmriUt, edited by UceUi (Romz, Tyftografkta fxilygtgtta^ S-C, dt frof^gonJ^t 
_fidt^ ti}%). At • frontiipiecc to tbii e4it>on ii the faciimiie of ane of the 
pife* of thii MS. 

' Thete tablett, mucli ss.\eii in cLaMical timei, hid nut entirely diiappeired 
duriof the Midillc Agei. They were, indeed, employed in tome Frencti cga- 
V«AI> up to the righteeotb century. Cf. on thli lubjecl the aiready mentioned 
treitite of ibe Re«. Ltiiji de Aii|clit : Osstrva^ie'u tnikke titfrt un ndit* 
tartatta del uceit XV € lu ftrit ontUhhuma di Krivtrt in ttra (tn pari prtitmtta 
dtl purl^it. 
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notes of a discourse lasting several hours, and of, here- 
upon, transcribing them, in the afternoon, on paper on 
forty-five consecutive days. In addition to which, the 
exact record of this maze of somewhat intricate theology, 
with its divisions and subdivisions, with its mass of Latin 
quotations from the Scriptures or the Fathers, certainly 
supposes in the reporter a literary education of the kind 
enjoyed by few fullers. It is true that at that time in 
democratic Italy the working classes were possessed of 
a much higher degree of culture than that distinguishing 
them nowadays. In Siena it was, moreover, customary 
for noblemen to have their names enrolled on the list of 
gildsmen from political motives, in order, by so doing, to 
escape the decrees of banishment directed against the 
upper classes, and for several reasons Benedetto has been 
supposed to have been amongst the number.^ Another 
and not improbable supposition is that the preacher him- 
self came to the scribe's aid, since, knowing that his 
sermons were to be recorded, he would naturally have 
taken interest in the work, as is plainly shown by various 
passages wherein he calls on " him who writes " to pay 
heed to some specially intricate argument, complicated 
grouping, or Biblical quotation.* On one particular occa- 
sion, indeed, we find him repeating an exceptionally lengthy 
text twice over for the benefit of "him who writes."^ 



^ Cf. the Ojservazioni above quoted by the Rev. Lujgt del Angelii 
' Le PreJkhe Valgar'Sf Vol, I, p. 164; Vol. 11, pp, J5, 241, 275. 
» IhiJ^ Vol. Ill, p. 157. 
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Anyhow, the work is sufficiently remarkable to have 
earned, at the time of its appearance, the epithet of mro 
miracohsa, conferred upon it in the prologue. 

VI 

The authenticity of the sermons recorded by Benedetto 
may thus be unhesitatingly affirmed. The record is, in- 
deed, replete with alludons to well-known incidents in the 
saint's life, such as to the singular coincidence of his birth, 
assumption of the habit and religious profession having 
ait taken place on the feast of Our Lady's Nativity j ^ to 
various of his more renowned discourses, particularly to 
that which led to the suppression of gladiatorial fights at 
Perugia;' to his late journey to Rome and to the attacks 
levelled on his propagation of the devotion to the holy 
name \ * as well as to his declining the bishopric of Siena.** 
And several of these sermons bear, besides, striking 
resemblance. In subject, matter and form, as well as in 
structure. Biblical quotations and argument, to those com- 
posed in Latin by our saint himself. This may specialty 
be applied to certain discourses on factious discord, the 
follies of fashion, and on various feasts of Our Lady,* 

• U Prtdstkt Fslgari, Vol. H, p. 140. « Iliid^ Vol. I, p. 98. 

I Hiidr, Vol. I, pp. 97, 2S5, 349.. * IbiJ^ Vol. II,, pp. 69, 119. 

' Cf., for iattance, the fiiit termon of the Prtdiche f^elgari on the Auump- 
lioa {Vol. I, p. 7 tt uq.) with the diicouric Or Anumfimnt *S, f, M^rm aad 
that Dt Exaiiatiiint B. FirgtMJi in gUrii {Santfi ^trimrdini Seieniit Optra, edited 
Jjy Pire de ti Hiye, Vol. IV, p, ii; et wj., p. iji *t jfj.), Cf. ilw the 
«rrooo in ih* PrtMrAt V«lgarl an the Nativity (Vo), JI, p, ij^ tt wj,) tad 
ihoie on the Annunciation (Vol. II, p, 389 f/ ttf^ and p. 4 Jo er trf,) with the 
diicourK* OD the i«me theme published by Pire ie U Hayc (VoL IV,, pi 9} 
tt ttf, ; p. 9S tt Iff. J Vol. II, p. ]l6 r# Iff.) 
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while still more conclusive evidence is afforded by repetition 
of ideas too quaintly original to have occurred simul- 
taoeously to several minds.^ 

The author of the Latin sermons and the preacher of 

those i^ the vernacular is, then, clearly one and the same 
person, though the discourses themselves are distinct, both 
ia matter and form. They are, indeed, vastly dissimilar. 
TTue> even on the Sienese market-place, Bernardioe remains 
true to that scholastic method, to those divisions and sub- 
divisions wherein he so excelled on paper in the quietude 
of his cell, and wherein he seems to have sought, as it were, 
an entrenchment from the impetuosltiea of extempore 
eloquence j whence his Introduction often consists of an in-. 
dicatlon and enumeration of the divisions marking the dis- 
course, to which he recurs at every transition as well as 
in his peroration.^ Nevertheless, within the pale of these 
self-imposed restrictions, the preacher, allowing himself 
free play, warms to his subject, so that, instead of the 
elaborate, somewhat dry mode of argument proper to the 
written discourses, we are here confronted with a spon- 
taneous, living voice, with a unique versatility of style, as 
the preacher passes from the homely to the impassioned, 

* A«, for example, when the prescher wsurei us that the water uied by 
a Woman for walhicig her faanda Wat ohierred hy him to be leu 6\ttf than tJiat 
employed by a mas for the lame purpose, a remark contamed bctth in the 
PreJkie Voigan (Vol. 11, p. 109) and in one of the SermttHtt of de la Haye'a 
edition (Vol. I, p. 243), although quoted in. each case to a dLnerent end. 

^ The icribe often dispeniet with a detailed record of Such repctitiona, cod- 
fining himself to a mere indication of the tame. Cf., tor instance, Lt Frtdickt 
Fi>lg4tTt, Vol. I, pp. 233, 306 ; Vol. II, p. 3 87. 
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from, satire to tenderness, from the joyful to the pathetic. 
We seem, indeed, to catch the smile on his lips or the 
break in his voice, to seize his very interjectionsj ex- 
clamations, queries and replies, as this dramatic scene, all life 
and movement, alia gagOardsza, as he himself characterizes 
it, rises up before us. Backwards and forwards surges the 
torrent of his eloquence, prone to repetition and to in- 
sistence on ideas as yet but ill digested by his audiencej 
seizing on any passing inspiration or breaking off to bestow 
a word of counsel, and, thereupon finding himself far 
removed from his subject, reverting to the same with an 
* ' A caja, torniamo n casa" 

And yet Bernardine was by no means entirely under the 
dominion of his emotional faculty, but took his clue from 
what he knew either by past experience or by sudden 
intuition to be the needs of his audience. His eye Is 
obviously ever upon them, divining their frame of mind 
from their attitude, so as to discover whether they be 
distracted, touched, obdurate or convinced, ever framing 
his discourse accordingly. Thus he says : *' It is easy for 
me to tell by certain symptoms when you are listening 
against the grain, for you then either raise your hand or 
shake your head or else turn rouod."^ In order lo rivet their 
attention and place himseJf more directly in touch with them, 
moreover, we find him making them copy his gestures,^ or 
urging them to make a knot either in a string or in some part 

• Lt Pttdki* fititti, VoL I, p< tl7. 

* IUti-, Vo\, II, pp. ijtf 179. 
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of their dress in order to remind them again at home of cer- 
tain passages in the sermon particularly applicable to them- 
selves. "^ In a word, when writing in the solitude of his 
cell, Bernardine produced a monologue, which became, 
when preaching on the Piasza to the assembled multitude, 
a dialogue. 

In order to ensure his being readily understood, he is 
careful to employ only the simplest and most popular 
language i whence the Predkbe Vclgari are of much value in 
the eyes of the philologist as specimens of the ancient 
Sienese dialect.^ This was naturally familiar to Bernardine, 
born as he was on Sienese territory ; but in other parts of 
Italy we find him adapting himself likewise to the papular 
parlance. " When I go about preaching from place to 
place," he tells us, "I no sooner arrive at a particular spot, 
than I diligently strive to acquire the popular dialect. Thus 
I have laboured, and ended by speaking to people on a 
variety of topics in their own tongue." ^ And it was with 
the same object in view that he adopted a style accessible 
and appropriate to the multitude, interlarded with popular 
dicta, bywords and proverbs. Thus, when developing and 
laying stress on an abstract point in morals, instead of in- 

1 Lt Prcdickt Folgars, Vol. II, p. 1, 

^ Thii dklect ii not alvayt easy to undenttnd, »pecially for a foreigner, 
Milanesi had, indeed, affiled t vocabulary to eapUin the meaning of any Db»c«r« 
local ternli occurring in the courie of the ten Frtdkht edited by him. It wai 
Banchi^t intention, itated in the preface to hii complete edition of the Fmikht 
Velgari^ to Jtill further implify thti vocabulary, but death prevented hij 
doing 10. 

* Lt Prtdkht Falgari, Vol. II, p, zzg. 
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duJging in vague metaphor, we find him illustrating his 
meaning with the aid of similes and parables borrowed from 
his audience's daily routine, from their domestic life, from 
the kitchen, from children*? games, trades, nature, plants, 
stones, and particularly from the animal kingdom. Such 
imagery occurs, indeed, on well-nigh every page, being 
sometimes confined to a few words, and at other times more 
amply developed, so as to form little brightly coloured minia- 
tures, both telling and picturesque.^ This was a habit with 
medieval preachers, whose sermons abound with allusions 
to natural history of a sometimes very fantastic kind, a clue 
to which science was afforded them by a perusal of the 
various natural history manuals of the time. 

"The properties of the visible and natural world," to 
quote the words of Hugh of Saint Victor, in the twelfth 
century, '* are identical in number with the applications to ' 
the Inner life of the soul to be derived therefrom." Nor 
was this method extinct, even in the sixteenth century, as 
we see by the works of St. Francis of Sales, upon which it 
undoubtedly confers an additional charm. 

* So frequent arc that piTth\tt and timiUi, that it ii lurd to iiod partieular 
e»*mptei. We miy, howertr, aii well refer the rnder to the Jtcoudt, in the 
count of the fint volume, of the receptian tfrorded to the itray dog hy the rett 
of the canine tribe who are ilaking their thirit [p. 151) ; of the niother who 
jmenri her breatti uver with gall »o a» to wean her child (p. 19S); of the Sy 
which fallt into the greed)' huibji.nd'i toup {p. 199); of the armourer poltthing 
hii armour (p. J51) ; and of the child Fallen into the mire and reicucd bf h% 
mother (p. 355), ete. See »Imi Vol. ill, p. 196, the aeeouot of the lower who 
thinki to chue away the crowi hf making a itiamng ■n.-ith a croiibow in hii 
hand. 
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» From time to time we also find the preacher interweaving 
I his discourse, for the benefit of his hearers, with short tales 
I and fables^ standing in somewhat loose connexion to the 
thread of the argument, and obviously intended by the 
preacher as a means of resting and refreshing his audience 
during a sermon which lasted for several hours. And how 
he tries to captivate their wayward or wandering attention 
by solemnly ushering in his tale I " I am going to give you 
a most beautiful fable," he says, " an M/issims gsempfo (a.s such. 
moral illustrations were then called). Listen with all your 
might, for it is sure to please you," ^ Herein Bernardine was 
likewise only following a usage prevalent in his as iu every 
age. For were not Demosthenes and Demadus wont to 
rivei Athenian attention by an account of the dispute over 
the donkey's shadow, or of Ceres* voyage with the eel and 
the swallow ? These " examples " were, however, excep- 
tionally in favour during the Middle Ages.^ And they were 
Indiscriminately borrowed from ancient classical authors, 
from legends of the saints, from chronicles and popular 
tales, and from the fables then most in vogue. With the 
catholicity characteristic of the age, moreover, the identical 
illustrations were in use in the pulpit throughout Christen- 

1 Zimbrini paMiabed in 187S a record of eightcEii weutlttttty Esemfa merali « 
ApclogM., deiivei fTom our laint'i SieneK lermoni. 

' Cf. Le Prfdkkr Vplgart, Vol. J, pp. ijj^ 234,, 349 ; Vol. II, p. 19. 

' *' The iword whetted on the stone of argument," laid a celebrated preacher 
of the day, Jacquei de Vitiy, " hai no power over the latty, and to a knowledge 
of the Scripturcj, vfithout which they can make no headway, preachers should 
forthcrmore add light and ytt edifying eiAmptes. They who blame this method 
of preachjEig are ignorant of the. fruitj resulting therefrom." 
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dom, various treasuries of the same having been compiled 
aad placed at every preacher's disposal. ^ 

Our saint doubtless profited hereby, as a source of many 
of his " exampleSj" some of which, indeed, are to be found 
in the pages of modern fabulists and story-tellers. For is 
not his tale of the '* Fox and the Wolf"* well-nigh identical 
with La Fontaine's fable, as is likewise, with some varia- 
tions, the account of the monk, the boy and the donkey,' 
with that of " The Miller, his Son and the Ass " ? Again, 
in the lion assembling the animal kingdom in order to read 
them a lesson in monastic fashion, we have a counterpart of 
the story of the ** Beasts stricken by the Plague," of the ass 
being beaten and hounded like a thief, and of the sheep 
labelled a hypocrite worthy of severe chastisement before it 
had so much as opened its mouth, while the fox and the wolf 
are exonerated from blame for following their natural 
instincts.* Then there is also the fable of the ass that was 
the joint property of three farms, which introduces us to 
three farmers who have decided to keep a donkey in a 
small hut on the road to their mill in order to help, by 
turns, to carry the corn. The first of the three who em- 
ployed the donkey let it graze in the plot of grass surround- 
ing the mill while the corn was being ground, in conse- 
quence of which, the grass being scarce, it was speedily 

^ The SaeUti/ Jtt antitm textti Fmitfaii publiihect in 1S89 1 trcMury of ihe 
kind, entitled Lti anltt marattih Jt Nkalt 'Boyamf » Mtnorite, lifin; in Englaad 
duria^ the fourteedth century. 

' Lt tndithi ftlgtri, VoU t, p. 319. 

• /**(/., Vol. Ij p. 171. * IM,, Vol. II, p. 49, 
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devoured. Oo the following day, when the second farmer's 
turn cftine, thinking that the animal had had enough fodder 
on the preceding day, he led it back to the shed without 
giving it any food. The next day the third miller, holding 
an exaggerated estimate of the strength of a beast that 
belonged to several persons, gave it a still heavier load to 
carry, and, when Jt became exhausted, instead of feeding it, 
gave it a thorough good hiding until, on the fourth day, the 
poor aninul expired.* On another occasion the preacher 
treats us to the tale of the widow longing to marry again, 
but deterred therefrom by fear of what may be said of her, 
and who, in order to test public opinion on the subject, hits 
on the device of skinning a horse, telling her servant to 
lead it through the town and to note the remarks of the 
passers-by. The servant soon returns with the news that 
an eager crowd had gathered to inquire " what this singular 
spectacle might mean." And the following day saw the 
same experiment renewed with an equally skinned horse, 
but this time the excitement was visibly less. Then said 
the widow to herself: "Oh! I can certainly marry again, 
for after two or three days' gossip they will tire of the 
topic."* Space will not permit us to retail the story of the 
hermit who holds aloof from the sermon,^ of the thief who 
disguises himself as a pig in order to steal some flour at 
night,* or of the madman who fights with his own shadow,^ 



' Lt Fredkkt Valgari^ Vol. Ill, p. 1 96. 
* Hid., Vol. I, p, no. 
» Uid., Vol, II, p. 2t^, 



s IiiJ.,V6lA,p. 174. 
* liU, Vol. r, p. 134. 
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etc., etc. WhUe sometimes the preacher makes short work 
of these narratives, at other times he seems to delight in 
putting his fictitious personages into high relief and in 
making them converse, displaying in every case a charming 
and never-ending fund of lively good humour, characteristic 
of good story-tellers in general and of Boccaccio's com- 
patriots in particular. 

This mode of popular preaching has sufFered at the hands 
of certain critics, who ■were apparently surprised at the dis- 
covery that medieval monks, preaching in the open market- 
place to a rude unlettered crowds were wont to employ a 
tone and language foreign to the courtly prelates who 
thronged Versailles in the reign of Louis XIV — a wonder- 
ment surely betokening a limited sense of the expediency of 
time and place ! For if we hold the chief merit of oratory 
to consist in its perfect harmony with the needs of the 
audience and measure its excellence by the force of its 
appeal, then surely our verdict will be favourable to this 
popular mode of sermonizing. For is it not a fact that 
never has sacred eloquence attained so widespread an 
influence as at this time, when it resorted to those very 
methods at which some would now feign take scandal ? 
Doubtless this, as everything else, was open to abuse at the 
hands of certain preachers with whom familiarity had 
degenerated in coarseness, geniality and humour into 
bu/foooery and harlequinade, and who had repeatedly 
incurred the censure of their contemporaries as well as 
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ecclesiastical repnuuod in cou^eqaeDCe.^ But does the 
•base of a method warrant iu coademnation ? No blame at 
any rate attaches to St. Bernardine*s preachiDg in this 
re&pect. Aoimated by no vulgar wish to entertain his 
audiencej he is bent on enlivening them only with a view to 
gaining their souls. And if, here and there, expressions 
and images occur of a realism quaint enough to jar oo our 
more refined and sensitive taste,* yet such blemishes are 
rare, while striking, as a rule, is the charm and purity con- 
veyed by this popular language. We are, indeed, con- 
fronted at every turn by the exquisite candour characteristic 
of sanctity, by the distinction of a man of good birth, as well 
as by the polished elegance of one by no means external to 
the movement of the Renaissance- 

These qualities suffice of themselves to render Bernar- 
dine's Bgure unique among the popular preachers of the 
day. A comparison of his method with that of another 
celebrated Minorite preacher, Oliver Maillard, who 
flourished in France not long after our saint's death, will 
suffice to illustrate our meaning.^ Hailed by his com- 
patriots as " a second Bcrnardine of Siena," Maillard also 



1 
I 



' DanU, in the thirteenth century, already complains of the "fableft given 
in the pulpit," adding "aowiiiyt preaching consiitsof puns and buf^uonery, and 
It jufiicea, to elicit a laugh from the <iudieace in order to puff out the cowl wfth 
pride'' {Faradiso, c. Jtxix, v. iQj-io), In the sixteenth ctntuij the Council of 
Sens, in 1528, renewed the prohibition to "cause hunts of laughter after the 
manner of ihamelets buffoons by means of absurd stories^ and old wives' tales.*' 

" Cf, fai iniUnce^ Le Prtdicbt Vdgari, Vol, I, p. 154, j Vol. II, pp. 15^ 
3*, 138. 

^ Cf- Abbe Saniouillan'i Ot'n/ier Afui'/Zdri/, ta pridkatim et son umju. 
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was animated by untiring zeal, and was ever on the move 
attracting iitimense multitudes, treating the same subjects 
and inveighing against the same vices as our saint. Like 
Bernardine also, he displays, within the field of scholastic 
theology, the force of an able and ingenious moralist, of a 
dramatic story-teller and fabulist, but his mind is coarser 
and more plebeian, his satire more virulent, his humour 
more explosive. His sermons are, indeed, tarnished with a 
vulgarity, frivolity, and licence approaching that of the 
medieval fables and mysteries, while the author himself 
would brook comparison in some respect* at least with his 
compatriot and contemporary Villon. His tirades against 
the iniquities of those in authority, moreover, exhibit some- 
thing of the well-nigh revolutionary spirit that animated 
the pulpit in the days of the Bourguignons and Armagnacs 
and which foreshadowed the turbulent days of the League. 
Thus Bernardine, with his gentle and lovable nature, 
stands towards Maillard like the bleak clime of the north to 
the mild Tuscan sky. 

VII 
There is no trace of any method presiding over the 
grouping of the forty-five sermons contained in Banchi'a 
three-volume edition. On the contrary, we are there met 
by a variety of discourses either on the same or on dilFerent 
themes, grouped either consecutively or apart, their order 
beitig occasioned solely by the needs of the people of Siena 
or suggested by an impulse of the preacher, whose long 
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pnctke eiabled him to trtM any chiDce subject at wiU. 
Sometimes we find him pursuing the same theme on several 
cooMcucivc days, or more than ooce recumog to it during 
the coarse of the same mission, Dirersty of subject, on 
the other hand, appeared to him an excellent means of 
captiib'ating his audience, and, in the midst of a discourse, he 
will sometimes break oif to iDdaige in an accoxiQT of the 
themes he proposes for the following days.^ 

His first sermon, to which we have aUeady had occasion 
to refer, was preached oo the 1 5th August, the Feast of the 
Assumption. He had, indeed, meant to reserve himself for 
the Sunday following, but was obliged to cede to the 
entreaties of the town officials, who besought him not to 
disappoiot the people, as they were most anxious to hear 
him.^ Fortunately, there could be do more familiar or 
more inspiting topic than that of the Assumption to a young 
friar who in early youth had, as we have seen, taken the 
Madonna of Porta CamoUia to his heart, and to whom it was 
no difficulty to improvise a discourse on that subject.' His 
biographers assure us that when preaching on Our Lady his 
countenance would beam like an angel's, and relate how, 
while dwelling one day at Aquila on the twelve stars com- 
posing her heavenly crown, a star suddenly appeared shining 
over his head. Although the structure of this first Sienese 
sermon, the divisions and enumerations with which it 

' Le PrtJieht VotgAri^ Yo\. 1, p. 136; Vol, U, pp. +og, 409; Vol. Ill, 
pp. Ij6, 371. 

■ Ikd., Voi. I, p. iS. * Cr. ihatt, p. 7 tt Kj. 
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abounds, and the various allegories occurring therein > such 
as that of the five stones in the Blessed Virgin's crown ^^ are 
somewhat repellent to the modern reader; yet it is by no 
means lacking in inspiration, colour and life which assert 
themselves, and tend to transform a dry scholastic disser- 
tation into an impassioned prayer, a mystic contemplation, 
and a song of triumph. Such, for instance, is the descrip- 
tion of Mar3''s response to the call, Fern de Lihnm, Spoma 
mea, and of her swift ascent from earth to heaven as, pass- 
ing the moon, Mercury, Venus and the sun on her way, 
without tarrying, she mounts radiant with joy and glory to 
the sphere of the crystalline and empyrean heavens. "As in 
spring the earth is covered with flowers and perfumes, so 
Mary is surrounded by angels, apostles, martyrs and con- . 
fessors, all of whom encircle and envelop her with sweet | 
odours and canticles. It seems to me as though one could ' 
in spirit gaze upon her as she mounts to glory, hailed by the 
saints with such joy, with such sweet canticles and such 
great rejoicing that the mere recollection thereof is a 
delight. . . . She is surrounded by a host of angels and 
archangels, of cherubim and seraphim, of apostles and 
patriarchs, of virgins and martyrs, singing and rejoicing and 
dancing in a circle, like you see It depicted close by over the 
Porta Camollia." 

Mary, however, will not tarry even among the saints, 
since God Himself beckons to hen 

" Behold Mary ascending to the eternal Father, her soul 

^ Lt Prrdkh Valgarif Vol. I, p. 19 rf trf. 
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( enriched by all imaginable beauties of virtue. For they 
wail on Mary, all the virtues that one chooses to name, 
each one in a lower or in a higher place according to its 
rankj one and all longing to attain to the supreme goodness 
of God, the source whence they spring to inundate us. 
And Mary, thus escorted, ascends with great glee and 
high resolve burning with the desire to be united to the 
Father's uncreated divinity. And the Father, together with 
the two other divine Persons, awaits her with a joy and a 
delight which no human tongue can express. The Canticle 
of Canticles, indeed, conveys but a dim impression of those 
words of the Father ; Ftm in h&rtum tneitum^ soror^ sponsa ; 
m'lsoii myrram ttuam cum aromaiibus tneh : comedi favum cum 
mtlle mm ; bihi vinuta Tftium cum laeie jneoJ* 

Hereupon God the Father calls upon Mary to loolt upon 
•' her sweet Son " {doke Ftg/htoh) united to the Godhead. 

" What joy can exceed that of Mary f She rejoices in 
God, beholds, contemplates and possesses Him, seeing her- 
self reflected in her Child united to the Godhead. In her 
beloved Son, she gazes on her own flesh and blood, 
nourished by her milk, conceived and born in her virginal 
womb. She beholds the same person with whom she 
passed thirty-two years of this life, that flesh which en- 
dured such cruel pangs on the wood of the cross, on behalf 
of such souls as would follow his gospel teaching j and the 
sight fills Mary with such rapture, with such consolation, 
and with such triumphant joy, that her eyes are never 
weary of gazing on her Son." 
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And again : 

" What is the cause of the rejoicings heard in the courts 
of heaven ? They are, on occasion of the espousals of Mary, 
the spouse of God Himself; whence, ever since her 
Assumption into heaven, there resound dances, rejoicings 
and spiritual canticles without end. And to all those who 
are present at this marriage-feast are addressed those words 
of Solomon : Vfttki et comediti pattern meum et hUiiie vrawm, 
quod m'tscui vohis. . . . Venke et ccmedke omnes et htehriammi. 
All of us, moreover, are invited to these espousals. Oh 
women, would that 1 might behold you all, and myself 
along with you, intoxicated with the wine of the glory of 
life eternal.'** 

Despite the impossibility of rendering the grace, colour 
and freshness of the Sienese in all its pristine fervour, ate 
not even these pallid versions an echo of Fra Angelico's 
paintings, of those ravishing visions beginning at that time 
to adorn many a cloister wall, of the angels and saints 
clothed in perennial youth and joy, either singing and ptay« 
ing upon instruments, and dancing over the flowery fields 
of paradise, or else paying ecstatic homage to the spotless 
Maiden crowned by her Son, whose countenance is aglow 
with tenderness divine ? 

One of the first subjects hereupon treated by our saint 
is the importance to be attached to the word of God,' He 
even goes so far as to declare that, if it came to a choice 
between a Sunday Mass or a sermon, it were better to naiss 

' Lt PftJUbr V9lg4rif Vol. I, p, 4>-iS. ' Third tnd fourih Krmoni. 
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the former than the ktter.'^ And what, he asks, would 
become of the Christian faith if it once ceased to be pro- 
I claimed from the pulpit ? The lack of sermoos he prog- 
aosticates as a sign heralding the coming of Antichrist, the 
dreaded event then under such constant discussion,* while 
on another occasion he dwells on his having refused a 
bishopric for the express purpose of devoting himself, 
heart and soul, to so important a mission. "During 
several years," he continues, " I have already borne the 
hardships of a missionary life, nor do I know of more 
acceptable fatigue. Whence I have resolved to discard all 
other work and to shrive neither man nor woman, devoting 
myself only to spreading God's word." Referring, there- 
upon, to all the people who came to him with an entreaty 
to help them out of their difficulties, to allay strife, to 
cause debts to be discharged, to reconcile either a father 
and son, or a husband and wife, or to restore order in a 
parish, he emphatically asserts : " Such is not my mission; 
my task is to preach." ^ The stirring accents in which he 
besought the people to attend the sermon are, then, not to 
be wondered at. " Oh, you who are cold and dead," he 
exclaims, "come to the fountain of life, and oh, woman, 
when you draw nigh of a morning to this well of super- 
natural life and doctrine and come to attend the sermon, 
leave neither your husband, nor brother, nor child in bed, 



1 Prid. Felg., Vol. 1, p. 66. * /AiV., Vol. I, p. 68. 

' Uiii^ Vol. n, pp. 69, 70, 367-370. Cf. theie paessgrt with one of ttc 
Latif] sermons of ihe workg cf St. BernarJine, Vol, III, p. 37g» 
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but take care to wake them, that they also may go to hear 
that which, if they be dead, will restore them to life."^ 
And yet, with the wisdom and moderation which ever tem- 
pered his 2eal, this preacher, so persuaded of the efficacy of 
the divide word, is the first to dissuade some persons from 
assisting at a sermon. 

" Have you a sick man at home ? — Yes. — Then do you not 
realize the good you are doing by nursing him? Do not 
leave him, so as to come to the sermon. Have you young 
children ? — Yes. — Do not neglect any of their requirements 
in order to assist at the sermon. Have you a husband and 
children, towards whom you have domestic duties to per- 
form ? — Yea. — Do not rid yourself of them for the sake of 
being present at the sermon ; nay, I should not praise you 
for coming, if so be as it entailed a neglect of your home 
duties, for you should weigh the nature of your offerings at 
the altar; tie is tofivime tnuururf Paltare^^^^ 

He abounds in good advice on the right way of assisting 
at a sermon, of keeping oneself awake and attentive so as 
to thoroughly profit thereby, clothing his words with much 
geniality and humour, and recurring to the use of quaint 
and homely similes. Thus we find him exhorting his 
hearers to " ruminate " on the preacher's words on their 
way back to their trade or their vineyard. " Follow the 
example of the ox," he says ; " oft leaving its pasture it 
goes on chewing and chewing the cud, and even prefers this 
ruminating to grazing. Do likewise when you hear the 



P«i/. #'e/Ci Vol, I, p. 75. 



* /*/*/., Vul. 11, p. 42. 
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word of God, and chew the same so thoroughly that it 
will seem better to ruminate thereon even than to hear it."* 
These exhortations are ioterwoveo with short satirical 
sketches, as thai of the stont and stupid monk (" tanto greiss^ 
di qmlli grosidam che era una cenfuskme tm^e era grvsso ") who 
I went into raptures over the preaching of a certain fmr 
** whose sayings were of a subtlety to make one marvel, 
finer even than the thread of your infant's leading-strings." 
When questioned on the cause of his admiration the fat 
friar would at first only reply, " The friar spoke the highest 
and noblest truths that I have ever heard." When pressed 
still further, however, he said, " He was so exalted that I 
understood nothing," whence Bernardine infers the necessity 
for lucidity on the part of the preacher. Chmroao, chisarozo^ 
he would insist, so that the audience may come away en- 
lightened and consoled, and not all imhiirbagiiatn.^ After 
these various pithy diversions, recurring to a grave and 
stirring tone, Bernardine convokes his hearers before the 
judgment-seat of God. 

" Know that, on the day of judgment, T shall stand before 
the throne of God and say : Lord, I preached thy doctrine 
to this people, and they have acted up to my words. Since, 
then, oh Lord, thou didst say by the mouth of thy evan- 
gelist : Si quh sermsnem msum jervmterity mortem non hahehit in 
ateruum ('he who keepeth my words shall not see death 
for ever')i therefore, oh Lord, do thou bring these unto 

> Prtd. Feig., Vol. I, p. I0O-8. 

!■ Ihid^ Vol. I, p. 59-6 1. See mho Vol. HI, p. 215. 
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salvation. . . . And I will likewise render testimony before 
God against such as have refused to obey my voice, saying : 
Lord, I have spoken to this people according to thy com- 
mands, but they would neither hearken to nor follow my 
words. And, Lord, forasmuch as thou hast said in thy 
Gospel : Qm mn est ttiecum contra me est ('whoever is not with 
me is against me '), thereforCj as these refused to be thine, 
Lord, be they overtaken by thy justice !"i 

Slander, that vice common alike to every age and clime, 
must have raged furiously in Siena, since our saint devotes 
no less than four consecutive sermons to this subject.^ 
Despite the whimsical divisions of these discourses based on 
the account of the dragon in the Apocalypse, our saint 
herein displays considerable ability as a moralist, ingenious 
and versatile, and one who can be practical as well as exalted, 
The various pitfalls of the evil tongue are subjected to 
piercing analysis and withering scorn, yet this sarcasm is 
never prompted by a futile malice, but merely by the long- 
ing to see souls redeemed from sin. His style, moreover, 
is full of animation, since brief sketches and tales of popular 
life occur to enliven the tedium of mere abstract moralizing, 
and are succeeded by such words of pathos as those con- 
tained in the vehement malediction of the slanderer, who 
goes about disseminating scandal, lies, discord and war, and 
who is, in fact, " the mainspring of Guelfa and Ghibel- 11 
While denouncing scandal^ moreover, Bernardine |^ 

Frtd. Vol., Vol. r, p. 87. 
' Siith, *evetithj eighth, taA nioth Krmoni. 
> frtJ Valf^ Vol. I, pp. 1^5, 160, 
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takes occasion to warn such as are oppressed thereby from 
losing heart, since calumny is more advantageous to the 
soul than praise, adding : 

" There is only one reason why I should like to have 
money. — Why, what would you do with it ? Give it as a 
marriage-dowry for maidens ?^No. — Spend it on the en- 
richmeot of churches I — No. — On prisoners ? — .No. — But 
what would you do with it, then ? — I would give all of it 
to my slanderers. . . , Truly yes. For who, think you, 
would be doing most for my soul, he who blames or he 
who praises me ? Mark well the contrast between the two, 
for I tell you it is as great as that between the man who 
drags me down from here on to the ground and him who 
would support and prevent me from falliDg."' 

The factious discord of the Guelfs and Ghlbellines, or 
the parzialkat is the recurring theme of the Sienese ser- 
mons, as indeed of all Bernardine's discourses. Recalling 
in what terms he had already inveighed against this crying 
evil in Lombardy and elsewhere,' he observes that the news 
of the rekindling of strife which had reached hirn on 
leaving Rome had alone induced his return to Sieim.^ 
Not content with delivering three consecutive sermons on 
the subject,* he likewise makes it the theme of several of 
his later discourses. '^ His tone in treating of this question 
is characterized by a special tragic earnestness and pathos, 



J Frtd. Vulg,, Vol. I, p. 10 ;. 

* ftiJ., VpU I, pp, 140, 353, 164, * Ihid., Vol. II, pp. €q, 119. 

* Semioni 10, ii, tj. • liid^ t6, 23, 41. 
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and, exempt from alJ playful digression, is replete only 
with descriptions of a sombre hue and with the severest 
reprimand. The historian would, indeed, be able to ex- 
tract a fund of valuable information from these sermons 
regarding the popular life of the period. They certainly 
serve to show the extent to which the spirit of discord had 
come to dominate the most ordinary events of daily life and 
to make one realize the depths of ferocity to which man- 
kind had then attained. Nor, considering his remarks to be 
addressed to eye-witnesses of the events referred to, can 
the preacher be accredited with exaggeration. The reader 
will doubtless pardon a quotation wherein the horrors 
enacted in Siena since the period of his last visitation, 
which had occurred but two years previously, are vividly 
described. 

" Alas ! what manner of things have befallen in the space • 
of two years ! How much cvi! has been wrought by the 
two factions of Guelfs and Ghibellines I How many 
women have been butchered in their own homes, within ' 
their native towns ! How many others have been disem- 
bowelled, and how many children massacred for the sake of 
being avenged on their father ! How many infants have ,• 
been extracted from their mother's womb, trampled upon 
and taken and hurled against a wall so as to crack their 
skulls t How much of the enemy's flesh has been sold by 
the butcher, just like ordinary meat, the heart being torn 
out and eaten raw ! How many have perished by the 
sword and been buried on a dung-heap! Some have been 
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roasted and eaten, others precipitated from the top of a high 
tower, others flung over the bridge into the water ! Many 
a woman has been taken and violated in presence of her 
father and her husband, both of whom have perished 
before her very eyes, nor has any one shown any pity or 
rested until he beheld his oeighbour dead. What think 
you of such doings, oh women ? Have I not heard of 
females so infuriated against the opposite party that they 
went so far as to put a lance into the hand of their tiny 
child in order that he might thus execute vengeance ? Nay, 
I know of a woman so enraged against a female of the 
opposite camp that she said to her attendant : ' So and so 
has taken to flight and is riding pillion behind the knight 
who is flying with her.' Whereupon the servant followed 
in their track, calling out to the knight in a voice of 
thunder, 'Put that woman to the ground, unless you wish 
death to overtake you ! ' Whereat the knight obeyed, with 
the result that the one woman killed the other. "^ 

The preacher here goes on to assure us that he has by no 
means said all, and finally, horror-struck at such a state of 
iniquity, ends his discourse by exclaiming, in the words of 
the Apocalypse, " Fif, terra et mar't^ quia descettdst diaboius ad 
ves" It is, indeed, the devil whom he denounces as being 
at the root of all these factious machinations. Indignant, 
as though at some horrible sacrilege, at the sight of party 
emblems engraven or depicted on church walls, he exclaims, 
" Occasionally I have seen such figuring over the head of 

^ Frid, Volg^ Vol, I^ pp, 152, 15 J. 
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the cructHx and, aghast at such a spectacle^ I haye said 
to myself ; Oh Lord God ! Oh ! Thou hast the devil 
hanging over thee f "* Thus each party action he de- 
nounces is followed by a solemn declaration that it is a 
" mortal sin," and *' the greatest, the most defiling, and the ' 
most loathsome crime under the canopy of heaven,*' while 
he adds the assurance that he who dies in this state is 
doomed to go to hell : " a casa dd ditwoU." This awful 
menace is, indeed, a constant refrain, striking the parziale 
each lime like a thunderbolt.* Moreover, according to 
him, no Mass and no prayers may be said for the soul of a 
partisan who has died impenitent, nor would it be other 
than a mortal sin to intercede for him, since God will* his ■ 
damnation. "It is as lawful," he says, " to pray for his ' 
soul as for the soul of Mahomet."^ And he goes certainly 
a good bit further than we should approve in saying : 

" Fellow-citizens and women ! I wish you this morning 
to listen to a prayer J am about to make for the souls of my 
father, of my mother, and of my other relatives : ' Lord 
Jesus Christ, I beseech thee that, if my father or mother 
or any one of my relations have died as an adherent of 
either of the two factions I have denounced, no Mass may 
be applied to that person*3 soul nor any of my prayers bring 



*■ The prcacher'i emotion iendi an jiudacity and force to hit wordi not to be 
reiidcred %f Our tnare raitidioui Uflguigc : ** Ssgn«ri Dso, oh^ tu hai il Jiavvfa 
itfra di W, a fuale ti put dirt tkt ti fitt'tt in etpt t '®"»j«, Atf*M.'' {Pnd. t^oL, 
Vol. II, p. 15.) 

' Paiiim, in the ifare-mentianeJ tettnont. 

' PrtJ. Vilg^ Vol. II. pj>. IJ?, I^B. 
O 
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relief to the same. And furthermore, Lord, I entreat 
Thee, if one of them has remaned a partisan up to the 
hour of his death without coofessmg it, let his soul fall 
into the hands of a thousand demons, and for him let there 
be no redemption.' "' 

The more terrible were Bernardine^s words on the subject 
of discord, so much the more ravishing were his accents on 
the subject of peace," which, indeed, formed the theme of 
a whole discourse preached towards the end of the mission. 
In words recalling the sentiments of St. Francis of Assist, 
«nd which, after the lapse of more than four centuries, still 
seem pervaded by the speaker's tearful emotion, he ex- 
claims : " Oh, fellow-citizens, seek reconciliation with one 
another I (Literally, embrace one another: r^bbriacciateiA 
insiftne.) Let him who has been insulted forgive the injury, 
for the love of God, and by so doing he will prove his 
goodwill towards his native town. You have the example 
of Christ's life before you, who was always saying Peace." 
Nor is there any virtue he more solicitously inculcates. And 
again : *' Fellow-citizens ! I preach peace to you and 
exhort you to maintain peace. Oh you who are of good 
will, do not disobey, but walk in the way of peace for the 
love of Him who thus solicits you." He thereupon recalls 
to the mind of the Christian how everything combines, in^ 
eluding Christ, the Church, his conscience, and unbelievers 
themselves, to exhort him to the maintenance of peace. 

1 Trtd.Volx^Yoh II, p, 1 8. 

* Cf., on thii topic, a ]>iiisagc fram tlvE Latia cliicounet quoted above, p. 154. 
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" Wherefore," recurring to the old refrain, " I entreat, I 
admonish, and I order you, on the pan of God, to forgive."^ 
Finally, when, by dint of entreaties, he seemed to have 
succeeded in touching the hearts of his hearers, he urges 
both men and women in proof of their goodwill, at the 
close of the sermon, to wend their way, the former to the 
cathedra!,^ the latter down the Porrione' to the church of 
St. Martin, which is, on both sides^ to be regarded as a 
solemn avowal of a desire for universal peace and recon- 
ciliation with their enemies.* Then follows the peroration 
couched in the form of a final entreaty, 

*'0h! fathers and brethren, love and embrace one 
another once again, and if some harm has been done you in 
the past, pardon the injuries you have received, for the love 
of God, letting hatred abide with you no longer lest you be I 
hated by God. Love one another, proving your love by I 
words and deeds, and by the gift of your heart, as Christ / 
did towards those who had injured Him. Tou know^ 
indeed, how, when pinned to the wood of the Cross, He 
showed, far from hating them, how great was His love for 
them. . . . Who would be so cruel and wicked as to refuse 
forgiveness for God's sake? , , . Citizens and women! I 
entreaty exhort, and order you, to the best of my ability, to 
cherish and maintain peace. I call on the women to help 

' Trfd. Valg., VoU IIJ, pp. J77, 384. 

' The MS. iiu viteotuJaf whkK the author tmket in thii JDitince |a ine«q 
thf catliefiril. Cf. Tred. fVg., Vol. IT, p- 411. 

' Nuke of tn old ftrcd Ictdiog from the Fitttt del Cirapo to the cliiirdi 
of St. Mirtia. * PrtJ, Fvtg,, Vol. ITI, p. ]«$, 
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■ me for the love of God, and I solicit the assistance of you 
all, both men and women, in the fatigues I have endured 

• with such loving solicitude in order to your peace* ... If . 
you are reconciled with one another you will enjoy peace 
here below, and still more hereafter in the glory which I 
pray God to grant you by His merciful grace, in sacula J 
Sitcukrum Amen. Now, then, women j away with you and ^| 
down the Porrione with a will, and let the men march ^t 
bravely towards the cathedral." ^ 

In another discourse wholly concerning the follies of 
fashion, the excess of luxury, and immodesty of apparel, 
the preacher pauses to consider each separate article of 
dress, ^ The same theme is touched upon in the course of 
several other sermons. According to his assurance, the pomp 
of the Sienese fashions far exceeded those he had seen else- 
where,^ and we find hira drawing a comparison in this 
respect between the Sienese and the Roman matron who, 
though the wife of a prince or some other grandee, thinks 
not to demean herself by covering her head and shoulders 
with a plain white woollen shawL* The details into which 
the preacher enters on such occasions would indeed suffice 
to evoke the complete image of a fashionable woman or man 
of the world of that day, were it not for a certain amount 
of uncertainty as to the particular article to which he is re- 

1 frfj, Volg,, Vdl. in, pp, 389, 390, 

3 Seimon XXXVII, 

* Fred. r%. Vol. II, p. in. 

* im., Vol. n, p. 90. 
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ferrhig.^ It is singular to find our saint regulating the right 
height for heels. " These women," he says, " pretend that 
I allowed them to wear slippers two fingers' breadth in 
height, which is the case j while others again maintain that 
they understood me to have said two fingers* length in height, 
which I did not say, I said two fingers' breadth."^ What 
a graphic picture he draws of the wiles of female 
coquetry ! How true to life is the account of the widow 
pining to be married agaio ;* or that of the flirtation in- 
dulged in by young men and women on their exit from 
church ! * The reader will pardon a brief quotation. 

" Have you never heard the tale of the raven who, one fine 
day, decked himself out in borrowed plumes? And oh! 
how fine he looked in such many-coloured feathers ! But 
guess what happened f AH the other birds gathered round 
him, and each one drew out the feather which the raven had 

^ DucriptioDs of ihe tame kind «ccur in the Latin KTmoDi of St. BnaiT' 
liitie editnl by Fire de It IJaye, wherein he drpictt a woman weiring ■ golden 
wig funnoiiiited by a ^iit coranet, over which lignrei a mitre of ItUc embtmiieTy, 
likened by the iadign^ni preacher to an inflatcii bladder. The headgear 11 
further completed by comb* 2nd preeioui itones, of which tame hang ai pen- 
danti over the I'orehrad. The temple* are encircled hf hoops of fold Serving to 
give breadth |o a narrow forehead, while coftljr earringi are alto wora. An 
artiiicia) curve ii lent to the ejrebrowt jn Grdrr to bring the ebony hue artfiiLljr 
b<*tOwed upon theni into relief. Lo»t teeth have been replaced hy Ivorj* oaet, 
while tuch ai ire decayed are reitnred to their primitive ipotleli itate. A (ine-. 
edged glaii hai lucceeded ia removtag down too line far the razor, while the tkin 
ii lofteaed by the ipplicaiion uf co»meii«. {Vul. I, Sermon X LI V, toittr4 «•««• 
ttaiiat vmnitaut tt from/ni^ a\to Sermon XLfl, cwtra futatAt tt tafiiki aJuiltriiiai 
JartuMrri.) 

> FreJ. f^nlg^ Vol. It p. 3s6. * liid^ Vol. II, p. 197-9. 

* /W, Vol. nt, p. HI. 
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ctoleo from him mml be beaune f«cli«rless. Oh woman ! 
adorned with so uuxij thmgs that are doc jout own. If the 
wool you wear were restored to the sheep, the silk to the 
worm that spuo it, md jonr wig to the dead people to 
whom it once bclooged, whilst the horse-hairs you use were 
given back to the horses, if aJl the things you have pur- 
loined for your adornment were, in fact, restored to their 
rightfiil owners, oh ! how destitute wouJd you be ! You 
would have fewer ornaments and encumbraaces than you 
now possess, and you would no longer commit so many 
nns.** 

And the woman who feigns to be diJfFerent in society 
from what she really is he thus upbraids : 

i"Have you not heard that an innkeeper keeps two ditferent 
sorts of wine to sell, the one of superior quality to the 
, other ? The better sort he reserves for his friends and for 
old customers, while the inferior he gives to fools* Now 
the vain woman acts in like Eaanner> selling the best wine in 
front of the bishop's palace or in the cathedral to her 
admirers, and bestowing the other upon her fool of a hus- 
I band. On her way to church she appears adorned, painted 
) and festooned with flowers, as though she were my lady 
'. Smirnlditta^ and at home she behaves like a mere silly 
I wench. Surely such conduct ought to make you blush. 
• , , . It is in your own room with your husband that you 
should appear to the best advantage, not before the bishop's 
palace, among a crowd of people. Does it not sometimes 

1 Fred. Veig., Vol. Ill, p, 191. 
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seem as though you wished to mimic the lion out of doors 
and the sheep within ? '* " 

He wields the weapon of satire against the follies of 
fashion, laughing at women for bedecking their heads ''one 
with battlements, another with a citadel, and a third with a 
solitary spire like that one in front of me," pointing towards 
the great tower of the Palssza puhhlko. " Behold,'* he 
exclaims, " the battlements from which wave the devil's 
standards." And he rebukes the tittering audience by tell- 
ing them "not to laugh, since they have rather cause to 
weep."* On another occasion, when inveighing against the 
wearing of " sleeves of such vast ttimeosions that they 
would suffice for two coats," he exclaims : " Hallo ! do 
not smile, for the devil must likewise smile thereat. If the 
seraphim of God have two wings, so also have the 
seraphim of the devil, to which you, with your sleeves, do 
of a truth belong.*'* Far from such exhibitions of vanity 
afFording him food for merriment, our saint denounces them 
with somewhat excessive rigorism as " mortal sins."* His 
satire is prone to flash out into indignation as he cries out 
to the mother who arrays her daughter like a courtesan : 
" Are you not ashamed ? . , . Oh ! if I were your husband 
I would give you such kicks and blows as you would not 
soon forge L . . . O Jrale Mazica, ft ait Bastane^ come to 

» ?Tti. F^i^ Vol. Ill, p. io<. * mi^ Vol, HI, p. jo«. 

* Ibid^ Vol. Ill, pp, 107, Z08. 

* /w., Vol. in, pp. ii€, 19], »oi|,^itfiR. 

* Literillj', *• Brcithtc cudgel, bfpther rod," i.r. Bernardine's habitual mode 
of detiguatJog the varioui formi of chaitiicment iaflicted by God upon evU- 
doen. 
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■'HowdojMkADv viMWwMekwbehMl? By the 
■ga-b crd. Amd how 6a jott — '^yi*'- la ian ? Likewise 
bj the agfr-boBd. Hiring ceea the i^gB-lnutt you go to 
the atcni to dxink vine, ayiag to the hostler. Give me 
•one vine^ — do joo not r Nov if sone c»e vere to go up 
to svtABB «faiMe drocfaettiid head-dress 9eein alike to tsetray 
the prostitute in the iune wxf a» he voaldask for wine of an 
hoMler^ what, think joa, vo^d be the result f* ' 

The rery thought of the exittefice of miseiy snappeised 

liviog alongside so much laxnry suffices «o &n his Ludigm- 

tioD into Bajne. To the woman who fills her co:Sers and 

wardrobes with fine clothes while the poor are perishing 

with cold, he exclaims: "What, think yon, will be the 

outcry of those in misery against you before the throne of 

God ? Oh ! were you to lend an ear, you would hear : 

Vengeance, vengeance ; just as if you were to hearken to 

the lament of your filled coffers and wardrobes you would 

hear : Miser emini 7nti, miser emhti wW."^ For are not these 

riches oftentimes the fruit of robbery and usury iMught, in 

our saint's pregnant words, "at the price of the sweat of 

your fellow-citizens, of the blood of widows, of the 

marrow of the bones of wards and orphans," so that, " if 

> Pnd. ^fl^f. Vol. Ill, p. 176. 
« lUd.t Vol. Til, 207. Cf. aim pp. iSS, 3 jo, 

' Ihid^ Vol. Ill, pp. igj, 196. We remarked on «n anilogoui paHafpc id 
the Latin icTinuni, Cf. above, p. I jo. 
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any one were to take one of those gowns and squeeze and 
wring it, the blood of human beings would be seen to flow 
therefrom? . * . Do you not see that the garment you 
wear is tinged with blood ? " ^ 

When addressing so enterprising a people, affairs of com- 
merce and the sins connected with the same could not fail 
to figure as a theme.* After enumerating the eighteen 
vices proper to commercial life, he proceeds to draw, 
according to his usual custom, a graphic picture of the 
tricks practised by dishonest merchants in those days, which 
bear a marked affinity to those still in vogue. 

We now come to tlie series of sermons on the love of 
husband and wife,^ where it is interesting to note the 
austere friar's appreciation of the charm and the joys of 
family life, depicted by him in terms of exceptional warmth 
and grace. 

*' Can you name me the most beautiful and valuable thing 
in a house ? Is it the possession of a number of obedient, 
well-attired servants ? Not so. Is it the sporting of silver 
plate, or of cloth or velvet hangings ? Not so. Is it the fact 
of possessing obedient, good and lovable children ? Not 
so. What then ? Can you guess ? Can you guess ? It is the 
possession of a beautiful, tall, amiable, good, chaste and , 
sweet wife, who will bear her husband children. That is 
undoubtedly the greatest treasure a house can contain. To 
what cati such a woman be compared ? She is like to the 

1 m^^ Vol. Ill, pf. I9J, 19+. • Sermon XXXVIH. 

3 Sermoot XIX. XX, XXI, 
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• sun that iUumines the earth, than which there is naught 
I more ravishing here below. Who is it says so ? No other 
I than the author of Ecclesiasticus, in chap. xv. Surut sol 
ornametaum est hnjltisstmu, ita mulhr sapiens in domo viriJ'^ 

According to St- Bernardine, a wife, lilte a tree, should 
be valued by her fruit j and what fruit is there on earth 
more eQchaoting than a little child ? For is it not the fruit 
of the tree planted in Paradise by God Himself? Hear his 
indignation against the men who, callous to the charms 
of this gift, likewise fail to appreciate their wife as the 
giver. 

" There are some men who are more indulgent towards a 
hen on account of the fresh egg she lays daily than towards 
their own wife. For, if by any chance the hen smashes a 
pot or a glass, they refrain from striking her, so aa not to 
lose her fruit in the shape of an egg. And yet, oh fools fit 
for confinement, you cannot put up with a single word 
from the wife who bears you *uch noble fruit ! For let a 
woman but say one word too much to her husband, and 
straightway, seizing a stick, he will begin to beat her, 
while, at the same time, you will bear patiently with the 
hen that goes about clucking all day long for the sake of an 
egg that may very likely be broken. . . . While surly 
husbands beat their wives for not seeming to them suffi- 
ciently elegantly attired, they suffer the hen to deposit her 
dirt even on the table, . . . Consider, then, unhappy man, 
consider the noble fruit of woman and be patient. . . . 

' TreJ, Velg.f VoL II, pp. io6, 107. 
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It is not just to beat her on the smallest provocation. 
No( . . ."' 

The preacher hereupon goes on to consider the part 
played by woman as ruler of a household. He here draws 
two distinct pictures of family life recalling the minute pre- 
cision of the old Dutch school. In one he shows us the 
good housewife keeping her eye to everything, tidying the 
garret, seeing to the oil, the wine and the salted food> 
sorting the things to be sold from those to be kept, getting 
the thread spun and woven into sheets, etc., while, on the 
other hand, we are shown the discomfort of a man who has 
DO wife to keep house for him, whose home is consequently 
a prey to dirt and disorder, and who, when his oil is spilled, 
contents himself with throwing a handful of earth upon it, 
white his wine tarns steadily to vinegar. 

" What, think you, is the bed like whereon he lies ? He 
sleeps in a ditch, nor is the sheet on the bed ever changed 
until it is torn. In his eating-room, likewise, the remains of 
melons, bones, salad-parings and various other odds and 
ends strew the floor, which is scarcely ever swept. And 
how, think you, is he served at table ? Everything ia 
placed on the tablecloth, which is removed only when torn 
to shreds. The very surface of the table is cleaner, washed 
as it is by the dogs' licks. The pots and pans are all 
broken. Go and see for yourselves. How does such a 
man live, think you ? He lives like a mere brute. More- 

> Tred. Velf^ Vol. II, pp. nj, 1 16. 
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over, I assure you that it is impossible to Jive one's life well 
alone. Women, make your bow f"'^ 

It were impossible to follow our saint iD his further treat- 
ment of this delicate subject, in his dealings with the most 
intimate and subtle points of conscience connected with 
married life and handled by him with a frankness unknown 
to the modern reader. Far be it from us, however, to 
insinuate this conduct on the part of our pure and saintly 
friar to have arisen from any kind of delight in questionable 
topics, when it was in reality prompted exclusively by zeal 
for the salvation of souls in peril of damnation. Thus 
" among a thousand marriages," he declares, ** I believe 
nine hundred and ninety to be the work of the devil." ^ 
And how constantly does he not cry anathema on the 
preacher who refrains from instructing the ignorant and 
admonishing the guilty ! More than once we jSnd him 
urging mothers to bring not only their married but also 
their unmarried daughters to these sermons of his.^ On 
such topics, moreover, he desires to be heard by all the 
confessors of the town, and has a bench placed specially at 
their disposal. "When some of his audience appear scan- 
dalized and ready to quarrel with the boldness of his 
attitude, he evinces neither surprise nor perturbation and 
remains convinced that he is doing his duty.* *'Do you 
know why I speak to you of such matters ? " he asks. 
"I do so for your good. Perhaps you are meanwhile 



* Trerf. Valg., Vol. II, pp- u S, 119. 
' IkJ^ Vol. II, pp. Ss, 95, +44.. 
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saying to yourselves, ' Oh ! his words exhale a stench which 
penetrates to my very brain/ I reply that this, to my mind, 
is no stench, but rather the best perfume in the world." ^ 
He therefore exhorts his audience to pay heed to his words 
without taking scandal thereat : setrsn scandah € con fide? 
He, on his part, promises to flavour his speech with discre- 
tion. "Have you ever seen a cock," he asks, "letting 
himself down on a dunghill ? He does so with the greatest 
care, raising his wings so as not to mess himself and so be 
able to fly back to his perch. I will do likewise.*'^ 

The modern public would doubtless be still more aghast 
at another of our saint's discourses, devoted entirely to 
combating the infamous vice which, in days gone by, had 
called down God's anger upon Sodom,* and to which Italy 
was then a helpless prey.* Legal measures were, indeed, 
forcibly enacted to suppress the same; yet Beccadelli, 
styled the Panormita, a writer of evil repute, held in high 
esteem by the princes and Plumanists of the day, actually 
sang its praises in one of his works. This wilt sufHce to 
explain why Bernardine deemed it an imperative necessity 
to probe this festering wound with the fiery sword of 
eloquence^ while it likewise accounts for hia wish, on this 
occasion, for a specially large audience. " I would," such 
are his opening words, " that this sermon might cost me 



1 md^ Vol. II, p. ij6. 9 IhU^ VoL II, p. 131. 

* iW., Vol. U, p. 9S. * SermM XXX IX. 

* CL tlie luuTcei mdicaced in Paiul't Hiuorj 6f rir Pdp*Sy «Jit«i by the Rtr. 
Frederick Aotrobui. 
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half & pound of bJood, and also that lo-day were Sunday, so 
that more people might come to hear me."^ 

At other times his choice of subject is determined by the 
event of the day. The approach of the elections or that of 
a change of office affords him opportunity to expatiate on 
the duties appertaining to public life, to citizens in general, 
and to town officials in particular. ^ 

The Feast of the Nativity is marked by a recurrence to his 

favourite theme.^ And how joyfully does he not engage 

upon it f " Oh, ye men and women," he exclaims, " let us 

this morning drink our fill : pigliamatte stamane una corpacciata** 

fNot content herewith, we find his thoughts recurring during 

jthe octave to Mary, dwelling this time on the Annunciation, 

i" Oh women," he exclaims, " take care to be attentive, 

J since the very stones, if only they possessed will and under- 

I standing, would crave to listen." The next day, still harp- 

I ing on the same theme, he lights upon tws gmtUlimma 

materia, as he calls it,* depicting Mary, at the moment of 

the angelic salutation, surrounded by twelve noble maidens, 

personifying Our Lady's virtues.^ Such allegories were, 

indeed, very popular in the medieval pulpit, though often 



' PrrJ, rolg^ Vol, irr, p. 153. » Sermotis XVII, XXV. 

* Sermon XXIV. * Pnd. Fdg^ Vol, II, p. 4J0. 

* Bcrnardine waa particularly fond of thia allegory of Our Lady's maiden 
companioug, wbich occurs, with tome variations, iii several of his Latin dit- 
courae* {Sancti Sernardino Qpira, Vol. II, p. 319 ; Vol. Ill, p. zSS), as al^o in an 
unpuhlithcd MS< of other Pnditbe Zfulgart, delivered at Florence, and preaErved 
in the library of that town. This allegory was, indeed, frequent la the mouthi 
of preachers of that day, and ia found, with some modificationi here and there, 
in Genon's and Maillard't sermoni. 
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of a style less graceful and more recondite than that 
adopted by our sabt. 

Notwithstanding this immense variety of subjects, the 
reader will quickly perceive all these sermons to be the out- 
come of the same spirit of apostolic zeal, of a burning and 
constraining love of souls. Whenever he is conscious of 
having gained a hearing he is so full of joy as to be physi- 
cally as well as spiritually refreshed thereby. "I can 
assure you," he says one day, while applauding the good 
dispositions manifest in the assembly, "that I have put on 
flesh since my arrival in this town." And signs of obdu- 
racy, on the other hand, fill the saint's soul with grief and 
with fear in anticipation of God*s wrath about to smite his 
audience, whom he never ceases to warn of their peril in 
prophetic, accents like those with which, half a century 
later, Savonarola was to strike terror into the heart of 
voluptuous Florence. The following quotation taken at 
random from several such sermons will serve to illustrate 
our meaning. 

" You are in a more prosperous condition than any other 
city, but, alas ! I greatly fear lest, underneath such favours, 
there lurk someching which terrifies me. You are rolling 
in riches, are surrounded by peace, and have abundance of 
all earthly goods, while you are looked up to on all sides. ^ 
. . . Where could the wheels of life roll more smoothly 
than in Italy ? Take heed lest God say to you : Peace did 
I bestow, but you knew not how to value it, wherefore I 

* 7Txd. Vet£^ Vol. I, p. I ji. 
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^Km bcqaudi -wtathn uto jov- I hmwc gamed joo 
ticbn, hm aow I will vsit yoa vkh mac I lure 
bcMowcd OB foa a fiiB%» hmt. uom '■HI I be^oeufa 
norafity Bnio yov. . . .' Wei« job to iidl ne chtt aotlu^ 
WIS wiatn^ n» jpiM, I sfaonld reply ttet 70a iKked one 
^Bg oqI J. Aod vhit may tiot be ? The tnger of God 
i« til diat i$ bcking nmo yon. . . .* Tike becd, tike h^d, 
ob town of Siem, lest h be sud of thee wlnt God aid ol* 
Jenmlen : FiA mk^tm m lm§e: Jkvk a^itr iMmm a Hmk i 
Si til (apmmssei ^afm wkM mm s iuM^ etc . . . Ob Sieoa, 
beantiftij thott certainly ait, yet not $0 loTcly t& was Jerusa- 
lem I Thoa art living in peace, yet in a peace less profotiod 
than that enjoyed by Jenisalem \ And I ja^y to thee : 
Beware, beware, for inasmuch as the sins of that people 
provoked the anger of God, so, in like imnner, beware lest 
thy sins bring upon thee the wrath of the Most High. He 
watches and watches, but after this time of watching be 
accomplished I know for certain that He will then do to you 
what He did to Jerusalem, when not a stone of its monu- 
ments remained intact, and when it was wholly obliterated."' 
Elsewhere Bernardine speaks of that most persuasive of 
preachers who attracts a crowd of thirty or forty thousand 
peraons. " Do you know whom I mean ? " he inquires. 
*' His name h frau Bastsne^ He is an eloquent preacher. 



' ^tfd. Vdg,^ Vol. 1, pp. 175, 176. 

•* ibid^ Vol, III, p. 117. * ihid,y VqI. I, p. 131. 

^ I hare already remirkcd lltat Brrnardiae loved chui to petfodiiy the chii 
tilcnieatt of GckI. 
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and I am much afraid lest he come to preach to you."^ 
Our saiat, moreover, elsewhere likens the angel of God's 
wrath to a mower. 

** How does the mower mow the hay ? He seizes his 
scythe and lets k fall down, down, down. Alas ! alas ! 
Siena ( when the mower whets his scythe, take heed to 
thyself, I say. For having mown one plot of grass he 
again whets his scythe, looking about him on all sides for 
some more to mow. He gazes north, south, east and 
west. And remember he has already mown on all sides 
save here. Wherefore I say to thee, Siena, beware, 
beware, beware."* 

A little further on he reverts to the same metaphor, 

" The mower, with the point of his scythe touching the 
ground and the handle in his hand, questions with himself 
as follows : Where shall I begin to mow ? And thus he 
waits in suspense. But having ended his deliberations, he 
raises his scythe^ describing a circle with it. In like 
manner, God's angel has stood still to reflect where he 
should mow. If he should touch you, Sienese, then woe, 
woe, woe unto you."' 

He loses no opportunity of imploring his fellow-citizens 
not to stand idle, awaiting the mower's approach. " Oh 
town of Siena, oh ye fellow-citizens, women and little 
children," he exclaims, "tarry not, tarry not! Turn unto 
God. . . . Wait not for the fall of the scythe ! " * This 



> Tred. Volg^ Vol. Ill, pp. «+, Sj. 

» IM., Vol. I, p. J*;. 




* liij^ Vol. Iff. 317. 

* liU,Vy 1.1, p. J J I. 
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outburst of tender solicitude is indeed the rehmD of all his 
exhortations and words of waroingj the underlying motive 
of ail his eloquence. 

" I may not tarry here. I must move on, and I shall go on 
my way kmeoting, as the Germans do* Nerertheless, the 
love and solicitude I bear towards you will make me piick 
□p my ears at the bare mention of Sieaa. I depart with a 
heart heavy with sorrow and with tears, because of my 
dr^d lest evil befall you."^ 

And again : "Alas ! To whom do I speak? I address my 
own Sienese. Oh ! if yoa could look into my heart and see 
what love and tenderness are stored therein, verily, seeing 
the same, you would credit my voice. . . .* Oh fellow- 
citizens, truly I belong to you, and I speak to you out of 
much affectjoQ, Alas ! I dread your fall." ' 

Occasionally these warnings assume a more precise shape, 
and a form characteristic of the age. On such occasions 
the csfukftifre is designated as the instrument of divine ven- 
geance, possibly near at hand. For Italy was then a prey to 
international bands of soldiery, whose leaders, occasionally 
gifted with ability and ever devoid of principle, either sold 
their services to the highest bidder, fighting one day for 
one country, the next for another, or else indulged in inde- 
pendent highway robbery. Thus tyrants naturally found 
in them instruments well adapted for the execution of their 
crafty and ambitious designs, nor were they averse to see- 



» Prtti. f-'olg^ Vol, III, p. 84. 
* Ibid^ Vol. Ill, p. 94. 



s Ibid^ Vol. I, p. Ss. 
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ing their effete subjects replaced by mercenaries of a 
military stamp. Though the coudottien would occasionally, 
prompted by a sense of fellowship, treat a colleague he had 
sworn to combat with some degree of consideration, yet the 
same treatment by no means befell the rest of the population, 
in whose eyes the advent of the cofidstitere was the inevit- 
able signal for massacre and devastation, nor had Siena 
failed to ahare in these experiences, and had even in days 
gone by levied a considerable sum of money to be spared a 
renewal of these dreaded incursions. His fellow-citizena 
can, therefore, have been by no means at a loss to grasp the 
full extent of the peril to which Bernardine alluded when 
he exclaimed : " Oh town of Siena, now is the time to 
beware, since when God will wait no longer for thy con- 
version, He will say to one of the executors of his lofty 
designs: Captain of men-at-arms, cover this town and 
devastate it,"i He goes on to liken the soldiers of the 
cottdotiieri to the iocusts mentioned in the Apocalypse. * And 
he depicts them ravaging the land, ransacking the towns, 
butchering persons of either sex, youth and age, violating 
women, setting fire to houses, destroying works of art, 
putting an end to trade, cutting the vine, looting the 
cattle, and burning such spoUs as they cannot carry off with 
them* Defying his audience to contradict this account,^ he 
calls upon persons whose memory mounts back to thirty or 



' Fred, f'slg., Vol. Ill, p, I4J. 

« Sermoij* XXXIU, XXXIV, XXXVI. 

* ^rtd. Ftli^ Vol. Ill, pp. 65, 66^ 1D4, 
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forty years to attest the accuracy of the picture.* " Have 

you never heard tell of Sir Giovanni Acuto and his English 
followers ? Is there no one present who remembers them ? 
Such men knew how to punish, eh ? " ^ This Acuto, whose 
real name was John Hawkwood, an Englishman by birth, 
had, at the close of the previous century, figured among 
the most renowned and desperate of Italian cofidett'teru It is 
related how, at the taking of a town, finding two of his 
men fighting over a nun, he exclaimed : *' Take each a half 
of her," and thereupon, with his own hand, cut her in two. 
And when the Minorites accosted him with their wonted 
greeting of " Sir, God grant you peace ! " he replied, 
" God deprive you of your alms ! Do you want God to 
cause me to die of hunger ? I live on warfare, as you do on 
alms." This cmtdott'teris portrait may still be seen in the 
cathedral at Florence. 

We must not, however, picture our saint as bringing his 
sermons to a close and taking leave of the Sienese with 
such gloomy prognostications as this, for in his farewell 
sermon a tender tone prevails, as he speaks a fatherly and 
loving adieu to his children. '* This may be," he says, 
" the last time that I shall ever preach to you, and I may 
see you no more." To those he calls his ^' dillettissimi 
figiimW'' he addresses his final exhortations, of which some 
bear reference to God, others to their neighbour, and 
others, again, to himself. The simplicity of his words 

1 Frtd. roJg., Vol. Ill, p. 181. 

' nid.fVoi. Ill, p. 166. 
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portrays the genuineness of his emotion. When he comes 
to speak of himself it is only in order humbly to confess 
his faults and failings. The doctrine he has proclaimed, 
however, he affirms before God to be the truth, declaring 
that " if any man rise up to gainsay him as soon as his back 
is turned, such an one will carry the devil on his back, and 
will only mislead such as believe in him." He hereupon 
expresses his thanks to the people and the town officials for 
having shown him more affection than he deserved. After 
wondering whether he will ever see them again^ which 
seems doubtful considering his intention of journeying to 
distant parts, he concludes by begging their prayers in 
order that he may conform himself to the will of God. 
Whereupon, after blessing the crowd which thronged 
around him on the Piazza del Campo^ " I leave you," he 
exclaims, ** in the peace of our Lord, and intercede ye to 
God for me ! " 

Does not even this cursory glance at the Predict Ft^gari 
give the reader quite another idea of St. Bernardine's ser- 
mons from that conveyed by the Latin dissertations edited by 
Pere de la Haye ? Doubtless a written record, however 
skilfully made, can never supply for the living voice, which 
must needs go down with the speaker to the grave; 
whence the disappointment aroused by the perusal of some 
of these discourses. A mode of popular address can 
never be rendered adequately on paper, currying, as it does, 
to things fleeting as the wind, bent on producing this or 
that momentary effect, inspired by the particular circum- 
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stances of the time, relying for its effect on the reciprocity 
of the audience. Here, if ever, it is a case of accessories 
acting more powerfully than even speech itself. How 

telling must have been the preacher's voice and emphasis, 
the atmosphere and swift transit of emotion from the 
speaker to his audience by dint of the strong Unk uniting 
them, and last, though not least, that ascendancy be- 
queathed by sanctity and possessed by Bernardine in no 
small degree ! But even though the full power of Ber- 
nardine's eloquence has gone the way of all things human, 
the patiently effected work of the poor Sienese fuller 
serves as a veritable revelation, enabling us to enter more 
fully into the results obtained by this marvellous preaching, 
as also into the pr^se so unstintingly bestowed upon it. By 
throwing a vivid light on the methods employed by 
preachers during the Middle Ages, this record stands out, 
moreover, as a valuable contribution to one of the most 
important chapters in the history of the pulpit and in that 
of society in medieval times.* 

■ The interctt kin died by the Sieaese Prcdkhi Vstgati would naturally lead 
to an inquiTy into the posiible exixtencfi of other auch rt^orAt^ Ai we hd¥( 
already mentioned, there exist other MSS. of St. Bernardine'v aernions, re- 
corded Jn the verciacukr by one of the audience, in virJoui Italian libTariei. Of 
thete tevcrat, beJo^ mere dry and incomplete lummanes, are a negtigjhle 
(quantity. But arc there none approaching to Bcncdetto'i work, J The mci»t 
promisinf^ from thi» point of view, seem* ta be a MS, containing the aeriuDiii 
delivered at Santa Croce, in Florence, in 1424, and recorded, we are aijured, 
dallit viva voce by a. Florentine listener. This MS. ii in the library m 
Florence, while a jimilar one ii to he found among the Slene«e archlve«. 
Some short extracts of the Florentine MS. diitinguiihed by the same freihnesi 
and originality proper to the Sienete Ecrmons were pubLiahed ia 1S71 under the 
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title of Dtl Torn Moglitj Mauimt di San ^emttrdino da SitMf RieerJo di 
Nia^r, Profesiar Orasio Bsicci ii, we hear, credited willi the mtcntltm of 
editing the entire MS., but he ha« not jr« done to. Similar diicovcriei remain 
to he made cancernijig the other Italian pTcacheri, Berntrdine'i ditctplea, of 
wbote sermoni only lome rather dry Latin diicounes have as yet appeared. It 
is, indetd, time for the publication of the vaTioMS rtcordi in the vernacular 
made hy membera of the audience, and of which the MSS. are alill extant in 
It»ly. Thui Friar Marcellino da Civezza^ author of the Sterig umvenatt delU 
Mmiiini fmnceicanff uneartbeEi, from the Florentine Library, a MS. ccintaictiag 
ux lermoai, of which iive were publbhcd by him. One of the«e diicoune* ii 
by bkiietl Bernard ine of FeLtre, the four otheri hy Michele da MUano, which 
ail appeared uuder the title, Ci'tfut predkht a Mvaacit, in lingun ^.slgartf di 
dut aUhri Fratueicaiii dd steals XV (Pratn, iS3i). These lermQoi are not 
without * certain limtliritf to tiiOK of St. fiernardiDe. 



CHAPTER V 
THE STRICT OBSERVANCE 

I. Bemardine butiM him»elf with the Ofaterviincei Alreidjr in the life- 
time of St. Francis divergencei had arisen regarding the iritfrpTctation 
of hii rule, and tn particular concerning the practice of poverty. 
Accentuation of these ilivergencei in count of time. The " Con- 
ventuals " and " SpSrituaU." 
II. ilumbte beginnings of tb« Observance, tti process facilitated in Italy 
and France by the Great Schism. The reform of the Doinjiiicant. 

III. State of the Observance at the time BernaTdiae entered iti ranks. Hii 

Labours towards its pro{i3gation. He jealouily lafe^ardi the rule. 
Martin V aod Eugtoe IV favour the Obiervani*. 

IV. The Observance and the Humanists, PoBffio's attack. Beroardine 

and hit epistlri. Motives of hostility on the part of the HimtanTstS. 
Poggio's distress at the scandal he had created. 
V. How are we to reconcile the fact of the existence of the Obtervance 
with the unity of the Minorite Order ? Vicar$ eitabtisheil. All 
attempts at suppressing or attenuating the differences of rule are 
foiled, fiernardine is named Vicar-Gtneral of the Observance. 
VI, Bemardine'g zeal and viriadom in the exercise of his functions. He 
obtains bis discharge in 1442. Great progress realized by the 
Observance. 
Vir. State of the Observance after Bernardine's death. His disciplEs. St. 
Joha of Capiatrano. The Observants increaie in oiunber. Their 
separation from the Conventuals. Their present Condition, 
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' A FTER haviDg devoted about three years, in his cell at 
-^ *■ Capriola, to the composition of his sermons, Beroar- 
dine recommenced his wandering missionary life in the year 
1436. With an ardour unabated by age or fatigue, hej 
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hastened to respond to the appeals whichj during his tempo- 
rary retreat, had come to him from many parts of Italy, 
But he had scarcely employed two years in his apostolic i 
calling (of which Jt would be difficult to trace the itinerary) 
than he found himself forced to abandon the same on his 
nomination, in the year 1438, to the post of Vicar-General^ 
with authority over all the convents of the Strict Obiservance 
throughout Italy. 

In the midst of his apostolic labours, Bernardine had never 
ceased to cherish a tender solicitude for everything concern- 
ing the welfare and propagation of this reform. During the 
years of his vicariate this solicitude naturally became more 
all-absorbing and exclusive, occupying weJl-nigh all his 
time and activity. It is, therefore, needful for us to learn 
something of the origins of a system destined to fill so 
prominent a place in our saint's life. But in order to give 
an account which would sufficiently explain Bernardine's 
staunch advocacy of the same, as well as enable the reader 
to gauge the part he look in its development^ it is necessary 
to glance at the partially ignored annals of the Minorite 
Order. 

During the two centuries of its existence, this Order 
had, we find, weathered aiilte days of sunshine and storm. 
Owing to this conBictlng record we are met, on the one 
hand, by a sublime outburst of love and enthusiasm, by the 
wonderful spectacle of an army of nearly two hundred 
thousand monks, innumerable saints, martyrs and doctors, 
while on the other we are confronted by a tale of passionate 
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cotnests between the friini of threats of schism, and re- 
ciprool accQsadoDS of m£delicy and heresy. No doubt the 
peculiar characteristic of the genius of St. Francis was, in 
some measure, accountable for this twofold phenomenon^ 
For though one of the most powerful spiritual energizers 
and stimulators the world has tvtt seen, so that no man can 
be said to have ever transported or inilamed the human heart 
and imagination to the same degree, nor to have sown and 
reaped, in so short a time, so abundant a harvest of sanctity, 
of heroism and chivalry, the stirring influence of which 
appeared tn the transformatioD of the Church, of society, 
and even of the literary and artistic world, St. Francis 
was, perhaps, to some extent, lacking in the qualities 
of orgamiation and legislation. Nay, after creating an 
immense army, he seemed rather at a loss as to how 
to discipline and organize it. Then, again, it must in 
fairness be remembered that, like all other founders of 
religious orders, it was, at the outset, far from his 
intention to suscitate a novel institntion. He had, in 
fact, at first only intended to form hhnself and his 
first companions into a band of penitents who, without 
convent or church of their own, ahonld wander like 
mendicants, heedless of the morrow, through the villages 
of Umbria, singing of the divine love which consumed 
them, and preaching wherever they were wanted, returning 
ill-usage with thanks, and invested with all that tender 
simplicity and charm which a century later voiced itself 
in the poetic narratives of the Ftorettu No other rule, no 
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other government were dreamed of save the saint's word 
and Jook, save his superhuman peaetration, the spell cast 
by his charm and goodness, and the divine light which 
seemed to emanate from him. But this enchanting, pious 
idyll could not prolong itself indefinitely any more than the 
Church had been able in the long run to rely on the embryo 
organization to which she was reduced in the days when 
the apostles, her first bishops, followed Jesus across 
the plains of Galilee. As the Order grew (and its growth 
was of a prodigious rapidity) it became evident that the 
personal influence of the founder would no longer suffice, 
since the latter could not be present everywhere, and could 
not live for ever. Besides, with such a host of friars, a 
more mixed element crept in. *' There are too many 
Minorites f" was often said to St. Francis, as a definite rule, 
an established constitution became more and more of an 
imperative need. But conscious of his incapacity for such 
an undertaking, the saint resolved, with all the confidence 
of humility, to confide the task to one better qualified for 
it s accomplishment. And his choice fell on Cardinal Hugoljn, 
a man animated by the spirit of discipline and of organi- 
zation traditional in Rome. 

It was with his assistance, therefore, that the Paver elh 
drew up successively two somewhat extensive rules. But 
even so, he had some difficulty in bringing himself to lay 
down imperative commands, apt as he was to confine himself 
rather to exhortation, effusion, and high aspiration — a touch- 
ing phraseology doubtless, but one more open to conflicting 
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tMerpKndoiL cfaas a ^mpLs rale, or «crie« of coiDauiids,| 
WDoId hzTe b 

These < fi ye» g eiieie« b^m afacMfj m appetr daring the 
Mtdam of the fomder, giipKiilly as ?^ards the nibjeci 
of potenj, ^riudi, ia t&e eyes of St. Fnnds, was not 
oolj an ibstxact rbtne wfaidi he exborted fass fbUowiiig to 
practise, bat a Bvicg redltj, a Dobie, acjiutlf despised huly 
of wboo be bad coostitaiied banaelf the cfaampioa, a bride 
whom be eaibrtced widi love, the widow of Chiist whom, 
fbrsaken for rwelre ceQtiines»^ be dow espoused m his taro. 
And. he gare hinnelf to her without reserve or moderatioQ, 
so that, DOC conrent with obliging the friars in particular to 
the practice of eotire destitutioii, he forbade the Order m 
general to possess aonhing, whether church or dwetliog— 
a prohibitioa which collided with the ideas then prevailing 
not only among the secular clergy, still regarded as part of 
the feudal system, but even amongst the regulars repre- 
sented at this epoch by the wealthy BenedicciDe abbeys. 
Nay, even such as welcomed a reaction against the excessive 
opulence of the Church, asked themselves whether so 
wholesale a reprobation of property were not a practical 
impossibility, and how far it were feasible to carry out to 
the letter an injunction seemingly inspired by generosity 
rather than by foresight. 



I fide Doflte {FaraJisOf canto ii) : — 

" Qunla frivula drt ftrimo mflritpf 
MitU t ant anne e piit dtsfttta t sctra^ 
Finn a caifui li iUttc mh-^M tHvits" 
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And these doubts and perplexities, penetrating amongst 
the Minorites, sowed the seeds of discord. Nay, these 
were already more or less openly disseminated by one of 
St. Francis's own companions chosen by him to govern the 
Order as Vicar-General — the celebrated Brother Elias, a 
man of great ability, but whose religious ideal differed from 
that of the Poverelk, Such growing signs of opposition 
could not escape the notice of the saint, and tended greatly 
to embitter the remaining years of his life. Thus we find 
him more than once sadly prognosticating the future, and, 
notably in the supreme words of his will, raising a moving 
protest against those who threatened to demolish his 
work. 

After the founder's death, the friars in favour of a mitiga- 
tion of the rule waxed still greater in number and audacity. 
The very success the Order bad met with, moreover, the 
large convents and magnificent churches with which the 
people's liberality had endowed it, as well as the high 
dignities accorded by popes and princes in recognition of 
their services to many of its members, seemed well-nigh 
incompatible with the rigorous poverty and humility advo- 
cated by St. Francis. Thus, gradually and surely, did the | 
mitigated rule militate in favour of relaxation. For by the 
middle of the thirteenth century already we find St. Bona- 
venture denouncing the laxity of the friars, while Dante, 
shortly afterwards, puts into the saint's mouth, in Paradise^ 
a bitter lament over the Franciscan family, which, after 
following futhfuUy in the footsteps of its father, has now 
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turned its back upon hitn, literalJy "lus qow placed the tip 
of its foot where he had placed his heel," ' 

(Yet, despite this daily and formidable iacrease of adherents 
, of the mitigated rule, the Strict Observance still maintained 
(itself, fostered with jealous fervour in the lowly convents of 
the Order, inspired with zeal by the narrative of men regarded 
as transmitting the traditions of Assisi, aod which resisted all 
contrary pressure and example with now violent, now gentle 
obduracy, protesting against what they deemed infidelity 
and treason in accents which thrilled the Christian world. 

Had the uncentralized form of government appertaining 
to the ancient Benedictine monasteries been applied to the 
Franciscans, a solution of the difficulty would not have 
been far to seek j they might easily have been divided into 
two branches like those of Ciuny and Citeaux. But another 
idea lay at the root of the foundation of the two great 
Mendicant Orders of the thirteenth century, the idea of 
unity under one head, whence it naturally followed that 
either party sought to impose its own way of thinking on 
the other. It was clear, moreover, that the monks of the 
mitigated rule, styled "Brethren of the Community" or 
Cmventuals, were growing far more numerous than the 
Zelafiii or "Spirituals," and were, with few exceptions, 
stepping into the shoes of authority, as either local or pro- 
vincial superiors. They differed, moreover, aa to the line 

* La ma /amigliHf che si maut driftit 
Co' piedi aSle tu' ormCf I faato volts 
Cbe quel dinanisi a ftiel dirittro gitta. — {Paraduoi canto vii.) 
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of authority they adopted, for, whiJe some were moderate 
and conciliatory, and strove to act the part of arbiter and 
peacemaker, others again showed themselves eager to 
suppress that which appeared to them a revolt, and shrank 
not from applying measures of persecution in order to 
attain their end. 

The Spirituals, however, unflinchingly bore a persecu- 
tion which not infrequently invested them with a halo and 
crown akin to that of martyrdom. But their resolution 
turned to obstinacy, their resistance to rebellion, when they 
believed themselves justified by St. Francis's words in re- 
jecting the authority of superiors whenever they judged 
it to be at variance with the rule. The consciousness of 
their greater austerity, moreover, awoke within them 
temptations to pride and to contempt of others — a contempt 
which they extended to the entire Church, which appeared 
to them pervaded by relaxation and destined to suffer 
speedy chastisement. Lacking, besides, in that which their 
founder, despite all his mystic Hights, had ever adhered to, 
namely, clear good sense, discipline of mind, docility to 
religious authority and scrupulous orthodoxy, they fell a 1 
prey to the apocalyptic illuminism which, at the close \ 
of the twelfth century, had originated with a Cistercian of 1 
Calabria, Joachim de Floris. ' 

In the wake of this dreamy prophet, the doctors, his- 
torians and poets of the Spirituals, such as John of Partna, 
Peter John Olive, Ubertino da Casale, Angelo Clareno and 
Jacopooe da Todi, bent their thoughts on a third revelation. 
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which was to tninsforin the spiritual world. For, accord- 
ing to them, the first, that of the Father, had been the 
reigo of Precept ; the second, that of the Son, the reign of 
Grace j while the third was to be the reign of free Love, 
wherein the contemplative orders would replace the rest of 
the Church as a secular and temporal institution. Led 
astray by their devotion to St. Francis, they deified his 
image, exaggerated out of all proportion the part he had 
played, magnified what one of them termed " his conformi- 
ties* with Jesus, and received his doctrine aa a second 
gospel, and himself as the second Messiah of the revelation 
predicted by Joachim, while the Minorite Order they 
deemed destined to absorb the Universal Church and bring 
mankind to its highest stage of development. 

The popes were frequently driven to interfere in their 
attempt to re-establish peace and unity in the Franciscan 
Order. In general, with the exception of Celestine V, 
they held the Spirituals more or less in suspicion, chiefly 
on account of their Joachimite tendencies. But, while 
seconding the monks of the mitigated rule, they were 
careful to warn them of the danger of falling a prey to 
relaxation. 

(Many of the Spirituals, and notably Ubertino da Casale, 
in the beginning of the fourteenth century, refused to 
; submit to the decisions of the Holy See, denying its right 
to modify a rule revealed by God. Resistance on this head 
being of an obviously temerarious character, the Spirituals 
were foiled. But the incident was a lamentable one, 
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dragging down to the level of mere sectarianism an enter- 
prise inspired at its birth by the purest and most exalted 
motivesi and upheld by much staunch virtue. It was, 
indeed, bound to leave a doubtful and mixed impression on 
the mind. For whilst admiring this fidelity in upholding 
the Franciscan ideal as well as this courage in defending 
it, one is nevertheless painfully alive to the presence of 
snspicioiis doctrines allied to a spirit of revolt j nay, at 
times it is difficult to make sure whether one is dealing 
with saints or heretics, martyrs or rebels — a doubt, ap- 
parently, not far from the mind of the ecclesiastical body 
which, after persecuting John of Parma and Jacopone da 
Todi during life, beatified them after death,^ 

II 

Towards the middle of the fourteenth century, therefore, 
it seemed as though the cause of a stricter adherence to 

' The canUoyeny which arotc ia the Ant balf of the fourteenth century 
r»pectiag the povtrty of Cbriit and 11 i> apottl^s causing to amgutar a dli- 
lurbancc in the Chriician worLd and apparecitty towJng the lecili of dticord in 
the Papacy lUelf, hai often been crroaeouily connected with the qucition of 
the SptritusU, In reaUtf, however, it created no fresh rupture in the Minorite 
body, although it wai, undoubted I/, a came of ditieniioa between thia anil 
oitict retifioui ortSeri, notably the DominiCiin. But it lerVet to throw tight on 
the iroabletC itate of the Pranciican world, ^vin{^ ui the lorry iprctade of a 
Chapter itt conflict with the Pope, of the Miniiler-Generai and the matt 
important pertonaget of the Order liding »g*mn the Holy See and upholtlinf 
Louii of Bavaria and hit anti^pope, himielf a Minorite, And yet, notwith- 
ttandtn; all thit, from the Kiitory of thit controTcrty we likewise father tihe 
citcQt to which the Order ha^ retained the inttinctt of Cteholic lidelity, titice 
the mail of the Minorite body did in nowiie fallow it* revolted leaden, but, 
eitricating itietf from thcrrt, nnally Woufht them hack to repeatince. 
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the rule had perished, together with the Spirituals, irremedi- 
ably compromised by their foolhardy indocility. In those 
days following on the great pestilence and immediately 
preceding the Great Schism^ moreover, the monastic spirit 
was by no means directed towards fervour and austerity, 
which make* the fact the more remarkable that at this 
epoch originated, however obscurely and noiselessly, a 
movement destined gradually under the name of the Ob- 
servance to recall well-nigh the whole Minorite band to 
the narrow path from which it had strayed. It sprang into 
being, under the auspices of John of Valle, in the poor 
little convent of Brogliano, situated between Camerino and 
Fohgno, in a mountainous country not far from Assisi, a 
part specially imbued with Franciscan traditions, and which 
had been regarded for more than a century as the strong- 
hold of the Zelafiti.^ John of Valle and his brethren were, 
moreover, linked with the Spirituals, one of whose survivors, 
Angelo Clareno, had found a home amongst them. They 
were likewise fervent lovers of poverty and followers of 

\ the strict rule, although more prudent, modest and docile 
than their forerunners, since they broke with Joachimism, 
spoke no more of reforming the Church nor of creating a 

' schism in their Order, and begged only of their superiors 
to leave them in peace to follow the rule after their own 
fashion. 

And at first the Franciscan authorities showed themselves 



' Od the origia of the Ohervance, cf. Otto Kuttebrauker : Dtr Minsriitn- 
erjfn aur Zth dii grmtn Sfilsmas (Berlin, l?93). 
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tolerant and even benevolent in their regard, the toaDJfesi 
virtue of the quasi-heterodox party inspiring them with 
sympathy and respect, while their scarcity and obscurity 
militated in their favour. Occasionally» however, distrust 
gained the upper hand, and the wish to repress them re- 
asserted itself. Thus, for a time, we find Gentile da 
Spoleto, who had replaced John of Vaile, cast into prison 
and his community dispersed. Despite its alternating for- 
tunes, however, the little group continued not only to 
subsist, but even slowly to expand, and, under the guidance 
of blessed Paoluccio da Trinci, chosen to succeed in the •' 
year 1363, the progress became even slightly more marked.' 
By a singular phenomenon, moreover, the scandal of the 
Great Schism, which arose a.d. 1378, was in the designs of; 
Providence destined to serve the cause of the Observance.' 
Since the Order was divided, as indeed was the Church >• 
into two obediences (Conventuals and Observants standing 
towards each other somewhat like pope and anti-pope), the 
superiors of either obedience abstained from pushing their 
commands to a point at which their subjects might have 
been thrown into the opposite camp. And thus Paoluccio 
obtained permission to receive novices, and even to found , 
and create new convents. Though it was doubtless not 
the intention of the Observants to separate themselves from 
the bulk of the Minorite Order, nor to withdraw their 
allegiance from the Minister-General, yet they lived apart, 
following their own rule of life, independent of the pro- 
vincial, and governed by their own superiors. The year 
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1390, moreover, in which Paoluccio died in the odour 
sanctity^ and was succeeded by John StTonconio, proved 
likewise memorable in the annals of the Order as having 
inaugurated a movement of expansion amongst them whea 
ihe Observants, emerging from the mountain fastness where 
they had hitherto been confined, made their appearance 
divers parts of Italy, and surely, if gradually and obscurely, 
conquered the ground- 

And at this same epoch, though independently of the_ 
Italian Observance, symptoms of a return to the strict niU 
began to manifest themselves among the Minorites of Spain 
and Portugal, and more forcibly stiU amongst the Minorites 
of France, where the reform was destined at the close of 
the fifteenth century to receive fresh impulse at the hands 
of the most femarkable woman of the day, St. Colette.* 
This daughter of a Picardy carpenter, who arose suddenly, 
like Joan of Arc, her contemporary, in torn and distraught 
France, astounding the world by her miracles and austerities^ 
not only directed a reform of the poor Clares to which she 
belonged, but, likewise, with superhuman skill and ability, 
inaugurated that reform of the Friars Minor knowo as 
Colettine Franciscans. ^H 

At this time, moreover, a universal reaction against re- 
laxation had set in, apparent in the other great Mendicant 
Order, among the sons of St. Dominic, from the close of 
the fourteenth century downwards. For, stimulated by th^^| 
exhortations of St. Catherine of Siena, and by the example 

^ Bom ij8i i died 1447, 
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of blessed Clare of Gambacorta, who reformed the 
Dominicans, Blessed Raymond of Capua, John Dominici 
and Lawrence of Ripafratta resolved to carry a Dominican 
reformf which was propagated in the fifteenth century by 
St. Antonine in Italy, and afterwards by others throughout 
the length and breadth of the Christian world,^ 



III 

When therefore, in the year I402, Bernardine assumed 
the Minorite habit at Siena, the Observance had already 
made some way in Italy, for though individual superiors 
might hesitate as to the amount of autonomy to confer^ the 
question of suppression had ceased to exist. It had, more- 
over, succeeded in securing respect and in freeing itself 
from the odium of suspicion which had attached itself to 
the Spirituals, And if it reckoned not above twenty-five 
smalt and inconspicuous convents in the Peninsula, in- 
habited only by about one hundred and thirty Friars, it 
counted a certain number of Minorite allies, who, while 
residing in conventual houses, were yet heart and soul with 
the Observance, aspiring to live according to its maxims, or, 
if they lacked courage for that, at least recognizing its 

^ At rcfardi tbii Dominican tefot'iu at the end of the fciurteenth anal in the 
bcgioning of the fifteenth century, uml particuladf the part plajred in It hy 
Dominici and deti^nated by St. Anlonioe at ^f/fimat lutiitator sbunraniitt 
TtgaUrii ia ItjliAf" Ice the Rev. Aufuttici Roulcr, CaitHnal hhanatt Deminiei, 
tin Rtf6rmatt>reni>i!d aft tier Ztit det groutn StUimta (Freiburg, li^l). Cf. ilto 
Ptre Chapocin, £tnd*t kittari^uei inf [a ^nt-'iint daminitAtttt d* Fr<inir, «ad, 
liiuUy, the Bolluidiit, fNUtim. 
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mora] superioritjr. Friendly relations having been thus 
established between a certain number of Conventuals and 
Observants, Bernard] ne found his way paved for him, and 
we have already seen how, after entering the mitigated 

' convent of St. Francis at Siena, he left almost immediately 
with the full sanction and approbation of the guardian of 

I this house to seek and follow a stricter rule in the monas- 
tery of Colombaio,^ 

Scarcely had Bernardine joined the Observance than he 
devoted himself with ardour to its propagation within the 
limited circle to which his action was still confined, one of 
his first acts being, as we know, the foundation, in the 
year 1 405, of the convent of Capriola, near Siena. But 
even outside this sphere of influence, the movement was 
slowly but persistently growing, so that in I415 it* 
adherents found themselves in possession of the most 
ancient convent of the Order, that of St. Mary of the 
Angels at Assisi, while the number of Italian convents 
following the strict rule was at this time roughly estimated 
at thirty-five. 

With Bernardine's growing popularity and renown, more- 
over, through his preaching in Lombardy and in the rest of 
Italy, the growth of the Observance assumed far more 
rapid strides in another way. For everywhere at the 
preacher's word there arose, as if by magic, no mere humble 
convents far removed from the madding crowd, but large 
monasteries in the neighbourhood of important towns, The 
' See above, p. t6. 
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impulse in this new movement of expansion had been given 
by the Milanese, who, in the year 1419, had founded, 
under the invocation of St. Mary of the Angels, a convent 
of considerable magnitude, which was immediately crowded 
with young men, some of whom belonged to the best 
families of the town. And it did not last long before 
their example was followed at Favia, Bergamo, Brescia, 
Florence, Pisa, etc., while elsewhere the already existing 
houses were subjected to a reform. Everywhere our saint f 
was in demand as the guiding spirit of these new founda- / 
tioos. Following in his wake, such of the new body as( 
were gifted with oratory became popular preachers in their 
turn, and were even some of them attended with so much 
success that Bernardinc one day spoke to the Sienese of the 
" wonders " wrought by the sermons of some of his com- 
panions, notably by those of Mathieu of Sicily and John of 
Apulia.^ Nay, a preacher had but to csJl himself a dis- 
ciple of Brother Bernardine in order to ensure himself a 
hearty welcome, so that we find the latter putting the 
people on their guard against such as should unwarrantably 
assume this title. " Do not believe them," said he, 
"unless they can produce a certificate written by me,"* 
Tet it was not Bernardine's oratorical gifts alone but his 
virtues which the brethren of the Observance sought to 
emulate, so that in these convents sanctity Nourished, as it 
seldom does save at the eve of a monastic revival. These 



' Lt Prtdicbt Fetgari, tditt Ji Ltidaiio BaacJii, VuL 1, p, 71, 7 j. 
1 «,./., VcA. I, p. 71, 7J i VoJ, III. r. J7i. 
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days witnessed (to Dame only the most distmgmshed of 
their namber) the hbours of such men as St. John of 
Capistrano, St. James of the Marches .md blessed Albert 
of Sarteaoo, who had all three taken the habit between the 
years 1415 and 1417. But was it not to be feared that, 
amid the glory of renown, the Observance might swerve 
irom the path of humility, austerity and fidelity to absolute 
poverty which it had so faithfully trodden in the days of 
trial aod obscurity ? Fortunately Bernardine was there to 
ward off this danger. He who, as the reader will recall, 
had refused Viscoati's perfidious gift,^ would suffer no 
Minorite to receive or accept gold even for religious pur- 
poses ; nay, even when important sums were bequeathed 
to the saint for the building of monasteries, he refused 
them, being loath, says his biographer, to look at, handle or 
touch money.^ This vexed question, indeed, he regarded 
as the touchstone whereby a good friar might be dis- 
tinguished from a bad one. In one of his sermons to the 
Sienese, he dwells wrathfuUy on the many Minorites who 
go about collecting money and gathering up fragments of 
precious metal and broken rings, under plea of making 
them into crosses and chalices for the Church. "If one 
of them fall in with you," said he, " and pretend to be of 
those who hold with Brother Bernardine, believe him not, 
for, as the silversmith knows the tests for distinguishing 
unalloyed metal from alloy, so, by the money question, 

' See abivc, p. ) ii, 

' **FK»nkm tjHsmidi fiec asfictre nee cmtnccai'i, nn anurvart vskbat" 
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alfatto del (Utiait/ok^ you may gather who are mine and who 
are not.*' ^ Impressed by the fervour of the religious of 
the Strict Observance, and reassured as to their orthodoxy, 
the Holy See, far from treating them with the distrust 
which had marked its attitude towards the Spirituals, 
regarded them with favour and bestowed upon them 
numerous signs of coDfidence. Thua Mardn V, by a 
number of bulls, authorizes the foundation of new con- 
vents and the transfer to the Observance of several old 
ones,- and he actually placed the latter, to the intense mor- 
tification of the Conventuals, in possession of La Verna, 
the sacred mount where St. Francis had received the 
stigmata. In the year 1427, it is true, the fair fame of 
the Observance was momentarily clouded by the accusa- 
tions against Bernardine regarding the devotion to the name 
of Jesus.' It was, however, speedily restored to its pristine 
lustre. 

The successor of Martin V, Eugene IV, himself a monk, 
naturally reckoned principally on the monastic orders to 
defend Catholicism against the perils which menaced it. 
He consequently attached great weight to their mainten- 
ance in a condition of fervour, and, if he deemed it im- 
possible to institute a general reform of the Church, be was 
at least desirous to promote that of the cloister. Thus, 



' Le Preditkt Fttgari, Vol, I, p. ?(, Jl. 

' Wadding (tee Atnalt's MtHOHtm^ Vol, X J f4uim) leferi lo *nJ ^UOl« 
fCTFril of thcte bulli of Mirtia V. 

' &N tboTC, diJlf . til. 
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though much attracted by the Dominicans, with whom he 
had lived during his long stay in Florence, he treated the 
Franciscans, and particularly the Observance, with no less 
benevolence. He had a special love for John of Capistrano, 
and we know how one of his first acts was to clear Bernar- 
dine of the odious accusations which had again been 
levelled against him. About the same time, moreover, 
having invited the Observance to single out from amongst 
their number six "earnest, learned and resourceful" men 
who might be placed at his disposal and set apart for the 
execution of his designs, we find John of Capistrano, 
James of the Marches and Albert of Sarteano amongst 
those designated. One may, indeed, wonder at not find- 
ing Bernardine^s name down on this list, he whom all the 
Observants regarded as their master, but this omission 
may very possibly have been deemed wise, prompted 
by a wish not to deter him from his apostolic labours. 
Eugene, anyhow, lost no time in entrusting John of 
Capistrano with the critical affairs of Italy, in sending 
James of the Marches to Bosnia and Pannonia, then a prey 
to heresy, and in dispatching Albert of Sarteano with a few 
friars to the East, there to pave the way for the return of 
the schisraatical Church to unity, a task facilitated by the 
extreme perils with which the Byzantine Empire was beset 
at the hand of the Turk, and by the need it felt of relying 
, on Western Christianity. At the same time this Pontiff 
encouraged, as his predecessor had done, the propagation 
of a religious order which could furnish him with such 
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valuable tools, exhibiting a tendency, moreover, to favour/ 
the Observants at the expense of the Conventuals 5 thus,| 
id the year I434, we find him transferring to the former 
the guardianship of the holy places of the Holy Land. 

IV 

It must not, however, be imagined that the Observants 
met with naught but favour and benevolence on all sides, 
since they had incurred the displeasure of a then formidable 
power, that of the Humanists, Poggio, indeed, one of the 
most celebrated if not the most estimable of their number, 
never missed an opportunity of exciting contempt for the 
Frati in general and for those styling themselves Observants 
in particular, growing loud in invective against *' those 
vagabonds," hot circulatores^ " to be seen everywhere in 
sordid apparel and with bent heads," against those " tedious 
barkers," has tmlesto^ btratares. According to him they were 
coarse buffoons, ignorant men, whose success was due to 
mimicry and. to an untiring voice, hypocrites greedy of 
gain, who sought, not the conversion of sinners, but the 
favour of the masses. He accused them, moreover, of 
disseminating abuses and of forming " a band of concocters 
of crime rather than a congregation of religious," declaring 
that his sense of propriety alone, of which his other 
writings may aflTord us a sample, prevents his entering 
more eKpHcitly into their dishonourable actions. Nor did 
he hesitate to implicate St. Bernardine by name m these 
attacks, for though unable to contest his eloquence and the 
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success of hJ9 preaching, he reproaches him with having 
A greater eye to bis own glory than to the good of souls,^ 

But what, we may ask, was the caose of this animosity » 
since, if there were a few Frati whose rather uopolisheil 
roughness of speech might grate on the polished refine- 
ment of these founeenth-century tateratiy this was by no 
means the case with Bernardine and his more prominent 
followers ? In his youth our saint had, indeed, as we have 
seen, studied letters with much saccess •, nay, according to a 
contemporary writer, he had even at one time devoted him- 
self to the research of ancient manuscripts.* And, though 
since more attracted and absorbed by sacred science, he was 
nowise averse to general culture. Nor is any trace to be 
found in his writings of the uneasiness prevalent amongst 
other religious at sight of the prominent place afforded to 
pagan authors in the formation and training of the mind. 
His sermons contain no warnings against this peril, such as 
are to be met with in the works of John Dominici,' and 
are altogether exempt from the anathema pronounced in 
after years by Savonarola. Bernardine, indeed, entertained 
friendly relations with many celebrated Humanists, such as 
Ambrogio Traversari, Leonardo Giustiniani, Francesco Bar- 
baro, and Guarino of Verona, while two other Humanists, 
BerDabseus da Siena and Maphaeus Vegius, were destined to 

1 PiiggiHS : Hhlniia con-vi-vialh di A-varst!& ,■ Dialogui advcnui hjpocrusm j 
Dialsgus de Mheria humattje cunJiiioitii. Cf. alio Sphnltt^ edited bjr ToneUii, 
passim, 

* Mehus, Vf(a AmhrniH Travertarii. 

2 See amongst olhen a work of Dominici, entitkd Lucuia itBitii, 
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become hia biographers. And one of his favourite dis- 
ciples, whom he recommended to the Sienese as his most 
beloved son,^ and who in time became one of the chiefs of 
the Observance, Albert of Sarteano, was a brilliant pupil 
of Guarino, and still continued, as a friar and preacher, to 
Study Greek with his old master. Moreover, if Bernar- 
dine's anxiety to foster a spirit of Franciscan humility 
among his monks led him to place one of talent under the 
care of religious versed only in the things of God and the 
interior life, yet he waa ever averse to robbing any one of 
culture which, if well directed, appeared to him a positive 
ftid to the iipostolic mission. 

On this score, then, Poggio could harbour no grievance 
against Bernardine and his companions. His antipathy had 
another cause. Libertines in morals and in mind, these 
epicurean sceptics, who longed for the re-establishment of 
paganism, could only regard with an unfavourable eye men 
who, by their life and doctrine, by their word and aspect, 
stood out as the most conspicuous, nay, exasperating, 
personification of asceticiS'm and penance. Nor were in- 
cidents wanting to lay bare this underlying hidden cause 
of grievance. Thus we find Poggio, in the year 1429, 
reproaching Bernardine for founding a convent near 
Florence in a delightful spot hallowed to the Humanists* 
memory by the recollection of pleasant meetings with 
literary friends. That such a place should henceforth be 
the residence of the miserable Frati struck him as a 
' Lt Predith* F^lgtn, Vol. UI, p. J?l. 
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profanation, and he moved heaveo and earth to obtain a veto 
from Rome, furioudy reviling the while those wretched 
monks for fixing upon so delightful a site for their dwelling ; 
'* Loca amcttia, i>o/i/p/f4QSa, amni teferta jtuunditatt^''^ 

But great as was Poggio's renown, his attacks were 
powerless to tarnish the lustre of Bernardine's and his 
companion's fairfamei nay, far from injuring them, Poggio's 
weapons were apt to recoil upon the offender, so that, 
occasionally somewhat aghast at the sight of the weeds he 
had sown, we find him seeking to repair his wrong by 
reodering homage to the virtue, science and eloquence of 
our saint, or of Albert de Sarteano — a testimony of double 
value on account of the Humanist's recognized hostility.^ 

Filelfo, another Humanist, moreover, then engaged In a 
literary polemic with Poggio, did not fail in his satires to 
hold up to public indignation the man capable of insulting 
such holy men,^ though this did not deter Filelfoj who, at 
heart, was no whit better than his adversary, from seeking, 
a little later, to make a hit at Bernardine and the Minorites, 
but he succeeded no better than Poggio had done.* 



The more the monasteries of the Observance grew in 
number and importance, the more urgent and difficult 

^ ^'^iS" ^pittade. See notably a letter uf i6 December, 14x9] bk^ cv, 
ep. iii. 

' Pog^i EfhtsJa, Lib. Ill, ep. xxhy ; Lib. IV, tp. iii. 

* Sa^r-x Fhittlfi, Satire II, %, and Satire VI, 5. 

* Jnannei Jomnua P'ontanui, Of Sermatir., Lib. V, ctp. i. 
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became the problem of reconciling their existence with the 
unity of the Franciscan Order, since, on the one hand, to 
place them simply under the jurisdiction of the head of the 
rest of the Order, who wag always a Conventual, was 
sure to draw trouble and persecution down upon them, 
while, on the other, a wholesale renunciation of their 
allegiance would inevitably lead to a rupture. This vexed 
question had been pending for a long time, and had already 
led to many futile attempts at solution, and much vain 
dispute. Thus, at a time when a spirit of reconciliation \ 
prevailed, vicars, belonging to the reform, but chosen by 
the Minister-General and solely dependent on him, had 
been established as mediators between the houses of the 
Observance and the superior authorities of the Order. 
The extent of their power, however, was subject to 
extreme variation, for while Stronconi had, at the begin- 
ning of the century, been named Vicar-Generat of the 
Observants throughout Italy, the exercise of Bernardine's 
functions in the same capacity extended, in the year 142 1, 
only to the provinces of Tuscany and of St. Francis. Id 
141 5 the French Observants had wrung from the Council 
of Constance, as the fruit of bitter conflict, a more firmly 
guaranteed independence, since it was ordained that the 
vicars chosen by them might not be refused recognition 
by the Conventual authorities. This rule did not extend 
to Italy, however, where the choice of the vicars remained 
in the hands of the Minister-General. 

As long Ski the Observance comprised only a small 
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haodful of obscure monks, the Conventuals judged it of 
little consequence whether or no it were granted a certain 
degree of autonomy. But the latter's view changed with 
the former's visible growth in numbers as well as in Im- 
portance; nay, a fear began to be entertained lest this 
practical self-government should eventually lead to a theory 
of absolute independence. And, struck by the danger, 
Martin V, though personally favourable to the reformed 
party, asked himself the question, if it were not a feasible 
plan to make the Observants submit to the direct govern- 
ment of the Conventuals, on condition of their obtaining 
from the latter a more literal application of the rule. He 
was led hopefully to consider this solution of the problem, 
moreover, owing to the fact of John of Caplstrano, one of 
Bernard] ne's principal discipleSj being favourably disposed 
towards it. Hence, in the year 1430, he summoned a 
chapter of the Order at Assisi, when the Minister- General, 
Anthony of Massa, who was suspected of favouring the 
relaxation, was deposed and replaced by William of 
Casale, a pious roan who appeared to be well disposed 
towards the Observants, the latter, on their part, being 
called upon to renounce the system of a separate 
(■vicariate. At this conference, at which John of Capi- 
' strano appeared to exercise the preponderant influence, 
statutes were drawn up, called Staftda Martinlana, with the 
objective of repressing the abuses prevalent in Conventual 
monasteries. Thus, without bringing the latter back to 
the strict rule, they were brought indefinitely nearer, while 
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the Obserrants remained free to live after their own 
fashion, and were recommended to the benevolence of the^ 
superiors. The statutes were hereupon submitted to thef 
consideration of the Chapter and approved with accUma- 
tioD, John of Caplsirano being named iocius of the Minister- 
General to see to their execution. 

The concord thus established was, however, of but brief 
duration, and a few weeks had not elapsed before many 
of the Conventuals began to complain of the weight of 
the yoke they had assumed on the Inspiration of the 
moment, regretting their decision and begging to be 
dispensed therefrom. The Minister-General, though one 
at heart with the zealots, was too much taken up by his 
desire not to dishearten and repel the lukewarm to look 
to the execution of the statutes, a matter of grievance 
with the Observants^ who thus beholding the compensation 
for their sacrifice wrested from their grasp, petitioned for 
a rettira to their former system of vicars, and thus between 
the two parties discord grew more lively than ever. 

Meanwhile, in 143 1, Martin V had been succeeded by 
Eugene IV, who, lending a favourable ear to the claims, of ^ 
the Observants, tried to impose the Btattda Martmiana on 
the Conventuals, permitted the Observants to assemble a 1 
chapter of their own, and accorded them, without delay, ' 
the re-establishment of vicars in the form in which it had 
existed prior to the Chapter of Assisi. It appears, however, I 
that the latter concession was slow to take effect, probably 
owing to resistance on the part of the Conventuals, since it 
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BeroardlDe woulii donbtless have preferred to decUzie 
! cJi&ige boch woanding to his htunilhy aod a htiidraoce to his 
preachiog. Bat, imable 1:0 resist the order of his superiors 
and the oaammons pedtioa of his brethren, be accepted the 
task and deroted himself to it with his accustomed zeaL 
From Capriola, where he fixed his headquarters, he kept 
hiJ eye on everything, hastenmg to wherever his presence 
was needed in order to found or reform some conreDt, to 
solve some difficulty, or repress some abuse. Thus we find 
him only a few months after his nomination at Aquila in 
the kingdom of Naples, taking vigorous measures against a 
superior of long standing, who had proved a disseminator of 
of discord. No wonder that under his energetic impulse the 
Observance made new progress. It was, above all, his wish 
that it might preserve its true spirit of poverty and humility, 
as IB shown, amongst others, by the following anecdote. 
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On Albert of SarteaDo*s return with a companion from his 
perilous mission to the Levant, Egypt and Abyssinia, 
executed by order of Eugene IV, the Pope sent a brilliant 
retinue to meet him» so that the two monks made their 
entry into the town mounted on richly caparisoned horses, 
and surrounded by a crowd cheering and kissing their 
garments. But Bernardine, who, mounted on an ass by reason 
of his infirmity, was amongst the bystanders, on beholding 
the honours rendered to his beloved disciple, was so 
troubled with fear lest he should be overtaken by a tempta- 
tion to pride that he exclaimed, " Brother Albert, look to 
the ground, remembering death, and take heed lest men 
elevate you more than is beseeming." AJibert had no 
sooner recognized the sound of that voice than, springing 
from his horse, he ran to Bernardine and, pressing htm in 
his arms, besought him to exchange beasts with him. " No,** 
replied the saint, " we must needs walk different paths ; 
only take care that vain-glory steal not into your heart to 
rob you of the prize of so much labour." " Fear not, 
father," was the answer, "for, while surrounded by honours, 
I have never ceased to address this prayer to God : ' Grant 
not unto us the glory, O Lord, grant not unto us the glory ; 
but unto Thy Name.' ** 

Meanwhile the Conventuals looked with a jealous eye on | 
the power conferred on the Vicar-General, and on the 
impulse he had given to the reform. Bernardine, however, 
sought to dissipate their fears by the exercise of prudence 
and chanty ; for zeal with him did not exclude discretion. 
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Thas it occurred, during his absence, la the year 1439, 
that the friars of Capriola secretly admitted a young man 
into their ranks, sending hitn to escape the anxious inquiries 
of his family to another house; whereupon, instigated by 
complaints on the part of these relatives, the magistrates of 
Siena addressed themselves to Bemardine, who replied 
bitterly deploring a deed which he would not have toler- 
ated had he been on the spoi,^ adding chat he had im- 
mediately given orders to have the young man sent back 
■ and produced before the Municipal Council.- While cling- 
' ing moreover to the strict observance of the rule on all 
I essential points, he was, with his accustomed good sense, 
/ the enemy of exaggeration in trifling matters, and took 
i occasion to warn simple souls against scruples which would 
give rise to too narrow and anxious an interpretation of 
. this very rule. With this design he addressed an en- 
cyclical letter to his monks, dated 31 July, 1440, interpret- 
ing all doubtful passages. This interpretation, which he 
had devised together with John of Capistrano and a few 
other friars, nearly always affords a large and wide-minded 
solution.* 

The same breadth of spirit manifests itself in all the de- 
cisions of the Vicar-General. The primitive Observants, 



1 **Qttis taSiltr ftri in icandalttm nan ianicmiaem" are Bemifdine'j exact 
word). 

* Thii correipDadcnce \i to be founil amoii|r the MSS- of the Sienese library, 
aaJ Bernardine's reply has bfm published in a pamphlirt eniitled Disci temrt 
di Seiieii il/uuri, puhUkati pif ft m-^^^f etd Cav, Luciano Banchi, 

' See the tCKt of this leUer in VVaddiag'i yfnWcj Aiimnim, V'A, XI, p. lOJ. 
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dwelling in their destitute convents among the Apennines, , 
entirely devoted to prayer and mortification, rustic, un- 
cultured, and far from lettered men, seemed by no means 
open to the study of the Scriptures 5 nay, since only those 
possessed some culture who had acq^uired it before entering 
religion, study appeared to them a temptation to pride, as 
lowering that standard of simplicity which was the dis- 
tinguishing mark of a Minorite. In their opinion, moreover, 
St. Francis, at least the rather idyllic St. Francis of the first 
period, had fostered the humility of ignorance. They 
forgot, however, that later on the Povefelk, taught by 
experience, had regretfully admitted the necessity of schools. 
This misconception on their part Bernardine sought tof 
remedy by reckoning science among the outfit necessary'^ 
for those charged with preaching or with spiritual direction. J 
He also prescribed the opening of schcmis, where the , 
Observants might study theology and canon-law. And * 
shortly after, in the year 1444, John of Capistrano sought 
and obtained permission from Bernardine to combat the 
still un vanquished ihesis of the humility of ignorance In a 
treatise, De prormnvtido ^udh mter Alimrts. 

But, while fulfilling his charge with such fruitful activity, \ 
Bernardine all the time longed to be discharged therefrom. 
Nay, in the year 1 440, he already addressed a petition to 
the Pope to be released from bis office. The latter 
replied, however, that he was happy to be able to testify 
to the persevering growth of the Observance under Bernar- 
difie's auspices, but that the very rapidity of its expansioo 
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1 Tendered it expedient for him to remain at the helm. All 
he would allow him to do, therefore, was to take a co- 
adjutor,' in virtue of which concession, we find John of 
Capistrano a few months later nominated to the post of 
supervisor and commissary of the provinces of Genoa, 
Milan, and Bologna. 

Two years later the death of William of Casale, Minister- 
General of the Minorite Order, which occurred in 1442, 
gave Bernardinc a fresh opportunity to plead his cause 
before Eugene IV, and he did so with much insistence, 
alleging the weight of his yearsj his approaching death and 
his desire to resume his preaching, so that the Pope gave way 
and permitted him to resign his office- 

A new vicar-general was not, however, nominated im- 
mediately. But, as shortly before, when the Minorites of 
the province of Padua had been called upon to elect a 
provincial, the unanimous choice both of the Conventuals 
and the Observants had fallen on Albert of Sarteano, the 
• ^fy^yvy AmTefitttAl, a fact regarded by the Pope in the light of a 
happy omen for the possibility of a return of the Francis- 
can body to the Strict Observance, Eugene, desirous of 
furthering so desirable a solution, charged Albert, on the 
death of the Minister- General, and pending the formal 
nomination of a successor, expected to take place the year 
following, provisionally to govern the entire Order with 
the title of vicar-general. This was, of course, equivalent 

1 Forthe text of Uiii letter, KeVfiLdMng't jtitmlti MiHerum,V<il VI, pp. loo, 
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to designating him as his candidate at the coming Minorite 
election. But the Chapter, which assembled the following 
year, failed to realize the hopes of Eugene IV. In view of 
the opposition which manifested itself amongst the mitigated 
friars, Bernardine and Albert of Sarteano declared them- 
selves ready, indeed, to accept a Conventual minister- 
general, and proposed and obtained the nomination of 
Antonio Rusconj who, without himself beloaging to the 
reform, was actuated in its favour- Thus, also, was effected 
a return to the former system of appoidting special vicars 
for the Observance, John of Capjstrano and John Maubert 
being granted extensive powers in this capacity, the one in 
Italy, the other throughout the rest of Europe, 

Nevertheless, whatever line of opposition the Con- 
ventuals might pursue, they were powerless to hinder the 
spread of the Observance, which, in the year 1445, with 
the Pope's permission, took possession of the monastery of 
the Aracoeli, the traditional seat of the minister-general 
in Rome from the time of St. Bonaventure downwards. 
"What a change had come over the state of affairs since the 1 
time when Bernardine entered the obscure convenr of 
Colombaio ! Instead of the one hundred aaA thirty friars 
who went in those days to make up the Observance ia 
Italy, it now numbered above four thousand^an expansion 
largely due to Bernardine's untiring efforts, his biographers 
estimating at no less than three hundred the number of 
cooveiits founded by him.^ 

' These tttUttict are mentianed by Bcrnibaui Seneniit. 
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Nor could so maTvenous a progress be impeded by 
Bernardioe's death, since his disciples were there to uphold 
the prestige of the Order. Although blessed Albert of 
Sarteano only survived his master a few years, St. James 
of the Marches lived till the year 1476, preaching and 
miss ionizing till the hour of his death. And still more 
fruitful were the apostolic labours of John of Capistrano, 
whose zeal extended far beyoad the confines of ItaJy. 
I "With feet bare and bleeding from long marches, clothed in 
tatters, and begging for bread, small, shrivelled up and 
bent in form, there seemed to be nothing of him but 
nerve, «kio, and bone, and yet he retained, even in extreme 
fatigwe, that dauntless courage and gaiety which were ever 
the mark of a true disciple of St. Bernardine.^ On his 
constant journeys undertaken, often in the capacity of papal 
legate, through France, Spain, and possibly England, as 
well as through Germany, Austria, Hungary, and Poland, 
his fame preceded him, causing immense crowds to come 
forth to meet him, amid the joyful ringing of bells and 
singing of hymns, while the road was decorated with 
leaves and flowers, and each man vied with the other in 
touching the hem of the friar's garb. Nay, the multitudes 
which flocked around the pulpit so overcrowded the public 

^ JEacAi SylYlu!, who law him in Germany, dsscribe* him in the»e tcrma ; 
" PuiiUum (srpsre^ iicciaitf aridum, txbaa4fiim, ta/a cule^ ntrvitquc ct onibm 
cgmfntCtirm^ Saturn MmtH it in liii^ri JhytiNtJ' 
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square that our missloner was forced to preach in the 
open £elds. And yet for all that, on more than one 
occasion, notably in Germany, his ignorance of the ver- 
nacular compelled him to speak in Latin and to have an 
interpreter by him to translate his discourse^ which in no 
wise seems to have prevented those who could not under* 
stand the language from being moved, nay, converted by 
his accents and gesture.' Those who were too far to 
hear aoythrng, were happy only to be allowed to feast 
their eyes upon him, while the miracles he performed drew 
crowds of sick around him, who were to be seen ranged 
to the number of three, four, or even five thousand along 
the road where he had to pass, imploring his compassion, 
whereupon the saint, moved to pity at sight of their 
distress, would shed such copious tears that he seemed as 
though half-dead. " Not since the days of the apostles,*' adds 
the eye-witness, from whom these traits are borrowed, 
'•has so great an impulse been given to popular fervour,"^ 
Nor was the Observance slow to reap the first-fruits 
ot such success. " At John^s word," according to the 
illustrious contempwrary, jEneas Sylvius,* "the conveots 
of the Observance seemed literally to spring up out of the 
ground, whilst the relaxed monasteries seemed to crumble 

" Juanne* Cochlwru*, who wrote 4 liUtury o( the Huniic* in ihe »i«te*inb 
century, iay» of thuie Latin irrruoni of Jolio of C^ipiitrana : ** Taih irat 
frtKUacmtio ur triiim aaa tHteUigintei gd hfrymai ti vit^ imtndaiiamm firavotartt" 

' Sec a letter dited Z4 July, t4Si,a'Wrei«eJ tcj iupCTiorsthroufliuutTuiMny, 
b)r Nkolai de F«ra, J«hn of Capiiinno't companion on bii miMiomirjr tour in 
Genn4n)r, »i4 pubiithcd by W'diiiag : Annaiti Aiin«r»«r, VoL XII, ad. «nD. 
l4St> ' QuutcJ b)- the BolUndi*ti. 
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away and disappear." A heroic death, moreover, added 
renewed lu&tre to this fabuloas career. For when, in I456, 
Mahomet II, at the head of two hundred thousand Turks, had 
laid siege to Belgrade, and was threatening to penetrate even 
into the heart of Europe, while in disjointed, careless and 
blinded Christendom Hunyadi alone could be found to face 
the foe, Joha of Capistrano, then seventy years of age, 
was by his side ; nay, it was he who, by the magic of his 
word, mustered an army, and who, on the battlefield, 
crucifix in hand, kindled in the hearts of the combatants 
the enthusiasm which led them to victory^ — the victory which 
was to cost him his life. For a few weeks after Hunyadi's 
death the white-haired hero likewise fell a prey to the epi- 
demic caused by the accumulation of the enemies' corpses. 

Amongst the Observants of the day many others are 
deservedly celebrated, such as blessed Bernardine of Feltre,^ 
whose glorious mission St. Bernardine had foreseen and 
foretold, and who, to save the people from U8U17, made 
himself the advocate of the pawn-shop in the second half 
of the fifteenth century. But a common link between all 
these monks was their recognitioD of St, Bernardine as their 
master and prototype. Thus it was in his name that James 
of the Marches worked miracles j it was with his relics 
that John of Capistrano cured the sick, and his image that 
he had painted on the standard carried during the Hunyadi 
Crusade; while he was, at the same time, honoured also 
by other popular Minorite preachers of the Observance, 

^ Born about 1437, died m 1494.' 
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and notably by Robert of Lecce,' who was proclaimed by 
the Humanists the most eloquent of all orators,^ and whose 
Neapolitan animation and mimicry carried his audience by 
storm. And Robert is loud in his assertion that all the 
preachers of that time, he himself among the number, looked 
upon Be mar dine as their model.^ 

But whilst the Observance thus prospered in number 
and renown, the Conventuals, ere while so powerful, were 
more and more on the decline. By the end of the fifteenth 
century, indeed, the proportion between the two parties 
had been completely reversed, the Observants being far the 
more numerous. 

A unique example this of an Order which, far from re- 
laxing it$ fervour with the times, reattains, after a lapae of 
two centuries, by its own effort to that primitive austerity 
which it had already begun to deem impracticable. 

And thus the Observance could no longer be dependent 
on the Conventuals. Nay, in the year 1517, Leo X, after 
making a last and futile attempt at unification of the 
Minorite rule and discipline, finally decided that they were 
henceforth to form two distinct orders differing one from 

^ See in article on Robert of Lecce hj M. F. Toma, Anh. Ster. Ntfelit., 
•CTcnth year, Fitc. I. 

' The Humanitt PonUJiu* writct : "Ntmo fait Pttthm T*ntmttm mtHtu 
Raiirea Ltctmi di%'ina traitatnt tlofuia." (Quoted t>/ WuSding.) And he WM 
vi'ont (o tay i **MorK Suitrta, mgrira ratit Ji la prtdUdr," (Quoted by Tome*,} 
Fitdro likewi»c indulgei in an enthuii«»iic eulogy on Friar Robert in a letter 
dated April, 1457 {Frandni FbiitIJi Eftutolarum ftmiliarum iiiri, XXXV 1 1). 

* See 1 pancfyrk on St. Bcrnirdjne at the end tf( one uf tbe volutnn of 
i^rtnani i>y K, de LeCCt, cntitloj Semtentt Rthtrij dt Lim, Jt /dttJ/^iu 
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the other in name, custom and manner of life. Thus we 
have on one side the Minorite Conveiituais profiting by 
certain dispensations, wearing shoes and with the right to 
common property, and on the othti lu. Miuoriies of the Strict 
Observance, among whom the rule is carried out to the letter. 
Each of these orders has its own superiort but according 
to papal decree the head of the Observance alone has a 
right to the title of Aiinhter-Gmerai of the ivhole Order of 
Friars Minor, sm'Cessor of St, Francis, as also to the use of 
the traditional seal of the seraphic body. 

' The fruitfulness of the Observance has never diminished ^ 
in fact, new branches have sprouted without detaching them- 
selves from the parent trunk. Thus we meet with the 

' JDiscalced Friars in Spain, with the Reformed in Italy, with 
the Recollects in France. Besides which, in the sixteenth 
century, as a reaction against a certain amount of relaxation, 

; the Capuchins sprang into existence with an organization of 

I their own, so that, in our day, the Franciscan body is once 
more comprised in three groups. But while the sum total 
has decreased, the proportion clearly marks the prepon- 
derance of the Reformed Friars. Thus the Observants 
number, at the present day, about Ijjooo, and the Capu- 
chins 7700, making a total of nearly 23,000 Reformed, 
whilst the Conventuals are evaluated only at 1345. In 
attesting this eventual triumph of the strict rule, is it not 
as well once more to emphasize the fact that its final victory 
was due to our saint's strenuous impulse ? 
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I. After htlag relieved, in the ytsLT 1441, of hii office of Vicar of the Obier- 
Tince, B«rnartiiri« rcium«l bit apostolic Life. He deliver* the Lenfeo 
course at Padua. Growing popular veneration. 
II. He ita^t at Capriola, and there complete! 1 reviijon of hit lermoBi. Hii 
grief ovfr {he death &f Brother Vinceitt, 

III. Hii termgnt at Maiia and Sienit. Aware of hit approaehing end, he 

rtevertheleii lett out to evangelize the kia^dotn of Kaplei, Incidenti 
on th« wAy. Hii Uu icrmoa «t Ciu»-(lueale. He arrive* it Ai]uili 
and diei there on 20 Mty^ ■444. 

IV. Prodijfiei and miracle) take place after hii deaths A general demand made 

fof bit can«Eiiiat(un, It lakei place on 14 M^^ of the ytir t4So. 
HoDoun paid to St. Bernard ine. 

I 

DURING the four years in which he was Vicar of the 
Order, from the year 14^3 to 1442, Bernardioe, 
absorbed as he was by the executive work entailed by his 
office, bad been obliged to relinquish alt attempt at consecu- 
tive preaching. It was, in fact, all he could do to deliver 
&ti isolated sermon from time to time, as in the year 1439^, 
when we find him preaching in Greek before the Fathers of 
the Council of Florence, assembled with the intent of putting 
an end to the schism of the East. Or again, in 1 440, when 
on an occasion of exceptiotial importance, he consented to 
address the Floreatinea. For Florence, the papal ally, was / 
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then threatened to be besieged by the formidable bands of 
Piccimno, a cendcttkre m the service of the Duke of Milan, 
and the scared, demoralized and disjointed inhabitants, 
" tossing," says an old chronicler, "like fish in a poisoned 
sea," seemed defenceless agmnst such assailants. But, 
though usually the advocate of peace, Bernordine was by 
no means incapable of understanding the duty of legitimate 
self-defence. From the pulpit he besought the Florentines 
to implore God's aid and to aid themselves, opposed the 
existing factions, reanimated their pluck and failing courage, 
and thereby contributed not a little, with the help of a few 
valiant citizens of the stamp of Gino Cappooi, to that 
brilliant and unexpected victory over the hostile army 
I which took place on 29 June. 

Bernardine meanwhile, who was suffering keenly from 
this state of comparative inactivity, in the year 1442 
petitioned leave from the Pope to resign his functions as 
Vicar of the Observance, mainly on the plea of its afford- 
ing him too little time for preaching,^ And his request 
■was no sooner granted "than he resumed the toiling mission- 
ary life which had been his for twenty-one years, from 141 7 
to 1438, and which he was destined to continue until his 
death, neither age, nor fatigue, nor the painful infirmities 
with which he was afflicted ^ appearing to him to warrant 
inactivity. 

' " CauiOi exponent gravii itntttum, liimr prrdksmn'n el mortis prcpinfmr." 
^ ^Arftialh din vjf xdtus f!t, podsgrA a/ifuaadio : btMerrhoidarum fiuxavi 
gravfjH yuatunrdeeim annis tentimti patsus eit, itd ta ^qaanimimtf, ut ah atman- 
tiando 1/erto dti aunquam nh id tamtn (e»avtrit'' (MaphieiH Vefiua.) 
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He became increasingly convinced chat preaching was his 
main, nay, his only, vocation. "I begaDj"* he says, about • 
this time, to the inhabitants of Padua, " by singling out for ' 
myself the office of confessor, and I heard confessions of 
both men and women ; then I was charged with the govern- 
ment of my brethren i later on I abandoned this charge j 
and also that of confessor. Now I see that this even will / 
not suffice, but that the time will come when no man will 
hold converse with me. . . . My conscience tells me to 
abandon private affairs and give myself to preaching in 
order to promote the general good."' 

Once more Bernardine recommenced preaching in Milan,* 
where he spent the autumn of the year 1442 in com- 
bating the heresy of a certain Amedeo, professor of*i 
mathematics. From thence he wended his way through the 
towns of Lombardy, petitions to him to preach reaching 
him from all sides. Thus, though he was solicited at one 
and the same time by the Duke of Milan and the Marquis 
of Ferrara to preach the Lenten course of the year 14431 
he was obliged to refuse in view of the promise he had 
already made to give a mission at Padua,* 

The account given of the sixty sermons delivered at 
Padua on this occasion, and continued in the edition of our 
saint's works published by Pere de la Haye/ is said to have 

* Sawttt Ttntardiii O^rro, Vol. Ill, p. 379, 

' See tiie correipondence of Albert of Sarteanc>, then Vlcv-Geoertl of 
the Minoriict, an tliii tabject, with both princci {Athtrri Sartbt Umr*.^ 
Ittt. 7S *Bd 76). 

* Smtd 'Utntntdini 0^c*j, VoL lit, p. 16* la J94- BeiiJei the Lemen 
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emanated from the pen of one of the audiencci who, from 
other testimony, we gather to have been a lawyer of the 
town, Danlele di Porcilta by name. His Latin narrative, 
vastly inferior to that of the cloth-shearer of Siena, gives 
us a far less complete and vivid account i nay, it strikes the 
reader rather in the light of a somewhat dry epitome, 
unequal in merit and visibly curtailed ^ in certain portions* 
but wtthal a pretty exact reproduction of the substance of 
the discourse. The scribe has, besides, obviously done his 
best, while imploring help from above and modestly beg- 
ging the reader to attribute to the writer, and not to the 
" man of God," any errors to be found in the work.* 

Seraphifi qtiadragesimak is the rather strange title of 
these Lenten sermons, wherein the preacher takes Love, 
its characteristic and effects, for his theme, Creating it in 
the allegorical mancier peculiar to the times, under the 
form of a seraph with two diadems and six wings , each 
stone of the former and each plume of the latter represent- 
ing a particular attribute of Love and forming the subject 
of a sermon. In reality, however, though bracketed in 
this subtle and somewhat artificial manner, the matter was 
by no means new, consisting of divers subjects habitually 



diicouriet, thejr contaia also a certain dumber of sermons qualified a.% 
extrasrdisarii, for Beraardine, Jt seems, protonged bis stay at Padua after Leflt 
OD accoDQC tt{ ths Chapter aisembled tbr the election of the MiDtster-Ceneral 
of the Order, and during that time delivered several extra sennaai. 

' Sec, foir example, the peroration of Sermon XXKII, that of Sermon 
XXXftI, and the second part cif Sermon XXXVI. 

'^ SiiHcli BtrnOTi/ini Ofufitj Vol. Hi, p. 3^4, 
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treated by our saint, and in no wise specially connected 
with Love : such as commerce, usury, feminine vanity, 
marriage, immorality, devotion to the name of Jeaas, etc. 
In one university town we find him dwelling on the 
importance of intellectual study, and lamenting the fact 
that men of the higher classes no longer occupied them- 
selves, as formerly, with science and the liberal arts, 
drawing a satirical picture of the idle yotiths to be seen 
dawdling on the market-place, scoffing at worthy people, 
and losing their time in gambling, riding, or hu citing. 
Urging them to prosecute some serious branch of study, 
and not to confound themselves with " the idiots who 
consider themselves aristocrats merely because they do 
nothing, and neglect to prosecute their studies because they 
possess houses and dominions," he points out the advan- 
tages to be reaped by a country from scholarship and 
learning. " You are called u|Jon to govern your family, 
to aid the republic by your counsel. A life ennobled by 
science and virtue is an enjoyable life, a life useful to 
every one." ^ These remarks of his were so well received 
and so much relished by the inhabitants of Padua, that we 
find the preacher himself expressing his contentment and 
congratulating himself upon it as foUows : " Never in any 
town have I touched on so delicate a subject, nor pro- 
nounced as many home truths as in yours ; nay, I should 
not have ventured to do so elsewhere- But I spoke in this 
wise, since I here beheld among my audience not only men 

^ Stwtti Bern. Of., V(k|. til, p, }4A, 
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of an upright life, but eloquent and noble representatives 
of every faculty of learning, while elsewhere I might not 
have been so readily understood : I might merely have 
been jeered at and accused either of teaching heresy or 
of wishing to pass as a man of learning, whereas I know 
nothing. I believe it is your patron St. Anthony who 
besought God to lead me to you. And whatever I have 
said is not from myself, but from God j wherefore, if any 
one contradict my words, hearken not unto him, for he will 
i certainly be doing the work of the evil one." ^ 

When the day came for Bernardine to speak for the last 
time the crowd was more numerous and animated than ever. 
The preacher resumed what he was saying on Love, and 
thereupon bade farewell to his audience. 

'* I give thanks first of all to God," he said, "and to our 
Seraphic Father for all the graces he has obtained for us, 
for the favourable weather we have enjoyed without rain, 
save on the day when we spoke of lust, when it rained, 
doubtless, to render the weather conformable to the subject. 
I give thanks to God also for the good done to souls, 
for nowhere do I remember having reaped such abun- 
dant fruit. And, lastly, I give thanks to you for your 
patience ; you were never weary, but, on the contrary, 
came day after day, growing in number, fervour and zeal, 
hearkening eagerly to the Divine Word. How much 
praise and thanksgiving is then due to the majesty of Him 
from Whom flow all good and all perfection, and Who 

' Saacti 'Bern. Op^ Vol. Ill, p. 34.0. 
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has granted me grace to speak and you grace to listen I , . i 
Infinite thanks let us likewise render for these benefits to 
the glorious Virgin Mary, the object of my devotion, and 
to St. Anthony, whose zeal for her glory is well known. 
I must further express my thanks to the heads and 
governors of your august city, to those eminent and worthy 
citizens and students who were good enough to hearken 
attentively to my words^ to whom I shall be for ever 
grateful, in Christ Jesus, as well as to all other good 
people, and to the women who have prayed for me. And 
now I wish to act like a good father about to leave his 
children and to make my will in your favour. First I 
bequeath to you the most precious thing that I have to 
leave you, the most devout name of Jesus, that name that 
is above all other names. . . ." 

After recommending some pious practices, the preacher 
terminates thus :■ — 

*' I bequeath to you also the charity that I have preached 
to you, to be exercised towards God, your neighbour and 
yourselves, and I ask you furthermore to remember me 
in your prayers. Lastly, I beg that we be linked together, 
you to me and I to you, by the bond of perfect charity, in 
Christ Jesus, so that we may meet again in that paradise 
where may God in His mercy deign to lead us, Who 
liveth and reigneth, world without end. Amen." > 

The Faduans could not bear the thought of losing our 
saint so soon, and besought him with tears to delay his 

> St, Btm. 0/., Vol. ttl, f, 39J. 
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d«parttire for at least a few days. But Bernardlne refused, 
for be felt himself drawo to evangelize otlier parts ; he 
had indeed resolved, after being enlightened in prayer, to 
proceed to Vicenia, To escape any public demonstration, 
however, he left the people in their belief that he was 
going to Venice, and whilst the crowd awaited him on the 
road to this town, he took the route to Vicenza. Yet 
even ao he was unable to escape the notice of over five 
hundred persons, who immediately left their occupations to 
escort him. But at some distance from the town he begged 
them not to come any further and gave them his paternal 
blessing. " All," relates Daniele di Porcilia, " then ran 
forward to kiss his hand : I beheld him at this moment so 
hemmed in that he could scarcely move, for the departure 
of out spiritual father was a heartbreak to us, and all were 
in tears \ nay, I saw how a celebrated doctor, of civil and 
canon law, Prosdocimo Conti, could scarcely bring himself 
to release the hand he had seized, and could not refrain 
from tears, while many others, learned students and citizens 
of distinction, acted in like manner. Very few turned back ; 
many preceded him to the bridge of Brentella, whilst others 
followed in his train, loath to lose sight of him. Two of 
the friars who accompanied him, seeing that the saint was 
grieved at these manifestations, hastened to the bridge- 
master to beg him to raise it as soon as Bernardine had 
passed over, so that by this means a few only were able to 
cross the river with him, while the rest returned sadly to 
Padua. At Relesega, where he arrived with these few 
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followers who had managed to follow him, Bernardine took a 
little rest, but the peasants were no sooner warned of his 
presence than they flocked in crowds, bringing him bread, 
wine and meat." ^ 

He was greeted with signal honours at Vicen^a, where 
he succeeded in appeasing discord. Whereupon, as if 
inspired by the wish to gaze his last on all the places 
endeared to him by his first missionary tour, he visited 
Verona, Venice, Ferrara, Bologna and Florence. Although 
at this same time a bull was issued by Eugene IV^ dated 
from Siena, 26 May, 144311 charging Bernardine to preach 
the indulgences for the crusade against the Turks,^ there is 
no sign of his having done so. Everywhere the popula- f 
tion received him with Teneration and growing devotion; 
everywhere he came to be recognized more and more, not 
only as a famous preacher, but as a saint. 



n 

- At the close of the year 1443 and the beginning of the 
following year, Bernardine appears to have spent some 
months at Capri ola for the purpose of completing and 
revising the Latin edition of his sermons. It was probably 
on this occasion that he wrote those on the Beatitudes, 
which figure in the Advent series, De Ckrisitana vita^^ since 
he dwells therein on the death of Friar Vincent, his faith- 

' St. StfH. Ofi^ Vol. Ill, p. 593, 

* Bufhtina Hfnfte di Steria Patrut^ Aooo II, FaiC. I-II., p. I JO uj. 

* SdiHti BtrMfJiitl Optrt, Vol, lit. 
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ful companioa oo his misaboary journeyfi, whose death we 
) know had occurred a short time previously. For over 
twenty-two years Vincent had not left Bernardine's side^ 
ministenng to all hb wants, sharing in all his labours, as 
well as in his. innermost thoughts, and receiving confidences 

Iftom him of certain signal graces with which God had 
favoured him, coupled with the injunction to tell no man, 
,so that on his death-bed the friar sadly owned to some of 
; the brethren that " he feared not death, but bewailed to 
' bury with him the virtues of Bernardine, and the divine 
favours received by him in such abundance, since had he but 
survived that saintly man for an hour's space, freed from the 
oath of secrecy by which he was then bound, he could 
have published facts which would have filled the whole 
world with wonder and admiration." ^ 

The loss of such a friend broke Bernardine's tender 
heart. When in his sermons on the Beatitudes he came 
to *' Beat! qui itigent" he broke away from the logical de- 
velopment of his theme to give vent to the grief he could 
not suppress, and in the midst of this theological essay we 
come across a long chapter entitled, " Pia deploratio pro 
morie fratris Vmcentii,JideIissimi ac diUctissimi socii meiJ"^ 

Three centuries previously St. Bernard in like manner 
breaks off his sermon on the Canticle of Canticles, to 
bewail the death of young Brother Gerard,^ and the same 

^ Wadding's Atmalis MiMTum, VoL XI, p. 169. 

' " Pioui lamentationi on the death of Brother Vincent, my faithful and very 
dear companion." {Satieti Btrnai-dini Optrdf VoL III, p. 37 itq.) 
* Stincn Bernarditii Opird, Cant. Cant., SeiTOon XXVI. 
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inspiration, the same accents prevail in both lamentations. 
The reader will pardon a somewhat lengthy quotation from 
that of St. Bernardine :— 

"Whenever I meditate on what the Scripture says of 
fraternal sympathy and tenderness, I feel the sword of 
sorrow pierce my soul to the quick, and it is in vain that 
I try to restrain my tears. . . . He, thanks to whom I 
could in all places give myself to the Lord, has been taken 
from me, and my heart is broken because of it, I do my 
best to master my grief, but I acknowledge my failure to 
do so. For I must give vent to the sorrow which gnaws 
at my heart. I must speak of my grief in order that com- 
passionate hearts may afford me some little comfort. 

"You know, my very dear brethren, how justified is my 
lament, how piteous my wound. You know how faithful 
was the companion who has forsaken me oa my pilgrimage, 
how vigilant was his care, how great his love of work and 
sweetness of character. He was» moreover, greatly attached 
to me and loved me with all his soul. In religion he was a 
beloved brother to me, and in the greatness of his love he 
was aa another self. Pity me, I beseech you, and bemoan 
my fate. Weak in body, I was often ill, when he would 
support me and lead me by the hand. When I grew faint- 
hearted he never failed to encourage me, when indolent and 
careless over the things of God he would spur me onwards, 
when heedless or forgetful he was there to reprove me. 
Why hast thou been taken from me, Vincent ? Why hast 
thou been torn from me, thou who wast ever one with me. 
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thoD who wut after my own hean ? b there *aj one who 
] woald have been aomofved u tli« sight of ao sweet a link 
if] a mutail fovef I« there aaocfaer save death, the eaemj 
of alt hapfnness, that woold ooc have spared us ? 

" Why, I wonder^ did we lore eact other, and why, 
in that cate, were we separated ? A hard plight, tiot for 
thee, but for me. For, my brother, if tboo hast qmtted 
dear friends, thou hast, I verily believe, found those dearer 
itili. loAtead of poor and puny me, thou now rejoicest in 
the sight of God and joinest in the chotr of angels with- 
out grief for my absence. But I, what do I find in thy 
fttead ? How happy were I to know whether thoo still 
remembereat me, thy faithful friend, tottering under the 
weight of trials and bereft of thy support, the staff of my 
weakness ! I long to know whether, in the midst of an 
abysa of light and plunged in eternal felicity, it is still 
given thee to think of the miseries of this world. Thy 
love, 1 know, has not diminished. It has only changed, 
since the sight of God cannot have made thee forgetful of 
us. For does not Gud i limself ta.kc care of us ? Thou 
hast rejected ihnt which is infected with weakness, but 
charity haa never yet destroyed that which is holy. Ah ! 
do not ever forget mc, do not separate thyself from me. 
Thou knoweat where I crawl, in what place I lie, and 
wlierc thou hast left me. There is now no one to help mc, 
Iti (he path of life I turn mine eyes, as I was wont, towards 
nvy brother Vincent, and he is there no more. In my 
miliary I t^roan like a man destitute of help. Who shall I 
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question in my perplexity f To whom in adversity shall 
I give my confidence ? Who will assist me to carry my 
burden ? Who will remove danger from my path ? For 
"was not Vincent ever wont to precede my steps ? You 
who knew him know how true are my words. Was not 
thy heart, Vincent, better acquainted with my wants than 
I myself? Did it not feel my griefs and pains more 
acutely ? In thy loving and bashful manner didst thou not 
often correct the asperity of my sermons, tempering with 
thy friendship the fire thereof? The Lord had, moreover, 
endowed him with such a fluency and pregnancy of language 
that he was able to preach without any preparation. He 
astouished all by the wisdom of his advice and counsels, as 
regards both domestic and other affairs. He hastened 
to meet visitors 10 prevent their intruding on my repose, 
permitting only those whom he could not pacify to have 
access to me, and sending others on their way. He was 
nowise engrossed in his own affairs, but entered into the 
least of my cares and made all my concerns his own, in 
order to give mc more leisure, since, in his modesty, he 
deemed my leisure to be more fruitful than his ; and yet the 
more he devoted himself to others the less gratitude did 
he receive, so that he who thus spent himself id his 
neighbour's service was not infrequently in want of the 
necessaries of life, of food, of clothing and a proper 
resting-place. I thank thee from the bottom of my heart, 
sweet friend, for the fruits of my preaching and labour 
during the course of my journeys in Italy, since, ii I have 
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been useful in anything, if mj teaching has been salutary, 
it is to thee that I owe iL For whilst thou attended to 
domestic affairs, I was either resting, thanks to thee, or else 
delivering my sermooa. How could I have beeci otherwise 
than secure when my interests lay in thy keeping, thou, my , 
right hand, the apple of my eye, thou, my very heart and 
tongue ? How many faults might I not have committed in 
the course of my preaching if his upright intdligence, his 
enlightened mind and his great discernment had not directed 
me with so much zeal and solicitude ! ... In my Order, 
I confess, I found no other master to teach me how to 
preach the word of God, ... If there is any good in me, 
I owe it to thee. . . . 

" May the tears flow and fall In torrents from my 
wretched brow, so that they may, perchance, suffice to 
wipe out the stain of my crimes;, of those crimes which 
have incurred the Divine wrath against me. . . . Many of 
those who were at the funeral of my beloved brother were 
astonished to see the tears gush from my eyes, tears coming 
straight from the heart. In vain I forced myself to conceal 
my grief. In the attempt, the fire which was consuming 
my heart only shot up into brighter flames which ravished 
my soul. And it crept with so much suppleness and 
nipped with so much cruelty that it succeeded at last in 
wringing tears from my eyes. In my lamentations, I 
deplore nothing of what the world regrets. I grieve for 
a salutary adviser, a faithful helper in the things of God- 
I grieve for Vincent — Vincent my faithful companion 
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during the twenty-two years and more in which I have 
preached the gospel. . . . What a wretched being am I ! 
Parted from my better half, I wallow In the mire, and am 
asked if I weep f My heart is broken, and I am asked 
whether I feel any grief ! I weep and am grieved because 
my strength is not that of a rock and because my flesh 
is not of brass ! I suffer and pity myself, * and my sorrow 
is ever before me.' I cannot boast Jeremiah's insensibility 
when he said : ' Thou hast smitten them and they have not 
uttered one complaint.' " 

Lengthy as this extract already appears, it has yet been 
considerably curtailed. It would seem, indeed, as though 
Bernardine, unable to restrain his tears and lamentations, 
had abandoned himself wholly to his sorrow, regardless 
of repetition ; hence, nothing more sincere, more earnest 
and less rhetorical can be conceived. It is touching thus 
to behold him in desolation, tasting the bitter fruits of that 
human tenderness which, despite his heroic sanctity, had 
remained by him till old age. For white the saint is 
not thereby diminished in our estimation, the man gains 
infinitely in charm and pathos. 



m 

Prompted by his increasing infirmities, and perchance 
inspired by interior revelation, Bernardine grew convinced 
that he had not long to live, which probably accounts for 
his desire to preach the Lent of the year 1 444 at Massa, 
the little town In which he was born. There, despite 
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his physical weakness, he preached on fifty consecutive 
days, eloquently and convincingly proclaiming the peace 
he had at heart. No doubt the startling cure of a leper, 
healed suddenly of his wounds by wearing the sandals of 
the saint, was of material assistance in lending weight to 
his words. Then from Massa, stimulated by patriotic 
fervour, he returned to Siena and delivered his hst sermon 
on the square in front of the Duomo between the cathedral 
porch and the hospital of la Scala, dwelling with singular 
ardour — *^'' Jcr venter P says his biographer — on the justice and 
righteousness of the republic. 

The consciousness of his approaching end was no plea 
for Bernardine to seek quiet and repose ; on the contrary, 
as his body grew older his soul waxed younger, more 
stalwart and more ardent to spend itself for the good of 
others.^ Nay, believing himself called upon to extend 
his mission into hitherto unvisited districts, he resolved 
to go and evangelize the kingdom of Naples^ desirous 
as he was that there should be no part of Italy which 
had not heard his voice." In vain his relations and 
friends, appalled by a project so little in keeping with his 
physical strength, besought him to give up the idea and 
spend the closing years of his life in his own country. ** I 



' '* Mignt cUrimtii inctmdtQj tfinit in ftmVs carport animum txcitari juvtitlUm 
iagtmqui dtiidtrium /trsximit bitttfaihndi?' 

* He had only once crosaed ihe Neapolitan frontier, in tli« year 1438, when, 
lummonei] to AquiJa by die allRlrs i>f the Observance, lie delivered a sermon on 
the Btettaed Vir^n before the tCisg of Naplct. It wa» on this occaiic^n tlut, 
according to his biographers, a sUr appeared shining over his head. 
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sm aware that I am old and little suited to bear fatigue 
he replied, " but the charity which impels me bids me, 
so long ae I hare the use of my tongue, not to desist from 
preaching the word of God, from exhorting the people, 
and likewise from journeying, with this end in view, 10 
distant lands." As hia beloved brethren of Capriok held 
him tearfully in their arms to retain him, he consoled them 
with loving words, but at the same time bade them desist 
from their grief for fear of opposing the Divine Will. 
"Pray, rather," said he to them, "that the Lord of the 
harvest Who sends me, though all unworthy to work on 
His land, may deign to direct my steps for the glory of 
His name in the right way, and give 10 my voice the force 
of virtue in order that I may worthily announce His ; 
wonders to the people." Does not this episode recall 
Vincent Ferrer to mind, who, though old and infirm, felt 
himself likewise impelled to carry the name of God to 
more distant lands and to set out for Brittany where he 
died ? 

On the night of 30 April, a.d. 1444, Bernardine quitted 
Siena by stealth, so as to escape the popular demonstra- 
tions which were prepared to signalize his departure. He 
rode an ass, for he was too weak to walk, and was 
accompanied by four friars. After spending the first 
evening in the Conventual Convent of Asciano, whose 
guardian he won over to the Observance, Bernardine pro- 
ceeded to the convent on the Isle of Lake Trasimene, a 
place sancttBed by the sojourn of St. Francis of Assist, 
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where our saint met one of hi a most illustrious disciples, 
Jame* of the Marches, with whom he passed three days 
in pious conference, and to whom he gave his last in- 
•tructions.'^ Whereupon, after preaching on the Sunday 
to the population of the neighbourhood, he set out for 
Perugia. 

Thia city, being one of those in which his preaching had 
been signalized by an abundant harvest, was most eager 
for his return, pending which a marble pulpit had been 
erected in front of the cathedral, which Bernardine was 
to inaugurate into use. He mounted its steps smiling, says 
the old biographer, at the sight of the crowd so eager to 
prove their love for him : ^'■Aicendk et risk par tier bonus pater, 
iantnm videns dUigetitisiimsrum hminum erga sf offectimem,^^ 
But he did not utter a single word, either, as is suggested 
by one of his biographers, because he feared that such a 
vast concourse of people might cause an accident, or 
because he felt too weak to make himself heard by so 
large an audience ; anyhow, he immediately descended from 
the pulpit, merely saying in his habitual jocular tone : 
•' The day which He gave me He has likewise taken 
away." 

From Perugia he went to Assisi and stayed some days in 
the convent of the Observance, at St. Mary of the Angels, 
admonishing the monks, whose fervour proved a source 

* According to lome hiitoTiiinai John of Caplstrano likewiic took part ia 
thlt confcrencr^ aJthough the evidence t'cir thii agicrtioi] appear; to ui Jn- 
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of edification to him. Whereupon he pursued his way to 
Foligno and Spoleto, where he pteached and wrought 
some miraculous cures. And everywhere the people, the 
magistrates, and the clergy greeted, with touching venera- 
tion, this poor, humble old monk, so miserable of aspect, 
so physically decrepit, whose sanctity grew daily more 
visible and apparent. 

He quitted Spoleto on May 1 1 th. He could scarcely 
leave the town for the crowd that thronged around him } 
moreover the dysentery, from which he suffered, increased 
by fatigue, rendered the journey more and more arduous 
to him i but he would not stop, and the next day had still 
strength enough to preach in the hamlet of Pedelugo, 
arriving by night at Rieti in the Sabine country, where 
people and magistrates came forth to meet him by torch-; 
light and conducted him to the convent of St, Francis, 
where a banquet had been got ready for him. But, though 
surrounded by delicacies, he would accept nothing but 
a little bread soaked in cold water, talking Go gaily the , 
while that his enchanted hosts afterwards declared that 
they never partook of a more agreeable repast, even at 
a princely table. The following day, &o as not to dift- 
appoint a people who had evinced so much love for him,^ 
and who had already formerly hearkened to his word, he 
consented to preach. Though his ebbing strength would 
not permit him to develop a deep discourse, yet he still 
found strength to dwell in simple terms on the sins by 
which many were led astray. " Eighteen years ago," said 
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Ihe In conclusion, "when i left you^ I called you my 
children, and after 80 many years I find not only the 
children I left, but those children's children. Tc^-day, 
then, I adopt you all as my children without distinction j 
you shall all bear this name, and I shall always preserve 
pny love for you." Then followed the cure of a little 
girl, suddenly healed of her wounds, which added to the 
. popular enthusiasm. 

From Rieti Bernardine reached the little town of Citta- 
ducale on the frontier of the kingdom of Naples, where 
jhe was received with similar marks of veneration, and 
'where, despite his weakness, he acceded to a request to 
.preach in the market-place. His eloquence had never 
j assumed more touching or more penetrating accents than 
i during this sermon, at the conclusion of which he alluded 
to himself, beseeching the people by their prayers to obtain 
for him the grace of a holy death and that of the pardon 
lof his sins. And Bernardine knew well as he descended 
the pulpit that he would never mount it again, that he had 
concluded the work to which he had devoted his life. 
He could at least comfort himself with the thought that 
he had laboured to the very last at doing all the good 
in his power. The results obtained were indeed consider- 
able, and the more remarkable because the work of a 
single man who, though he might have disciples, had never 
had a master. Not that our saint could boast of having 
radically transformed the masses to whom he had addressed 
himself. For was not the close of the century to witness 
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the reign of the Borgias in Italy ? Bui it is not in accordance 
with the destinies of the Church militant that its members 
should be converted, even by great saints, in such a 
manner as to be proof against all relapse. And thus it 
was much to succeed in producing even a temporary im- 
provement in staving off the evil day for a few more years, 
and in saving a certain number of souls — a task which 
Bernardine, single-handed, had undoubtedly accomplished 
in the midst of adverse times. Wherefore, at the close 
of his arduous and beneficent apostolate he may well be 
said to have earned the praise bestowed on him by a 
contemporary r " N^m sath possum m'trari ft tnagnifacert untmi 
hommrm tot populis sahtti fuisstP ^ 

The sermon of Citta-ducale had sapped Bernardine's 
remaining strength. That same evening the dysentery re- 
doubled, and was attended by fever and faintness. How- 
ever, the next day he continued his journey notwith- 
standing, until he reached the market town of Antrodoco, 
laughing merrily at himself the while for riding on an ass. 
On the following day he had still greater difficulty in pur- 
suing his journey, his extreme sufferings obliging him 
several times to stop and lie down on the ground. His 
companions, struck by the contrast afforded by the spectacle 
of the enthusiastic multitudes that thronged the way to 
rei>der homage to their spiritual father, and by the illness 
wasting away that feeble frame, called to mind how shortly 

' " 1 cannot fufiicicntlx honour ind glori/jr aae mait for tuviflf b«ra the 
Mlviiioa of lo manf people.^' (Maphjrui V«giyf.) 

T 
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the procession of palms bad proceeded the Passion. 
Meanwhile Bernardiac had been obliged to halt at the 
village of San Silvestro, aeveo miles from Aquila, where 
he passed a restless night. The next day he was too 
1 feeble to move, so that his companions persuaded him to 
T be carried j thus, " sad and groaning," says the old chron- 
icle» he was borne as far as Aquila. This was on the 
Sunday before Ascension Day. 

Thus, in a dying state, did Bernardine reach the king- 
dom of Naples, whither his zeal had impelled him, and 
was carried by his brethren to the large "Conventual 
Monastery," where he could be better cared for than in the 
more outlying and destitute convents of the Observance, 
and where he was placed in the cell which John of Cap- 
iatrano occupied when he came to Aquila on affairs of the 
Order. It was the custom, moreover, for the larger and 
more prosperous Conventual houses to thus offer hospitality 
to their brethren of the Observance. 

No sooner had the saint arrived than the magistrates sent 
the ablest doctors of the town to his aid, and rich and poor 
alike anxiously awaited the news. But remedies were 
powerless over a frame which, according to a contemporary, 
** was melting like wax near a fire," and on the Wednesday 
the invalid asked for the last Sacraments. Shortly after, 
feeling that his hour had come, being unable to speak, he 
signified, by gesture, to the brethren that he wished to be 
laid on the floor of his cell.^ 

1 According to zaother account of aa eye-wltneu, Beraarflme, deipite the 
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Thus with arms crossed and eyes raised to heaven, with 
a countenance as joyous, says his biographer, as though he 
had just gained a victory over the enemy, and like to one 
smiling, ridenti simt/is^ he rendered up his soul to God. 
His death occurred on 20 May, 1 4441 on the eve of the 
Ascension, at Vesper time, and just as the friars were 
chanting, in choir, the anthem of the Magnificat : " Po^rt", 
ntatiifistavi ttsmm titum homimlfus qttos dedtsti niihi : nunc autem 
pro eis rogo, nm pro mundOf quia ad tt venh, Alklulm^^ 
Bernardine was sixty-four years old, having passed forty- 
two years of his life in religion, and having devoted at least 
twenty years to preaching. 



\ 



IV 

No sooner was the news of his death noised abroad than 
the people flocked in crowds to the convent, forcing the 
doors in order to venerate the saint's remains. Bernardine's 
companions wished to remove the body to Capriola, and 
had already begun the necessary preparations. But the 
town of Aquila refused to part with the precious relic, 
and at once took measures to secure it. By order of the 
municipality, the obsequies were celebrated with a degree 
of pomp, says an eye-witness, never before accorded to a 

fritrt* repeated efTorti to prerent hii doing lo, had himidf lUpped bit legi out 
of bed on to lh( Aoot of hi» cell, [See tn ejtittle of Fn Ciuliino, then i 
Miaoritc at Aquili, taken from t MS. io the Flofcntiae Ltbnrjr, \>f M. Donati, 
"Xiiiltfho S^tu di Storia PMfit, .'\nao I, Fiic. I'll, 1894,,) 

t ** Father, Thjr name I have manifeited to the men Thou halt (iteri me ; 
and I aaw prajr Tor them uid dm for ttu world, for I go to Thee. Alleluia." 
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king or quecn^^ And that which stUl further impresse 
the populace were the miracles which took place io quick 
succession at the coffin.- 

For twenty days this stood at the entrance of the 
Franciscan church. The inhabitants of the town and the 
oeighbouring places flocked in such numbers to venerate 
it, that they formed a continuous file, amongst whom were 
many invalids and infirm persons, of whom several were 
cured. The population, witnessing these wonders, fell into 
an extraordinary state of exaltation j so thai the bells were 
constantly pealing and workmen and peasants stopped their 
work. At one time the renewal of strife between the 
nobility and people threatened to bring a warlike note into 
this general sound of rejoicing. Nay, the combatants were 
already arming when, at the cry of a small child, all turned 
towards the coffin and discovered it to be reddened with 
blood, which issued from the nostrils of the dead. Awed 
and appeased by what seemed a protestation against their 
enmity from beyond the tomb, they sought speedy recon- 
ciliation. Thus, even in death, did Bernardine continue to 
advocate that concord which he had done so much to estab- 
lish during life. 

Meanwhile news of these marvels had spread throughout 
Italy, since the monks who had witnessed the death and the 
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^ See the a fore-mentioned letter of Fra Giulimn, BalUtiaD SFnrif Ji Storia 
Patrin, Anno T, Faac. I-II, p. 70. 

^ TJie caatempoiaiy biogritphiei contain a. detailed enumeratioa of tli«ic 
miracles. 
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ensuing miracles had sent their brethren a detailed account 
of the samci, which had immediately been circulated, '^ caus" 
iug an immense sensation. In the places where Bernardine 
had preached the tide of feeling ran exceptionally high. 
Everywhere solemn services were held, at which the 
municipality, the clergy and the entire population assisted j 
nay, in Siena the crowd was so great that they were 
obliged to officiate on the Piazza dtl CampQ. And such was 
the grief and devotion of his compatriots that we find them 
voiced by the Sienese poet, Giovanni de Ser Francesco, in 
a species of lament -, ^ such was the repute in which Ber- 
nardJDc's memory was held in Milan that the Duke Philip 
Maria Visconti, though far from devout, petitioned for the 
saint's spectacles in the hope of being cured of the eye- 
complaint from which he was suffering. 

Nor did they content themselves with these demonstra- 
tions, for on all sides the cry arose for his speedy canoniza^ 
tion. Whereupon John of Capistrano hastened from the 

> Such 11 liie Jrift of Fn Ciuliuio't ■f«re-mcntlotle<l eptitle {Bmll> Stn, 4* 
Snjriii Pafria), The wiiter, himielf prabablj 1 MilMetc, forwardtd Ki» 
■cconnt to the eanvent of that towD. Wrttten on the cpur of the momenl 
and diiconnected la ityle, St iKlra^t the feclingi of the da^. Ciulitno 
eaumerjito levenl ntiraclei, deicrtbtDg each iq turn, inJ rrjotcM with pil- 
lionate cigerncii both at the {oniolation »ccrui»g therefrom ta tlie uint'i 
fricndi, ind it the confution bcfallini; hit cdemie*. After eihortins hii corre- 
•pOAdent not tci keep bidden the f&cti which he relitei, he addi, " Faune d 
tapttt per ttttte MUanii u tarnt v> f«ro uhumiitUart da Fratt Lodavitho c daili 
(limpagni. E Mfitht tMrk ^tmt * trovart quiih force Bnfittii ibttlla iffM, 1 
faveriii ii (ilfo nimeti nj^#i»f, r tw t tutti ijuami n'i/io dtitg malt ; jc itoiit Jku 
fmittt, Jiri male di <nt>t." 

' Bull, Stiuit di £f«rN FuirtJ, Anno I, Fiic, l-ll, p. 66-7. 
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kingdom of Naples to take up the cause, being as eager for 
the gSoriHcation of his dead master as he had been to defend 
him, when alive, against his enemies. And at A<^ui[a he met 
James of the Marches, bent on the same errand. The 

V latter, we are told, was preaching od the Piazza di Todi at 

♦ the very hour of Bernardine's death, and had stopped in the 
middle of his discourse, remaining several minutes motion- 
less, and thereupon exclaiming : " Dear brethren, let us 
weep, for at this instant a great pillar of the Church has 

■ fallen and the brightest star in Italy is extinct." 

The Sienese, who naturally took a prominent part in the 
process of their compatriot's canonization, sent to Aquila 
to gather confirmation of the alleged miracles on the spot.^ 
And the inhabitants of Aquila, on their part, under- 
took a similar inquiry, so that by the month of July the 
republic of Siena was already enabled to send a legate to 
Rome to present a solemn petition for the canonization 
to Pope Eugene IV. The King of Naples, Alphonsus of 
Aragon, wrote in a similar strain to the Pope, who showed 
himself most favourably disposed, " reckoning himself very 

. fortunate in that such a man should have been sent by God 
during his lifetime, and should have died in time to 
canonized by him." 

^ The municipal library acd cit}" archives contain mmy iocvmtati relating' 
to the proceedings of the republii; of Siena with regard to Bernardiiie'i canon- 
izatiQil- Many oT these are ineotionEd in thnt already quoted work of M. Doaatl'a 
Bstlhtino Staetf M Smria Patrtii, Anno I, Faic. I-II, and in the notes to Pastor*! 
Hiitory of rbt Pupft, edited by the Rev, FTederick Antrobui (K«gan Paul). 
Sec aleo S/o^/ic tit^llt deUhem^iem del cantiglsa dclla Campaaa, ftaiim. 
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Still, it Dot being the custom of the Holy See to 
act in such matters with anything like precipitation, 
committees were formed and entrusted with the task of 
sifting and inquiring into the alleged miracles. A delay, 
moreover, was entailed by a change of appointment by 
death, and by the indolence of the commissioners, a fact 
of which the former adversaries of Bernardine were not 
slow to take advantage, by attempting once again to throw 
doubt on his orthodoxy. But this time the Pope constituted 
himself our saint's advocate and thus reduced his enemies 
to silence, Nevertheless, the process was indefinitely 
prolonged until after the death of Eugene IV, which 
occurred in the year 1447' At first his successor, 
Nicholas V, was intimidated by rumours of more or less 
hidden opposition to the course he had in view, while, on the 
other hand, petitions Bowed in from all sides testifying to 
the eagerness with which Italy awaited the news of the 
canonization -y nsy, Siena commissioned her envoys to 
complain bitterly of the delay. And John of Capistrano^ l 
in order to dissipate all doubts from the Pope's mind^ 
volunteered, with characteristic impetuosity, to subject 
himself to an ordeal by fire, begging that a stake might; 
be kindled and Bernardine's body placed thereon. He 
then proposed to cast himself into the Aames, when, 
if spared by them, the sanctity of the dead would be held 
to be divinely attested. He only asked that, in the event 
of his perishing, his death might be imputed to his own 
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ffiins and leave intact the renown of his master. Nicholas V, 
while refusing to permit the ordeal, was yet induced by 
this proof of fraternal love to urge forward the inquiry 
more imperatively than he had hitherto done. 
4 It was on 26 February, a.d. 1450, less than six years 
I after Bernardine's death, that the Sovereign Pontiif, judging 
*tbe case clear, announced to the Sienese envoys that the 
canonization would take place at Pentecost, Circumstances 
happily conspired to render this glorification of the humble 
Minorite an event of more than usual prominence. For 
the cause he had served in its militant days seemed for 
the moment to have triumphed, as peace reigned, com- 
paratively speaking, in Italy, while the vast concourse of 
pilgrims attracted to Rome by the jubilee year recalled 
the fervour of a more devout age. The unity of the 
Church had once more been consolidated by the defeat 
of the Synod of Bale, and for a moment it seemed as 
though the Council of Florence had put an end to the 
Greek Schism. Moreover, the great literary renown of 
Nicholas V and his enlightened taste for the fine arts 
had so far contributed to the increase of papal prestige 
that rarely had the Church presided so indispu^bly over 
the march of progress. Coming as it did after the recent 
humiliations of the Great Schism and before the approach- 
ing scandal of Alexander Borgia's reign, it was a unique 
moment in the annals of Catholicism. 

On the day fixed for the canonization, 24 May, 1450, 
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a long procession, comprising close upon four thousand It 
Minorites of the Observance, might be seen wending itsf; 
way from the convent of the Araceli towards St, Peter's.* j 
The function took place amid great pomp in the papal 
Basilica, the Pope in person pronouncing the eulogy of the 
new saint. 

The news of Bernardine's canonization was the signal 
for the celebration of joyous festivities all over Italy. At 
Siena these lasted two dayst the bishop singing High Mass 
on the spot where the saint had preached. '* All the town 
wa* merry," said an old chronicler, " and every one gave 
to eat and to drink to those who needed it,"- Churches and 
convents dedicated to St. Bemardine speedily sprang up 
in all directions. Painters and sculptors, medal-makers 
and silversmiths vied with one another in reproducing his 
likeness ; writers extolled his virtues and his eloquence. 
In the second half of the fifteenth century, indeed, no 
saint wa« more popular and more honoured in Italy than 
he i nay, veneration for him crossed with his disciples over 
the Alps. 

To help renew the fame impaired by time, and to 
restore to the figure something of its pristine colour and 
charm has been the writer's modest endeavour in the 
course of these pages, nor can he believe himself wrong 



^ Amonf the numb<r were three future iiinu—Jaha of C*pi*trano, jtmt* 
o( the Mtrchei, »ed Diego J' AImIi. 

' A detailed ■ccouot of theie reiUTltici U found in Dati'i Sttr'm SfHin uid 
in thf Ut/irie StHttt af AUrfr<iti. 
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in holding the endearing and generous qualities of this 
poor friar, his peerless virtue, his love of souls, and his 
thirst for peace and justice to be of a nature to win for him 
in our day a reflex, at least, of the love and admiration he 
inspired in the fifteenth century. 
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^^^^^H Latin lead» to the belief that ihcj 


Bernard ine, 150, 196 ^| 


^^^^H were delivered in that Unguafe, 


■ 


^^^^^^1 I]7j biut praved by recent rrsearch 


Ferran, eonditioll of, 68-71 ; excca- H 


^^^^^1 (0 have been given in the "vulgar 


live luxury of its inhabitania, 6S-9 ^| 


^^^^^^B tongue^" I.e. Italian ; the termona 


Ferrer, Vincent. See St. Vincent ^| 


^^^^^1 edited by, 


Ferrer H 


^^^^H D'Eite, Duke Niche la 1, character of. 


Fiesole, convent of Observants at,, 30 ^| 


^^^H 


Filelfo and Catholicism, 3^ ^| 


^^^^^B Devil, the, Bemardine introducei hit 


Florence and the Renaifsadfe, 74 j ^| 


^^^^^H hearera 85 


St. Bemardine invited to visit the ^| 


^^^^^^K Dialect, the Sieneie, i74(n.) 


=«ty. 73-+ i »<»"3l changes in, 75 } H 


^^^^^B Dlma, aunt pf Bernardine, ; 


the»aiot prei<;he»itSantaCro£c,76 ^| 


^^^^^^1 Ditiertationi of Bemardine to serve 


Follies of fashion, Bernardine inveighj ^B 


^^^^^^1 ■« DccaaiDn and the needs of the 


against, I49, 196-zoi ^| 


^^^^^B cage re(]uired, 14.S ; the glint's io- 


Fra AngeUco, 76, 94 ^| 


^^^^^^M tention, 146; explanation of the 


Franciscans. Ste Dominicans ^| 


^^^^^B character of hi j worJcBj 147 


Friar Richard, po pular French preacher, ^| 


^^^^^H Divma Ctmmtdia^ medieval Chriitlan" 


woo derfuUa fl ence <if his sermon t, ^| 


^^^^^^B ity immorialUed in, 37 


11% ^ 
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GertoO, ^cttnotli of, 161 
Chibclkinr faction, Srt Cndph 
Great Schiitn, the, j] 
Guclpli and GhibtUine fictioni, 41-41 

Head-drnt of women, cKtrivagMl 
Hyte o(, condemned b^ Bemirdine, 
150-1 

Herety of Wktliff in Bngtsnd, mi 
of Hum in Bohemia, J4 

Hol^ Dime, propagadon of dcTotioil 
to tbr, U4 iij.f Brrnardme prov«4 
to b« the founder of tlie cultut by 
Italian Worka ot art of Aftfcath and 
*i)(teerjlh centwrici, 118-9 

Holy See, iti attitude towardi tHe 
Strict ObierTtnce, IJJ 

Hugcilio, Cardimlf 119 

Humaniam, its viewi of Life, J4 } jtt 
attitude to w.irdi Cathoticiim| )J 

Hum* nit I*, iijfluente of the, 34-* 

I.H.S., the monogram, 67 ^ origin of, 

6? (".1 
ImcnoTality in Italy, tcttimonf of 

Bemardine »t to the, 40 
Influenm of ichola»tidim on tiered 

eloqutacr, 14.1 

JcTcmiaa of Palermo, 144 

Joan of Arc and St. Bcrnarditle'l 

mono^am, (^6 
John Domtntcj, 144 
John of Capiatrana, preacher and 

laint, 99 ; foci to Rome to aid St. 

Bcrnardiat, who tui been chjrged 

with hereay, ami pleida m hit de^ 

fence, 100; emploied by the Pope, 

1J4 
John of ValU and ilu Strict Ob- 

•errance, zz6 



Landaroni, John, governor of the 

hoapital of Santa Maria ddla Scala, 

II 
Latin, the uie of, for published ler- 

mon«, I J7-9 i alone uicd by »om« 

preacheri, 1 jS 
Love of hujband and wife, atriea of 

iemioni on, 201 re uq. 
Luther, Lntiu version of hii itrmoni, 

139 

Mai Hard, famona French preacher^ 
144 ; hit methed of prcachine com- 
pared wkh thaCof Bernardine, tSo-l 

Malateili, Sigiimand, of Rimina, 
dedieate* a church to hit mittrei*, 
40-1 

Manfred, a D«minfcan. friar, hit 
teaching combated hy Bernard inc, 
60-1 j attack on Bemardine by 
Manfred'i adherenti, 93 tt tej, 

Manuait Curatorum, the, on the ute of 
Latta in sermont, 13S 

Maph«U» Vcftudj one of the biogra- 
phera of St, Bemardinc, 47, pauim 

Manuppini, hit view of CathoIicilOIt 

Martin V, Pope, hit policy, 70-1, 
46 ; tammont 5c. Benlardine to 
Rome, 96 

Mary Magdalen and the angeti, do- 
()uenl wordt by Bernardinc on, 

Msaotina, hit freacoet in Florence, 74 
Matta, the birthplace of Bernardine, 4 
Milan, " the key to the Italian pentn- 
tula," St, Bemardine begini bit 
miiiionary life here^ 44 ; mnnezion 
of the Viieoaii with the city, 4f-fi ; 
a retnarkabte incident, 47 
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Minoriti! Qr<ii:r, thr, and St. FrAocii, 

Mineln of St. Bcrmrdine, 54-5 
MonogTim, the ucraJ, general ititro- 
ductton of, following the example 
of St. Bernardinc, 117 ; tableta 
cantainiog the fnonogr^im ttlU Tf- 
garded «■ olijecti of veneration in 
[taLlaa townt, tiS 
Mpnt Saint- Michel, the abbot of, hh 
preference far preaching inLatio,! 38 

Neapi^nisin, the boait of, 39 
Number of tejcti u»ed by St. Bcmardine 
in hii lertnont, 142 

Obterv«nc^ MinoHtei of the, ^q to 
Rome to asiiat Bemardine, 99 

Ortanmkhele, church of, 74 

Omcto, Ceneral CoundL of, recordi 
iti ippreeiation of the wint's mii- 
lionary bboun, 90 

Pagsn Renaiiaance, the, in the fif- 
teenth century, J4.-9 
PaliiKzci pubblica, Siena, inits.iCTe at, 2 
ParableiandsLiniletusedbyBernardine, 

17s 
P;i)3Fon and Redemption of Chrkt, 

■ermona on, 155-6 
Peace, Bernardine's eloquent di^eourse 

on, 154 
Perugia, the savage coadttioD of it* 

people, 84; great reformation brought 

about by the preaching of Bernardine, 

S4-B; the gladiatqrialfights at, 171 
Petroni, Peter, his reputation for 

■anctity, 3 
Pia, aunt of BeriiRtdlne, 5 
Piccolimini, ^neaa Sylvius, Pope 

PJUi IIj 79 



Pierettn, Antuny Angelo, General e>f 
the Minoritei, otder» Bernardine to 
deip'otc hii life to preaching, 1 9 

Pitantt, Ludovico, arbitrarily renrioTes 
■ acred monogram, izi 

Plebnno, Michael, Promoter of the 
Faith, (cCretly proceed t againit Ber- 
nardine on a charge of heresy, ij i 

Poggio and Catholtciim, 35 j hit 
Facet i^, 39 

popular eloquence, described by Ber- 
nardine'i biographers, not dlicern- 
ible in hh printed germoni^ why ii 
thil! the question answered, 145 

Porta CamoUIa, fresco of Our Lady at, 
reverenceil by Gernariiine, 8-9 

Poverty, the laint'i sympathy with, 

Pceaching, the art of^ in the early 
centuries of the Church, jg— 33 

Records of Bernardine'i lermans, 
214 (n.) 

Religioui state of Italy in early fif- 
teenth century, 32-4 

Renaissance not antagonittic to Cbris'- 
tianity, 34 

Ristori, John, guardian of San Fran- 
cesco convent, 15 

Roberto rfa Lecce, 144, 151 

St. Antony of Padua, a famous 
preacher, ii ; writings of, 143 

St. Bernardine, his birth at Massa, 4 ; 
childhood and early training, 5-10 ; 
hit lore-story, 7-9 j labours during 
the plague, it-i2; his ezcesttve 
aUStentie*, I^-l+j join* the 
Minorites, 15 ; enters the convent 
of Colombaio, 16 ; his profeiiion 
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iai ordinition, iS ; begin i hii 
preicbiag, iS ; a period of obteurit^, 
29-30 ; receive! the divitie iiim<^ 
mom to mritianizr, ]o-t ; bcgini 
hii miiiionary life, 44 ; hit pertotial 
inAueace snd lovable character, 
49-50 ; traVeli and preache* in 
Lombirdy, 51-4 ; the length of hit 
■ermoni, jz ; hit stj'le of preaching, 
$3 ;b«comM famouifarhiirolncln, 
J4-6 ; controvefiy wkh Manfred 
concerning the AnCichriil, 60 ; iii 
Venice arid Vtnctia, 61-7 | propa- 
gate* devotion to the name of JelUI, 
66-7 i viiitt Ferrara, where lie 
fragM war igaintt luxury, 68-70 j 
preiche« againtt gamblmg ^t 
Bologna, 71-3 I at Florence, 74-5 ; 
performt a miracle at Praio, 
78 ; hst wonderful siiceeit >t Siena, 
78^8} I Irantformi Perugia, S4-8 ; 
campaign ngatntt uiureri, ES-9 j 
iuttimoned to Rome by the Pope to 
ifltwer a clwrgt of herety, 91 i c»lm 
attitude of the accuied, 9^-9 ;. 
Bemardine comet out victorioui, 
101 ; preachet id Rome and becomei 
eztremeljr popular^ [03-J ; rtfuiei 
the bithopnc of Siena, lo; ; hit 
Cotttetnft for epitcopal honourii 
id6 ; he reviiit* Siena, 108 jopculjr 
KDiurei Philip Maria Viiconti, 
110-11 ; iadiicel ihc Sicnctc lo 
detiit from war, l)j-l6j again 
charged with heretjr, izi 5 proceed- 
ing! anaulled by the Pope, who 
bettowi a eulogy oa the uint, 
112-4; ^'■* irien^ihip with the 
Gmperor SiglilDuad, 119-]! ; ac< 
compaoiei the Emperor to Rome, 



■ jl ; three years of ledentary life 
at Capriola, during which he cum- 
potei a leries of lermoni, 133-4; 
the atm of hit icrmont, their 
doctrinal tubitance, and their ityle, 
140-4 ; general review of the 
termone, 145-115 ; retumet hit 
miitiotiary life, 216 ; butiet himielf 
with the Obierviflce, 217 r; itf. ■ 
appointed Vicar-General of the 
ObterVantt, £41 ; retigna the office, 
£46 ; reiumet hit tniiiionary life, 
154 -f preacher at Milan and Padua, 
Z55-60 I hit grief at tfie [0(l uf 
hit friend Friar Vincent, l6l-l j 
rcinlvet to go and evangelize the 
kingdom of Naplea, 26S ; but 
reacbet there only to die, 174-^5 

St. Bona venture, writinga of, 143, 16 1 

St. Catherine of Siena, 3 j tlie ad- 
viier of popet and the arbitrator of 
ChriJteniiom, 4 

St. Colette, introduce) devotion to the 
holy name into Ficardy am) Bur- 
gundy, 1x6 

St. Francit of Ataiti, £6 ; an example 
of popular eloijtlence, 143 

St. Mary of the Angeli, convent of, 
at Aitiii, zjo-i 

St. TKomii Aquinas, ettiployment of 
abbreriationa in hit writingi, 169 

St. Vincent Ferrer^ Spaniih Ditmini- 
eao, hii clocjucnec, lanctity, and 
miraclei, s] ; hii long lermont^ 
from three to lia hourt, £4-$ ; 
bit method of preaching, 15 ; fbre- 
tella St. Bcmardine't tucceia, 17, 144 

San FrincetcD, content of, which Ber- 
tiardine eatertd no joining the 
Francitcant, i{ 
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Sati Maro, conveat of, 94 

Santa Croce, church of, 76 

Santa Maria liElla. Seals, hoipiut of, 
at Siena, ^-10 

Sar^iano, remarkable effect of Ber- 
nard ine'i preaching on the inhabit- 
ant 9 of, 19 

Savonarola and Florencf, 76 ; iermons 
of, 161-z 

Scholaitic pedantry in the fifteenth 
century, 144 

ScholastlcJsm, iti influence on preadi- 
ing, 143-4 

Scrroons, popularity of, in the foHr- 
teenth and fifteenth certtaries, 
ti-Zj [Z5 ; Bemardjne'i eomp&red 
with BotsuetX 141$ general con- 
lideration of BerDiirdine'iiermone, 
145-61 ; how medieval wrmona 
have been handed down to us, 1 6 1-7 1 

Shorthand in the Middle Agei, iCt use 
in the reporting of gErmoni;, 169-70 

Siena, ita medieval character, I ; the 
birthplace of saints, z; visited by 
the plague in 14QO, 10-^11 j 
bishopric of, refuud by Bern«rdme, 

Sigiimund, Emperor, hil relation! with 
Bernardine, 129-31 i iigm a treaty 
with Pope Eu^enius IV, and goes to 
Rome to be cTowaed, 1 3 1 

Society in Italy, lamenCabte 9tate of, 
in the fifteenth century, 41 

Strict Obicrvasce, the growth of, under 
the influence of Bernardine, Z29— 35 



TesK, frequeat uit of, in »ermoni, 1421 
Tohia, couiin of Bernardine, 5, 7-9 
Tolonici, Bernard, founder of the 
Olivetani, 3 

Ubertino da Caiale, deniet the right of 
the Holy See to modify the Fran- . 
citcan rul«, 224 

VaEa and Cathoticiam, 3; ; hii de 

rdufitatt, 39 
VetiicE, St. fiemardine'i visit to, £1 ; 

how it differed from other Italian ' 

citiesj 6z-3 | 

Verona, Bernardine preaches ip the 

cathedral, and it alleged to have 

performed a miracle, 64 
Veipaiiano da Bisticci on the iniquity 

of Italy, 40 
Vincent, Friar, faithful companion »aS 

friend of Bernardine, 1 3 j ; hit dea.tk, 

261-i 
Viiconti, the, and their eonnexJan 

with Milan, 4J-6 
Volterra, Bernardine eXpOIC! to public 

veneration a tablet on whidl the 

name of Jesus 18 inscribed, 77 ; thii 

tablet still preserved, 7S 

Works of St. Bernardine, a critical _ 
edition wanted, 137 

Zelanti^ or Spiritualg, eontratted wit 
the Conventual, 122-5 
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